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FOREWORD 


HE DISCIPLES OF CHRIST, being the largest religious body of 

American origin and development, came into being during 

the frontier period. The Movement bears many of the marks 
of the frontier. One of these marks is the neglect of record 
keeping, which makes the writing of its history doubly difficult. 
Another is the lack of appreciation of history, and that lends 
scant encouragement to those who are inclined to undertake the 
writing of its history. 


Nobody asked me to write this history. No convention re- 
solved to have it done. When I hinted to several colleagues that 
I might undertake it, no one objected. That was my permit. 


Certainly I was not encouraged toward it by my professors 
in College days. For three years, I sat at the feet of Addison 
Clark, J. B. Sweeney and other outstanding leaders in Texas. 
From them I imbibed ‘‘much every way’”—but not history. For 
the next three years I studied under J. W. McGarvey, Charles 
Louis Loos, and others whose careers overlapped with Campbell 
and Stone. The College of the Bible at Lexington was within 
some twenty miles of old Cane Ridge Meeting House; I passed 
within a few miles of it several times on the way to Paris, Ken- 
tucky. Yet, during those three years I never heard of Cane 
Ridge. In classes, I was never referred to any volume by or 
about Campbell or Stone. Of this vacuum I was unaware until 
later years. Those teachers were pioneers; too busy making his- 
tory to stop and talk about it. 


Nobody even asked me to teach Church History. I was Dean, 
and I appointed myself to that assignment, immediately after 
the passing of Chalmers McPherson in 1927. 


The impulse to write this Texas story came to me while 
preparing my History of T. C. U., teaching the history of Dis- 
ciples and accumulating the literature of the Movement for the 
Disciples Room. I began to realize that the actors in the drama 
of Texas Disciple history were slipping away from the stage of 
the human scene. That story must be recorded soon, or never so 
completely ! 


The reader should have some sympathy with my problem of 
holding to a reasonable size the vast amount of material avail- 
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able, without too many unfortunate omissions. This involved 
the matter of arrangement of material. The tracing of all events, 
year by year, aS was so well done in Henry Shaw’s Buckeye 
Disciples, was not feasible. That was in celebration of the Cen- 
tennial of the Ohio Convention, and the Minutes were available. 
But in the case of Texas, the Convention was a much later de- 
velopment. Only recently has it become the coordinator of the 
whole state program if it is so, even now. So, after using the 
early chapters for the stories of the initial pioneer groups mov- 
ing into the state (Chapters III-VIII), I chose the several de- 
partmental organizations as the string on which to hang the 
sequence of events. 

After that was completed, the life in the many local con- 
gregations challenged me. For surely, there lies the strength of a 
democratically-minded people such as ours. Choices had to be 
made—and omissions. Some congregational stories were unique: 
“Mother Churches” for instance. The tales of churches in the 
cities were found to be most available. The rest of them, towns 
and regions, I tried to gather up in Chapter XXV—and com- 
pressed it, unmercifully. 

At first, I planned a chapter on Biographies—such a rich 
mine. Too rich, indeed; I might play up my favorite and miss 
yours. So, I decided to insert a brief biographical sketch in the 
running story at the point of each person’s most vital contri- 
bution. 

The field of Education has been touched lightly in this vol- 
ume. It deserves a story of its own—and has it, in my History 
of T. C. U., to which many references are made, for that reason. 

There are two ways of writing history. One is as a story; 
popular, easy to read, racing along, careful never to lose the 
reader’s interest, undeterred by foot-notes, or reference to 
sources, and seldom burdened by dates. The other way is that 
of permanent, authoritative history. This approach, while de- 
sirous of reader’s interest, still depends on the story rather than 
the style for sustaining that interest. It compliments the readers 
by assuming that they will be interested in accurate facts, even 
some statistics, judiciously condensed. 

I have endeavored to make a combination of these two types, 
the “story” and the “history”, retaining the strength and avoid- 
ing the weaknesses of both extremes. Bold, am I not! But that 
is the way of all ideals. There is advantage, however. If you 
as a reader become bored with too much detailed history, just 
remind yourself that the record must be complete. On the other 
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hand, if you miss some good stories of which you have heard 
rumors, or fail to find mention of some favorite person, or 
church, or occasion, just comfort yourself by concluding that a 
story that covered all would be too lengthy and tedious to be 
popular. 

In harmony with this medium way style, I have placed in 
the body of the text many a reference to sources, as being a 
part of the story; but have reserved for foot-notes, longer com- 
ments that might deflect the reader’s flow of interest. 

This “story-history’’ aims not to be touched with propaganda. 
Yet it includes some interpretation. And that involves a per- 
sonal viewpoint. My observation is that history that strives to 
eschew all interpretation is as flat as bread without salt. 

Although no reader will be in doubt as to the convictions 
of the author in any disputable questions, I have striven to be 
fair, ever recognizing the sincerity of those of different views, 
trying always to do the interpreting in the light of historical, 
social, and psychological backgrounds. 

I have lived long enough and studied history deeply enough, 
I trust, to know full well that no one group has a monopoly on 
the truth. I am free to differ with my own closest brethren. 
And—and this is the aspect much needed—they are still my 
brethren. And so would be many others, if they would allow. 

The reader will discover that occasionally the narrative 
breaks out into the first person. The precisionist may reject this 
style, as being unscholarly. Well, I have been around scholars 
many a year, I respect scholarship—and delight in its freedom. 
I choose this style deliberately. Often have I been wearied with 
the circumlocutions by which modest authors strive to hide their 
individualities, and by their very dragging, draw attention to 
themselves. They remind me of the senior at graduation time, 
refusing to don cap and gown in order to avoid conspicuity, 
and thereby becoming the one conspicuous person in the line. 

I am under obligations, of course, to many friends, for their 
helpfulness in providing me with data, pictures and suggestions. 
These, I have tried to acknowledge in the text as these sources 
are used. Some of these sources are works of my former stu- 
dents, class assignments which they fulfilled. They are glad to 
have them passed on to the readers, I know. To each and all 
of these, I hereby express my sincere gratitude. 

Of the multitude who have contributed to the making of this 
book, three names stand out as deserving of special mention. 
Nimmo Goldston did an unusually excellent piece of survey work 
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on the early days in East Texas, years before he used it as a 
Thesis in Brite College of the Bible. This is recognized in the 
text. 


Jewell Matthews deserves the gratitude of all Texas Disciples, 
not only for the notes and papers which he gathered, but for the 
stimulation which his moves gave to the interest in our history. 
In Chapter VI, I have expressed my appreciation for this, and 
to his family, who have been graciously helpful all the way 
through. 


When I reported to the Trustees of Texas Christian Univer- 
sity (who are the backers of the T. C. U. Press) that a sum of 
$2,500 would be required to finance the publication of my book 
on Texas Disciples, at the close of that meeting, Mr. A. A. 
Bradford, recently elected as one of those Trustees, volunteered 
to put up the needed funds. Such publications as this require 
an “angel’’. All of us are grateful to Mr. Bradford for his tan- 
gible interest that prompted him to serve in this capacity. 


Dr. Noel Keith, the man of many responsibilities in T. C. U., 
now Head of the Undergraduate Department of Religion and 
Director of the T. C. U. Press, has been exceedingly helpful 
beyond the line of mere duty. His charming wife, Mrs. Beulah 
Keith is the delightful artist in the case. She has generously 
prepared all of the art work for the cover, jacket and end-sheets, 
with good taste and warm zeal. An unusual assistance with 
personal and churchly interest has been found in Mr. Gordon 
Wiley, representative of Stafford-Lowdon, our Publishers. 

CoLBY D. HALL 
2624 University Drive 


September 1, 1953 
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INTRODUCTION 


N WRITING “TEXAS DISCIPLES,” a throbbing, thrilling story of 
the establishment and growth of the religious movement 
known as “The Disciples of Christ’’ or “Christian Church,” 

as it began and prospered in Texas, Dr. Colby D. Hall, Dean 
Emeritus of Texas Christian University, has put many who have 
been transferred to the Church Triumphant, more who are living 
in the flesh, and still larger numbers who are to come, in his debt. 


The author is qualified for his task, not only by an intensive 
and insistent study of the records available, personal interviews 
with many who helped in making the history, and teaching suc- 
cessive classes in Texas Christian University; but by personal 
participation in the processes recorded, as youth leader, student, 
pastor, evangelist, teacher and administrator, for more than 
sixty years. 


Dean Hall has shown remarkable discrimination in choosing 
what is included in, and what is omitted from, the volume to 
be published; and also in abbreviating the narrative, and yet 
giving sufficient detail to present a fair, adequate, and accurate 
picture of the movement under review. His knowledge of all, 
and acquaintanceship with most, of the leaders from the begin- 
ning adds much to the interest and importance of the volume. 


The scope of information, the volume and variety of factors 
involved, combine with sympathetic understanding, accuracy, 
and artistry, to make this an amazing product. All will recog- 
nize that a volume of equal size could be, several probably will 
be, written of individual workers, or local congregations. Yet 
the author has compressed an incredible amount of interesting 
and important information concerning the movement in question 
in Texas in a single volume. 


Two important results should follow its publication. 


The first is a waxing appreciation of those who, at great 
cost in self-sacrificing service, prepared the soil, sowed the 
seed, cultivated the growing crop, and garnered the first-fruits 
of this perennial harvest. One cannot read this book without 
perceiving that: “There were giants in those days.” It is high 
privilege to have a place and a part in this movement which 
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manifestly is of God. The results to date justify the most 
optimistic expectations of those hardy and heroic pioneers. They 
sowed extensively and skillfully the seed which is “The Word 
of God.”’ 


A second result should be a quickened recognition of the 
possibilities and responsibilities which are ours in consequence 
of this rich heritage. “Others have labored and we have entered 
into their labor.” We should be ungrateful and unworthy if we 
did not resolve to “Carry the torch” which they bore so faith- 
fully and effectively, in order that others now living, and much 
larger numbers yet unborn, may come to know, trust, love and 
serve Him, “whom to know aright is life eternal.” 

I thank God for my beloved and honored friend and fellow- 
worker of more than half a century, and for his labor of love 
in preparing for publication “TEXAS DISCIPLES.” I could wish 
that, not only all Disciples of Texas and America, but a multitude 
of others, ““Which no man can number,” might read this story, 
and like those saintly servants who formed the vanguard, may 
love and trust and serve Jesus Christ with all their hearts. 

L. D. ANDERSON, Pastor 
First Christian Church 
Fort Worth, Texas 
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Some Milestones in Texas Disciple History 


1824—Collin McKinney party arrives near Texarkana. 
1831—Same party at McKinney’s Landing, Red River County. 
1833—Dr. Wm. Defee arrives in San Augustine County. 
18386—Church in Fort Clark; D’Spain and Matthews; moved on. 

—Antioch church, San Augustine County; Dr. Defee. Continuous. 
1887—“The Church,” Nacogdoches County; D’Spains; moved west. 
1841—McKinney’s Landing church, Bowie County. Moved west. 

—A church at Brenham, Washington County; Giles, Rucker. Not con. 
1841-45—-Several churches in South Texas, not traceable. See Chapter VII. 
1846—Lancaster church organized, July 5; Roderick Rawlins. 

—Liberty church organized September, Collin-Grayson Counties. 
1847—Palestine church organized; J. F. Taylor, J. A. Clark. 

—Austin church begun; Giles, Rutherford. 
1850—East Texas Cooperation organized, Anderson County. 
1853—West Texas Cooperation organized, Georgetown. 

—San Antonio Cooperation organized. 
1864—-State Meeting, McKinney. 
1873—Add-Ran College established, Thorp Spring. 
1877—First local division over the instrument: Dallas. 
1884—First Sunday School Evangelist engaged: J. H. Rosecrans. 
1885—First Auxiliary to the C. W. B. M. organized, Dallas. 
1886—Texas Christian Missionary Society-Convention, Austin. 
1888—First Texas Christian Lectureship, Dallas. 
1888—Christian Courier established. | 
1889—Add-Ran Christian University becomes church property. 
1893—Texas Christian Women’s Missionary Society organized. 
1897—First Texas-reared foreign missionary sent out: E. E. Faris. 
19038—Juliette Fowler Home inaugurated, Mineral Wells Convention. 
1910—T. C. U. meves to Fort Worth. 
1924—-First Young People’s Conference held: T. C. U. campus. 
1935—Texas Laymen’s League organized: H. H. Hines, founder. 
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List of Birth Dates and Organizers of 
Local Congregations 


This list was gathered from local histories and from replies to a circular 
letter sent to the ministers in 1952. It is largely accurate and prior to 1870 
it is somewhat complete, for churches still continuous. After 1870’s only 
samples for regions are attempted. No attempt is made to include con- 
gregations that are no longer active or which have moved. In cities only 
the initial congregation is listed. 


1846—Lancaster, Roderick Rawlins. 
—Liberty-Mantua-Van Alstyne, J. B. Wilmeth 
1847—Austin, Samuel Giles, Brother Rutherford 
—Palestine, John F. Taylor, J. A. Clark 
1848—McKinney, J. B. Wilmeth, Frank Wilmeth 
1853—Liberty-Sylvanna-Rockett, Wm. Rawlins 


1854—Marshall, The Van Zandt Family 
—Huntsville, Joseph Addison Clark 
—San Gabriel 


1855—Fort Worth, A. M. Dean and Mrs. Florence Peak 
1856—Center, P. F. Southern 
1857—Sherman, Dr. B. F. Hall 


—Weatherford, S. S. Taylor 
—Dallas, Dr. B. F. Hall 
—Palo Pinto, S. S. Taylor 


1859—Enon-Sunset-Grapeland 

1860—Plano 

1861—Kaufman, Mr. and Mrs. R. A. Hindman 
1865—Ballinger, A. J. Bush 

1867—Waco, Dr. B. F. Hall 

1867—Bonham, Charles Carlton 
1868—Cleburne, Dr. B. F. Hall, J. J. Hamilton 
1868—San Marcos, Youngs, Jacksons, Donaldsons 
1868—Paris, James M. Biard, Charles Carlton 
1871—Peatown, Ed Stirman 

1872—Taylor, R. M. Gano 

18783—Plano, Addison Clark 

1873—Grapeland 

1874—Gainesville, A. J. Farthing 
1875—Longview, J. P. Holloway 
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1876—Burton, E. W. Dabney 
1877—Brenham, W. J. Jones 
1877—Taylor, R. M. Gano 
1878—San Antonio, David Pennington 
1878—Waxahachie, Addison Clark and Henry Pangburn 
1879—Palmer, A. J. Bush 
1880—Burnett County 
1881—Jacksboro 
1882—Llano, San Angelo, W. C. Dimmitt 
1888—Texarkana, J. C. Mason 
1883—Martindale 
1884—Angelina County: Homer to later Lufkin, S. R. Ezell 
1884—Cisco, Addison and Randolph Clark 
1885—Belton, Addison and Randolph Clark 
1886—E]1 Paso, Philip Minier, J. C. Mason 
1886—Marlin, J. V. Wright 

—Albany, J. V. Pinkerton 

—Breckenridge, Addison and Randolph Clark 
1887—Athens, A. J. Bush 

—Hillsboro, J. F. Grubbs 
1887—Bertram, W. Y. Taylor, A. B. Chenowith 
1888—Colorado City, Elder Knox 
1888—Temple, J. J. Lockhart 

—Corsicana, B. B. Sanders 
1889—Tyler, J. J. Lockhart 
1890—Italy, Chalmers McPherson 
1890—Alpine, R. M. Gano 
1898—Claude 
1897—Hereford 
1899—Beaumont, Bro. Van Pelt 
1901—Lufkin 
1905—Corpus Christi, W. A. Boggess, Fred Carter 
1910—Brownsville, S. K. Hallam, W. S. Blackshear 
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CHAPTER | 


The Religious Background 


HE REFORMATION of the Sixteenth Century, under the leader- 
Gas of those giants in history, Luther, Calvin, Knox, Cran- 

mer and others, is not yet completed. The errors it com- 
batted were too many and too strongly entrenched to be eradi- 
cated in one century. It required longer than that to wash out 
“the silt of time,” to borrow a phrase from Will Durant. Its 
principles were too deep and far-reaching for one generation 
fully to elucidate and apply. The succeeding centuries have wit- 
nessed the rise of movement after movement, further developing 
the basic principles of the original Protestant Reformation. 


This development in the Church naturally has been inter- 
mingled with social and political progress. Some of the more 
notable and distinctive progress appeared in young and freedom- 
loving America, where as John Wesley expressed it, ‘‘the church 
has the opportunity to start afresh unhampered by the tradi- 
tions....” It was in this stream of the continuing Protestant 
Reformation that the Disciples of Christ arose as a religious 
body, in America, in the early decades of the Nineteenth Century. 


The Movement came into expression as a reaction against 
some of the extremes of doctrine and practice of the Protestant 
bodies. In general, there were two lines of this expression. One 
was the reaction against man-made creeds as tests of fellowship. 
Some of the Disciple reformers felt, personally, the evils of this 
demand for conformity. They yearned for a spirit of cooperation 
and brotherly fellowship to displace the bickerings and strife 
over minute points of doctrine that prevailed generally. Out of 
this experience came their plea for Christian Union, on the basis 
of a return to New Testament simplicity and authority. 


Another reaction was against the austere doctrine of predes- 
tination and election which left man nothing to do toward his 
salvation and presented God as a harsh, legalistic sovereign. 
Against this doctrine, popularly known as ‘‘Calvinism,” there 
had been growing up, through the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, a series of reactions following the first break away 
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from it by the Arminians in Holland. In America, the Congrega- 
tionalists, Baptists and Presbyterians experienced divisions over 
it. The “New Lights,” stirred by a zeal for evangelism, so ob- 
viously needed in this new, raw land, adopted a tendency to use 
“means”? toward conversion. 

Of course, not a one of these leaders, from Jonathan Edwards 
through the Campbells, was consciously aware of his part in this 
sequence of revolts against “Calvinism.” Yet, in the perspective 
of history, it is apparent that each one made a contribution to 
the softening of that harsh doctrine. The Disciples, with Alex- 
ander Campbell in the lead, made a constructive contribution 
by formulating a theology of conversion to substitute for the 
older one. 


In this way the Movement of the Disciples made its contribu- 
tion to the ongoing stream of the Protestant Reformation, by 
continuing the search for primitive Christianity and by return- 
ing to a New Testament practice in conversion. 

In addition the Disciples added weight to the trend away 
from centralized ecclesiastical authority toward congregational 
independence. 


Inasmuch as this was a natural development of the stream 
of thought, it sprang up separately in scattered sections, each 
without the knowledge of the others. There were local groups 
of worshippers in Kentucky, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia, In- 
diana, and indeed in almost every section of the land. The soil 
more congenial to the spread of the idea seemed to be found 
among the Free-will Baptists, the Separatist Baptists, the French 
Huguenots, and the New Light Presbyterians. 


While the groups sprang up separately, there were four 
streams that developed distinctly, drew others into them, and 
grew into permanent bodies. Two of these streams were minor 
and two major. 


The earliest of these four streams arose in Virginia, in 1794, 
under the leadership of James O’Kelly, a Methodist preacher, 
as a protest against what was considered the ‘‘autocracy” of 
Bishop Francis Asbury in the control of the preachers. It was 
a reform in polity rather than in doctrine. At first the seceding 
group called themselves “Republican Methodists,” expressive of 
their frontier spirit of devotion to liberty. Then one of the mem- 
bers, Mr. Rice Haggard, proposed that they follow the New 
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Testament example of the church at Antioch; so they adopted 
the name “Christian Church.” A decade later this same Mr. 
Haggard, having migrated to Kentucky, made the same sugges- 
tion to Barton W. Stone in 1804, and it was adopted there. 
Incidentally, the descendants of this Haggard family moved to 
Texas and settled in Collin County. (Chapter XXV.) So we have 
the influence of these two streams directly into Texas. 


The second of these streams arose in New England as a break 
away from the extremes of the predestination doctrines of the 
Baptists. Dr. Abner Jones, in 1801, formed a church at Lyndon, 
Vermont, to which he gave the name ‘‘Christian Church,” desir- 
ing to follow the practices of the New Testament, simply. Elias 
Smith, a preacher ordained by the Free-will Baptists, but ‘‘only 
as a Christian,” collaborated with Dr. Jones in “gathering” a 
church at Portsmouth, N. H., in 1803, taking the New Testa- 
ment as the sole authority and practicing immersion. 


These two (minor) groups never came fully into the main 
Movement of the Disciples. The New England stream encoun- 
tered the settled conservatism of the east and only scattered con- 
gregations became “Disciples.” The Virginia stream under 
O’Kelly never really grasped the teachings of Campbell on faith 
and conversion and did not abandon the practice of infant sprink- 
ling. A portion of them in North Carolina, under Wm. Guierry, 
did favor immersion, but merged into the Virginia practice. 
These two streams, the O’Kelly and the New Englanders, formed 
a sort of loose affiliation, became known as the “Christian Con- 
nection” in the Federal Census for many decades, then in 1931 
entered the merger of the Congregational-Christian Church. Por- 
tions of them, however, in Pennsylvania and New England and 
New York became a part of the larger Movement of the Disciples 
of Christ. 

The third stream arose in Kentucky in 1804 under the leader- 
ship of Barton W. Stone, a Presbyterian preacher who was a 
native of Maryland, reared in Virginia and educated in North 
Carolina in the school of David Caldwell, a graduate of (later) 
Princeton University. Stone was of American stock from pre- 
Revolutionary times, a progenitor of his having served as a 
Colonial (Protestant) Governor of Maryland. Barton Stone be- 
came a part of the Great Western Revival, which was largely 
an expression of the New Light Presbyterians. He became pastor 
of the Cane Ridge (Presbyterian) Church in Bourbon County, 
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Ky., and was its pastor at the time of the famous Cane Ridge 
revival in 1801, an extreme expression of the emotionalism of 
that period of revivalism. He carried the trend toward the 
liberalism of these Presbyterians much farther than they did. 
He finally abandoned the extremes of “Calvinism,”’ devoted him- 
self to the complete following of the New Testament teachings, 
withdrew from the Presbyterian Synod and (with others) or- 
ganized an independent “Springfield Presbytery.” After a year 
it was dissolved, as being unscriptural. After that, 1804, he 
began organizing “‘Christian Churches.” He was a fervent and 
effective evangelist, with an irenic spirit, and his following in- 
creased. By 1824 (the year he first met Alexander Campbell) 
there were some 20,000 members of the “Christian Church,”’ 
mostly in Kentucky and Ohio. 

The fourth stream started in 1809, in Washington County, 
Pennsylvania, and nearby Bethany, Virginia (to become West 
Virginia in 1863), and northeastern Ohio, under the leadership 
of Thomas Campbell, a cultured, well-educated minister of the 
Seceder Presbyterian Church, a Scotch Irishman, who had come 
to America in 1807. His peace-loving soul was grieved by the 
dissensions among the Christian people of the scattered frontier 
and he conceived the idea of a union of all churches on the basis 
of a return to the simple authority of the New Testament. In 
1809 he published the Declaration and Address, which invited 
“fall that love our Lord Jesus Christ sincerely throughout all the 
churches” to renounce all human creeds as tests of fellowship, 
to adopt the New Testament as the sole authority and to become 
“one body in Christ.’’ He declared that “‘The church of Christ 
on earth is essentially, intentionally and constitutionally, one.” 
At this time his son, Alexander, just 21 years of age, joined 
him, the family having just arrived from Ireland. Within a 
few years the son became the recognized leader of the new 
Movement. 


Their decision to follow the New Testament teachings and 
practices led them in 1812 to adopt immersion based on a con- 
scious faith, as the proper scriptural procedure. This led to the 
acceptance of their local congregation, the Brush Run Church, 
into the Redstone Baptist Association, with the understanding 
that they should be free to teach the faith as they found it in 
the New Testament. For seventeen years (1813-1830) the Camp- 
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bells were known as Baptists, though differences were recog- 
nized. 


In Kentucky a large following grew up as a result of Alex- 
ander Campbell’s preaching tours, of his debate in 1823 with 
Mr. McCalla, and especially of his monthly periodical, the Chris- 
tian Baptist (1823-30). An outstanding convert in Kentucky 
was “Raccoon” John Smith, a Baptist minister who evangelized 
vigorously, espousing the new doctrines of Campbell. Gradually 
their divergencies from the Baptists became recognized and the 
“Reformers” in the late 1820’s became separate from the Bap- 
tists. 


In 1832, these two groups in Kentucky, ‘“‘Reformers” under 
Smith and “Christians” under Stone, effected a union. It began 
at Lexington and spread among the local congregations under 
the persuasiveness of John Smith and John Rogers, who traveled 
among them to preach the doctrine of union. In Ohio, mean- 
while, the Cause had grown rapidly under the fiery evangelism 
of Walter Scott, a companion of the Campbells, until the Mahon- 
ing Baptist Association became so largely permeated with the 
new teachings that in 1830 they dissolved the Association and 
became independent congregations. 


Thus these two main streams merged into a common stream 
that has come down to the present day, known variously as 
“Disciples of Christ’ (preferred by Alexander Campbell and 
used in the U. S. Census) or “Christian Church” (preferred 
by Stone and used generally in Kentucky and Missouri) or 
Churches of Christ (used largely in Ohio, Indiana and Illinois 
to distinguish them from the “Christian Connection” of the 
O’Kelly and New England origin). 

Young America was led by men of education and culture. 
The clergy of New England, the founders of Harvard and Yale 
were notably so, as were those who established the College of 
William and Mary in the South. The Presbyterian ministers 
were held rigidly to a high level of education, always. The states- 
men of the founding days of the Republic were educated men: 
Jefferson, Madison, Marshall, the Adamses, and so on. But al- 
ways there was a large stratum of men of little schooling. And 
as the migration flowed westward into the woods, away from 
the sources of schooling, the proportion of the unschooled greatly 
increased. 
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The Disciples of Christ, a typically American group, was 
led by educated men. Stone had the best schooling available on 
the frontier, under a graduate of Princeton. The Campbells were 
educated in Glasgow, and Scott in Edinburgh University. Each 
of these earned a widespread reputation as an educator for the 
school he conducted in America. 

Yet as the generations passed and the bulk of membership 
lay in the western woods, the average of the educational level 
declined. The leaders were alert to this change and moved to 
meet the need. In 1836 Bacon College was established in George- 
town, Kentucky, and later became Kentucky University in Lex- 
ington, absorbing the earlier Transylvania. (In 1910 it resumed 
its earliest name, Transylvania.) Alexander Campbell, in 1842, 
opened Bethany College on his own estate in Virginia, and it 
rapidly became the nurturing mother of a host of cultured min- 
isters for the Cause and of a series of colleges. 

There was some opposition to educated ministers, as every- 
where on the frontier. A part of this opposition centered at 
Nashville, Tennessee, under the leadership of David Lipscomb. 
The Gospel Advocate, which he edited, became a power of lead- 
ership among the frontier folk who were inclined to resist the 
natural rise of culture and education. When J. W. McGarvey 
and others, in 1865, founded the College of the Bible in Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky, Lipscomb printed in the Advocate a series of 
articles opposing “Bible Colleges,’ in general. A reading of 
these articles clearly reveals that the basis of his opposition was 
his fear of the spread of “city ways” and the changing of the 
rural customs. (Gospel Advocate, 1888.) 

Under the vigorous proddings of Lipscomb and others, for 
the retention of frontier customs and practices, a different 
stream developed, retaining the flavor of the individualism and 
conservatism of the frontier. This broke out, in 1906, into a 
separate group known in the Federal Census as the ‘‘Churches 
of Christ.” This becomes a part of our story because Texas 
became the area of its second largest growth, next to Tennessee.! 

‘A study of this conservative element of the Movement may be found in 
Garrison and DeGroot, Disciples of Christ--a History, pp. 337-356. A com- 
plete story of this group is told from their own viewpoint in Earl West, 


The Search for the Ancient Order. Their development in Texas and their 
sources are discussed in our Chapter XI. 
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The Movement, the Disciples of Christ, born on the American 
frontier, freed from many of the restrictions of inherited preju- 
dices (and challenging many of them), charged with the elec- 
tricity of the new freedom of the young America, fitted well 
into the fresh spirit of the new-born Republic. This American 
characteristic has been recognized by some historians. Dr. Rob- 
ert Hastings Nichol, for instance, calls the Disciples “the one 
large denomination which is of native origin.”? The Movement 
was in the vigor of youth during the period of the westward 
migrations following the Louisiana Purchase in 1808, so that it 
spread with the tide and the Disciples became a middle west 
people. This fact is recognized by Dr. W. E. Garrison (the chief 
historian of the Disciples of Christ) in the title of one of his 
histories of this people, Religion Follows the Frontier (Harper, 
1932009!) 


On this tide of western migration it flowed into the south- 
western region and became an integral part of the latest fron- 
tier, Texas. To tell the story of its beginning and development 
in Texas is the purpose of this book. 


* Church History, September, 1942. 
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CHAPTER II 
The Texas Background 


T IS DIFFICULT FOR ONE in the Twentieth Century to conceive 

I of the fervent zeal of the 19th Century pioneer in moving 

west. It was like the suction of some vast vacuum drawing 
westward the settlers with their large families and ardent hopes. 
The attraction was augmented by glowing letters from the Texas 
settlers to the folks back home. Often these letters were pub- 
lished in the local papers and even in books. (See Deweese and 
Holley for examples.) 

The pull of this vacuum was definitely increased by the news 
of the Louisiana Purchase by President Jefferson in 1803. And 
it should be remembered that the territory of Texas was within 
the bounds of this Purchase, as it was first understood. During 
that time many a frontier family set its heart on going to that 
vast acreage and great opportunity. And at the announcement 
in 1819 that an agreement had been reached which provided 
that Texas was to remain a possession of Mexico, even that did 
not deter the stout-hearted from their plans. What would a few 
Mexicans amount to in face of sturdy self-confident Americans? 

On the other hand, there were many elements to discourage 
the pioneer from the venture. Some of these, of course, he did 
not discover until after his arrival. Some he faced before he 
started. 

There was, for instance, the general reputation for lawless- 
ness, suggested in the old story of the man who prayed, ‘“‘Good- 
bye God, I’m goin’ to Texas.” There were plenty of “bad men”’ 
on the frontier, but they were the exceptions, rather than the 
rule. It was rough, but not so rough as the rumor. Actually, 
many of the refugees from the sheriff back home were honor- 
able citizens, who found it easier to make a fresh start in the 
new country than to meet the issues, often inequities, of the law 
at home. This was particularly true during the period of recon- 
struction. The following testimonies are characteristic of many 
from early travelers in Texas. 
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No writer on early Texas fails to mention the fact that 
a strong prejudice existed throughout the states against 
Texas, because of the notion that it was the resort of crim- 
inals, fraudulent debtors and a general class of outlaws. 
And no one who mentions it fails to deny the justice of the 
prejudice, unless it is someone evidently with an adverse 
motive. An example from Newell will illustrate a not un- 
common strain: “According to the best information which 
the author was able to obtain whilst in Texas, in respect to 
the morals of the people down to the commencement of the 
war in 1835, there could not be found in any of the United 
States of the North, a people more generally honest, honor- 
able, hospitable, kind and peaceable than were these people 
of Texas.” 

An open-minded student, when he comes to a close view 
of the early settlers will be impressed with the proportion 
of cultured, high-minded families in the population. The 
dominant motivation for the settling can be proven to have 
been in the settling of homes for themselves and their pos- 
terity. And that made for a clean, moral atmosphere. 


With respect to the development of religion, no doubt the most 
discouraging feature of the Texas situation was that Mexico 
was a Roman Catholic country and practically every American 
immigrant was Protestant. The Constitution of Mexico at the 
time was quite explicit on this point: “The religion of the Mex- 
ican nation is and will be perpetually, the Roman Catholic Apos- 
tolic. The nation will protect it by wise and just laws and pro- 
hibit the exercise of any other.” Stephen F. Austin was quite 
meticulous in reminding his colonists of this obligation. He and 
his. father, Moses Austin, although baptized as Congregational- 
ists, had both become members of the Roman Catholic Church 
in the process of their dealings with the Mexican Government. 
The usual colonist assumed this obligation as a somewhat nom- 
inal one, as indeed, no doubt, their empresarios had done. 


This left but little incentive for Protestant settlers who were 
concerned with religion for themselves and their families. It 
closed the door of opportunity for the Protestant leaders to en- 
gage in any open attempts to evangelize or organize churches. 
Their clergy was prohibited by law from any activity; the rank 


*This full quotation is from an unpublished Thesis by Colby D. Hall for 
his Master’s degree in Columbia University, which includes a quotation 
from Newell, Rev. G., History of the Revolution in Texas, p. 191. 
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SOME EARLY PIONEERS 


Dr. Mansil Matthews Joseph Brice Wilmeth James R. Wilmeth Collin McKinney Wilmeth 
1806-1891 1807-1892 1835-1919 1848-1898 


Buried, Paradise 


Dr. Benjamin F. Hall John Rawlins Dr. Steven Slade Taylor General R. M. Gano 
1803-1873 1825-19— 1820-1898 1830-189— 


Buried, Mantua 


D1. Carroll Kendrick Thomas M. Sweeney David Pennington Henry K. Pangburn 


1815-188— Palestine, Houston County 1838-190— 1829-92, B.A., Bethany, 
1859, Hutchins, Liberty- 


Sylvania, Waxahachie 


FIVE;GROUPS OF PIONEERS 


Chalmers McPherson, J. J. Lockhart and D. W. Pritchett 
M. L. Hoblitt, J. C. Mason and J. H. Fuller 
Standing, from left: J. H. McMean, E. H. Webb, W. C. Veale, 
R. L. Morrell, Dr. Frank Clark. Seated: A. J. Bush, J. C. Mason, 
John W. Marshall, Addison Clark 


The three Stirman brothers: V. I., Ed 
and W. B., and their sister, 
Mrs. Sarah Stirman Skidmore 
Dr. James W. Lowber and wife, 
Mrs. Maggie Pleasant Lowber 
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and file readily found alibis for their laxness. Dewees, in the 
1820’s, pictures it thus: 

The people of this country seem to have forgotten that 
there is such a commandment as ““Remember the Sabbath 
Day to keep it holy.” The day is generally spent in visiting, 
driving stock and breaking mustangs. There is no such 
thing as attending church, since no religion except that of 
the Roman Catholic is tolerated, and we have no priests 
among us.? 


Yet this writer and many others speak well of the respect 
for religion that was generally held. Newell says concerning 
the attitudes of a year after the war of 1836 (Op. cit. p. 154) : 


Though on the one hand the people of Texas, with few 
exceptions, may be apparently little anxious for the estab- 
lishment among them of institutions of Christianity, yet on 
the other, they are far from being atheists or scofferers at 
religion.... That which the author has remarked more than 
anything else to the credit of the Texans, in respect of re- 
ligion, is their disposition to attend upon the preaching of 
the Gospel when opportunity offers, and their marked atten- 
tion and respectful deportment in attendance. No laughing 
nor sneering nor unnecessary noise is to be observed.... 
Such conduct Texans consider beneath them and will not 
countenance it. 


This tolerance of religion and respect for it, however, was 
far from encouraging any organization of churches. The matter 
of attitudes toward religion in early Texas is rather extensively 
presented by Jesse Guy Smith in his Heroes of the Saddle Bags, 
A History of Christian Denominations in the Republic of Texas, 
pp. 1-16. 

W.S. Red (in Texas Colonists and Religion) lists six Protes- 
tant churches organized in Texas prior to the battle of San 
Jacinto. He does not mention any “Christian Church.” This is 
probably accurate enough, for the first two of this Movement 
that we know of were Clarksville and Antioch, both organized 
in 1886. But Henderson Yoakum’s statement in the History of 
Early Texas is less excusable. It reports that in 1855 there were 
35,000 people in Texas holding membership in Protestant com- 
munions, including Protestant Episcopal, Presbyterians, Baptist, 
Methodist and Cumberland Presbyterian, but makes no mention 


* Dewees, Letters from an Early Settler, p. 137. 
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of Disciples of Christ or Christian Church. (H. Yoakum, His- 
tory of Texas, Vol. II, Appendix VII, pp. 532-543.) 


This omission is not surprising. These other communions 
had, each, a Presbytery or Conference or Association to repre- 
sent it as a group, whereas some of these Christian Churches 
probably did not know of the existence of some of the others. 
The two “cooperations” that existed in 1855 had been organized 
but five and two years and were limited in scope to a few coun- 
ties. Moreover, these churches were not popular with their 
neighbor churches; they were “scratchy,” as new reformers 
usually are. Yet there were, in 1855, at least a score or more 
of these churches organized, as we shall see in the following 
chapters. 


The restrictions by the government made any attempt to 
evangelize the raw population a forbidding one—or a challenge. 
The whole adventure into Texas was in the spirit of response 
to a challenge. These adventuring Disciples approached the 
problem in that spirit. So they, as neighbors and friends, rather 
than as professional preachers, began to teach their ideas to 
their fellow pioneers. These, in turn, were somewhat freed from 
inherited types of religion but were supplied with an abundance 
of alibis for the neglect of any religion. 


So the zeal of these reforming evangelists met with hearty 
response in scattered localities but on the whole progress was 
slow. 


In order to give the interested reader information concern- 
ing the status of other religious bodies in Texas in these early 
years, the following quotation is here given from William Stuart 
Red, Texas Colonists and Religion, 1821-1836. (The Introduc- 
tion explains that Red was a Presbyterian and Shettles a Meth- 
odist. ) 


The following Protestant churches were organized in 
Texas prior to the achievement of independence: — Wm. 
Stevenson organized a Methodist church at Jonesborough 
(Davenport) in 1817, supposing that he was preaching in 
Arkansas; Daniel Parker organized a Primitive Baptist 
church in Illinois, and the whole congregation emigrated 
to Texas in 1833; another church of like faith was organized 
near Mena, on the Colorado, the same year; Milton Estill 
organized a Cumberland Presbyterian church in what is 
now Red River county, in 18383; Henry S. Stevenson or- 
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ganized a Methodist church a few miles west of San Augus- 
tine in 1834; in the same summer, Sumner Bacon organized 
a Cumberland Presbyterian church near San Augustine, in 
1836. 


After the battle of San Jacinto the first church to be 
organized was the Baptist church at Washington, organized 
by Z. N. Norrell in 1887. (p. 99) 


(It is to be observed here that Christian churches were 
organized earlier than this date: Clarksville and Antioch, 
both in 1836.) 


Further, Red says: The Texas Presbytery of the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian church was organized in the home 
of Sumner Bacon, near San Augustine, Nov. 27, 1837. The 
Texas Conference of the Methodist Episcopal church was 
organized at Rutersville, Fayette County, Dec. 25, 1839. 
The Brazos Presbytery of the Presbyterian church was 
organized at Union Academy (Chrisman’s Schoolhouse), 
Washington Co., April 3, 1840. Union Association of the 
Missionary Baptist church was organized at Travis, Wash- 
ington Co., on the first day of January, 1849....A separate 
diocese of the Protestant Episcopal church for Texas was 
organized at Matagorda, where on Feb. 24, 1839, the first 
Protestant Episcopal church in Texas had been organized. 
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CHAPTER III 


The Early Entrance of the Collin McKinney 
Clan and Settlement in North Texas 


1824-1861 COLLIN McKINNEY, J. B. WILMETH, WILLIAM 
McKINNEY, J. C. MUSE 


Spas EARLIEST REPRESENTATIVES of the Movement of the Dis- 
ciples of Christ to enter Texas, so far as reliable records 

reveal, was a group of people who came in 1824, under the 
leadership of Collin McKinney. They settled in Collin and Gray- 
son Counties and developed into a healthy community of Chris- 
tian Churches. These were of the “Stone” stream of the Move- 
ment, as they must have been, for the followers of the Campbells, 
in 1824, were known as Baptists, and did not become a separate 
people until about 1830. 


Collin McKinney was an American pioneer of true and dis- 
tinctive type. His father, Daniel (along with two brothers), of 
Scotch-Irish stock, came to America about 1750, and “was one 
of the daring men who participated in the tea episode at Boston, 
and a leading spirit in the Revolution.”! His mother’s name 
was Mattie Blatchie. Collin was born in New Jersey on April 
17, 1776, moved with his parents in 1780 to Virginia, thence to 
what came to be known as McKinney’s Station, near Crab Or- 
chard, Kentucky. “There at different posts along the border con- 
fines of that ‘dark and bloody ground’ he continued to reside, 
battling with the Indians and experiencing all the viccisitudes 
incident to reclaiming of the wilderness.” He was a deacon of 
the “Baptist Church of God sanctified in Christ Jesus our Lord 
in Casey County, Kentucky, Hurricane Creek Meeting House... 
of Separate Baptists’? before becoming a member of the ‘“‘Chris- 
tian Church” under Barton W. Stone, at Elkton, Kentucky. 


*In this chapter, quotations not otherwise credited are from the Mat- 
thews Paper, as is most of the information. 
* Garrison and DeGroot, Disciples of Christ, p. 318. 
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The urge to move westward must have been strong in him, 
for in 1824 we find him, at the age of 48, leading a large clan of 
kinsmen and neighbors into Texas. At least they thought they 
were in Texas, until they discovered that they were about six 
miles east of the present site of Texarkana. (Survey lines were 
then somewhat undetermined; a portion of Miller County, Ar- 
kansas, became Bowie County, Texas.) On their next move in 
1831, they made sure they were in Texas, for they not only settled 
on Red River, at a crossing that came to be known as McKinney’s 
Landing, and sometimes Hickman’s Prairie, but they promptly 
joined in the moves for a Revolution against the Mexican Gov- 
ernment. 


Collin McKinney himself was elected to represent his region 
in the Provisional Government of Texas in time to become one 
of the signers of the Declaration of Independence on March 2, 
1836. Following the success of the Revolution, he was elected, 
for four successive terms, as a member of the Congress of the 
young Republic, and served on the committee appointed to draft 
the Constitution of the new nation. It is said that he was one of 
the oldest members of the Provisional Government, little known 
by his conferees at first, but soon holding the respect of them 
all, for his quiet wisdom and strength of character. As a mem- 
ber of Congress representing Red River County, which then 
covered much of Northeast Texas, he favored, insistently, the 
plan of dividing the state into counties approximately thirty 
miles square; which plan was adopted. 


While still residing at McKinney’s Landing in East Texas, 
Collin McKinney provided opportunity for worship for the large 
McKinney clan and for the few scattered neighbors. During 
these years they were only a group of neighbors, worshipping 
together. Butin the winter of 1841-42 a “Christian Church” was 
organized by a preacher from Jeffersonville, Indiana, Brother 
G. Gates. Here is Gates’ report of this meeting, as found in the 
Millenial Harbinger (May, 1842, p. 238) : 


April 3, 1842. 
I remained with the brethren about a week, preached seven 
times, immersed 9 converts to the faith, gathered scattered 
sheep and constituted a church of 16 members, with fair 
prospects for more. 
Bro. McKinney, an old disciple from Ky. who had resided 
in that country more than 20 years, noted for his integrity, 
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hospitality and good works as a Christian, is the natural . 
elder to preside over this flock. A son of his will assist. The 
old gentleman has a considerable number of slaves, who are, 
I believe, members of the Methodist church and love their 
master as they would a father. G. Gates 


This description of Collin McKinney harmonizes with all 
other accounts. He often preached, as all elders did in that gen- 
eration, but in general he was classified as a layman. Another 
account mentions “Elder Moore as preacher” for this church. 

This was the fourth organized congregation of the Move- 
ment in Texas, none of which was “continuous,” except Antioch, 
which became a “Church of Christ.’ 


Obviously, tales of richer soil farther westward reached the 
ears of these alert settlers, perhaps through scouts whom they 
had sent, for gradually the several McKinney families and their 
neighbors moved to the west in the region that became the border 
of Grayson and Collin Counties, near Van Alstyne. By 1846 the 
entire community had been thus transplanted. 

The order of the moving is told by Maggie Kelly in the 
Matthews papers: 


Daniel and his wife Peggy and Daniel’s and Collin’s mother 
(Macy Blatchley McKinney) all died in 1825, buried near 
Clarksville, Texas.... When they moved up here, first came 
Ashley and Sallie family 1844, then in Dec., 1845, Collin 
McKinney and wife and their daughter, Eliza Milam and 
her 8 children, she being a widow of Jefferson Milam who 
died Nov. 26, 1844. Then in 1846-47 William C. McKinney 
and his family, Scott and his family, Polly and her family 
and they brought the membership of the little church at 
Bowie in Nov. 1846. The Church was organized in Uncle 
Carroll McKinney’s house; he was a Methodist. There was 
not any Church here then, so they met each Sunday in some 
home and worshipped, so that is why it was organized in 
a Methodist home. 


The expression, “they brought the membership of the little 
church at Bowie” is intriguing. For if we can consider that the 
church which was organized in Bowie County in 1841-42 moved 
to Collin County in 1846, then its claim to be the earliest ‘‘Chris- 
tian Church” in Texas goes unchallenged. But if it is considered 


“For a list of early churches with dates, see “Milestones,” p. 19. 
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as a new congregation as of September, 1846, then the church 
at Lancaster preceded it, for it was organized July 5, 1846. 
(Chapter VIII.) The moving of an entire church membership 
was not infrequent in that generation. Indeed, though the new 
church made no such claims, we can grant that the spirit of 
the earlier church, as well as the personnel, did move into the 
new. The continuous church was first Old Liberty, then Mantua 
and finally, Van Alstyne, all within a few miles, and of a con- 
tinuing personnel. 


For the story of this influential congregation consult Chap- 
ter VIII, for it is well classified as one of the ““Mother churches” 
in early Texas. 


Thus, Collin McKinney left his mark upon the history of 
the new West. J. F. D. in the Matthews Papers had these in- 
teresting facts to record: 


He held the position of magistrate from about 1805 to 
1836....It is said that he always advised and often effected 
a friendly compromise rather than a legal proceeding. 


Collin McKinney was twice married; first to Miss Amy 
Moore of Lincoln County Kentucky, Feb. 13, 1793. Of this 
union, four children were born, two of them Ashley and 
Polly lived to man and womanhood. His wife died May 6, 
1804. His second wife was Miss Betsy Coleman of Todd 
County, Ky., whom he wed April 14, 1805. Of this union 
there was born, Wm. G., Amy and Marguerite, who were 
twins, Annie, Eliza and Scott.... 


Reflecting, it might be noted that Collin McKinney 
was a citizen of eight different governments during his 
life time. Born a subject of George III, afterward a citizen 
of the Colonial Government of New Jersey, then of the 
United States; after this a citizen of Mexico, then of the 
Provisional Government of Texas till independence was de- 
clared then of the Republic of Texas. Again a citizen of the 
United States when Texas was admitted into the Union, 
and died a citizen of the Confederacy—Texas having seced- 
ed before his death. 


There can be no better testimony to the esteem in which his 
fellow citizens held him than that both the County and its Seat 
came to bear his name. He was one of those pioneers whose 
formal schooling was limited by the circumstances of the frontier 
but who made up for the gap by a vigorous mind, an intelligent 
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observation and a strong character. He possessed wisdom rather 
than learning. 


At the time of the organization of the Liberty Church, 
Collin McKinney was seventy years of age. The leadership 
naturally fell to the younger generation. This was found in 
the persons of two younger men, each 39 years old, who were 
selected by the congregation as their elders. One was a son, 
William C. McKinney, who proved to be the real preacher of the 
McKinney family. 

The record shows him to have been a man of quiet disposi- 
tion, steady, reliable and apt to teach. He farmed and preached 
all his life, traveling about North Texas in his evangelizing, a 
steady builder of churches and of the new civilization, in this 
growing West. 


The other young preacher of the Old Liberty Church was 
Joseph Brice Wilmeth. He had come to Texas through a dif- 
ferent route, arriving in Collin County in 1846 after a series 
of rough experiences, although he was then under forty. The 
record shows him to have been a man of power, in physique 
and convictions, and the father of two influential preachers. 


We gather his story from the important and ever-treas- 
ured Matthews papers. Born of William and Mary (Craw- 
ford) Wilmeth September 11, 1807, in North Carolina, he moved 
to McNairy County, Tenn., married Nancy Ferguson and moved 
to Smithville, Arkansas, where they made their home for four- 
teen years. Here he lived. a hardy life, rafting timber down the 
river to New Orleans, farming and stock-raising, serving as 
clerk of the courts, and as a U. 8S. Army man, escorting Choc- 
taws and Chickasaws from Mississippi to Indian Territory. 


But the most influential experience he had in Arkansas was 
his conversion to the simple plea of the Disciples of Christ. From 
that time on, preaching the gospel became his leading passion, 
while he farmed for a living, keeping his house ever open as a 
chapel for worship. 


True to the frontier type, he left Arkansas in 1845 for Peter 
Colony, Texas, at the 


Three forks of the Trinity, where he obtained a head right 
near the present Grand Prairie. In the train of his family 
and two others, there were six wagons, some with oxen 
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some with four horses.... Nancy Wilmeth rode in a carry- 
all drawn by one big horse. There were forty head of loose 
stock and one hundred sheep. 

In those wagons were plenty of guns and ammunition, all 
kinds of farm tools, a complete set of blacksmith tools, 
plenty of homemade, heavy bed clothes, a spinning wheel 
and loom and provisions for all the company for six months 
or more.... They camped on the banks of the Trinity at 
Dallas not far from where the Union Terminal now stands, 
on the day after Christmas 1845....The village of Dallas 
had been previously vacated because the residents thought 
that Dallas would not become the county site. So they moved 
to a farm near the present site of Grand Prairie. 


The presence of Indians rendered their location actually dan- 
gerous. At times the Redskins would take the children away to 
play with, the mother not daring to object. The mother thereby 
earned the praise of the Indians as a “much brave woman.”’ 
This situation just about persuaded Wilmeth to take his family 
back to the old states for safety, but his little wife, Nancy, exer- 
cising the boldness of the true pioneer woman, flatly informed 
her big husband that “while she lived her children should never 
be carried back to the poor hills of Arkansas and Tennessee,”’ 
and that “in Texas her body would be buried.” As usual in 
such cases, they compromised—by moving to Collin County. 
Here he bought (for $600) the claim of Moses Wilson, two miles 
north of McKinney, where they spent their lives, both passing 
in 1892. “The old Wilmeth house stands today on the McKinney- 
Sherman highway, a fine example of the architecture of that 
day.” (Picture within.) 

After he, along with William C. McKinney, had joined in 
organizing the church at Liberty (Mantua) in 1846, the Wil- 
meths, J. B. and his brother Frank, found the distance to 
Liberty too inconvenient, so they seated their blacksmith shop 
at McKinney with split log benches and used it for church serv- 
ices. Later, a second story was added to the house with an 
outside stairway specifically for the purpose of church services. 
Here was organized the First Christian Church of McKinney 
in 1848. Elder Wilmeth evangelized all through North Texas, 
constantly. 

One of the powerful factors for good in Collin County and 
the North Texas region, was the old ‘“‘“Muse Academy” at Mc- 
Kinney. 
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Its founder and principal, James Sanford Muse, was an in- 
stitution in himself, so steady, dependable, able and influential 
was he. Born in Pittsylvania County, Va., 1804, he came to 
Scott County, Kentucky, in about 1826, where later he aligned 
himself with the “Christian Church,” which was going strong 
just then, a few years after the union of the Stone and Campbell 
forces in Kentucky (1832). It is said that he had had both 
Alexander Campbell and J. W. McGarvey at his table (not to- 
gether, no doubt). Sometime in the 40’s he moved to LaFayette 
County, Mo., where he accumulated “‘money and property rather 
rapidly,” as well as a goodly number of slaves. About 1857, in 
order to find a climate and labor easier on his slaves (it is said) 
he moved to Texas and landed in McKinney. There he built an 
extensive two-story house, with a wing for a school and church 
purposes. This became the “Muse Academy,” which was the 
most notable educational institution in the region for many 
years. It was the nursing mother of a majority of the citizens, 
many of whom became the leaders of the communities in the 
decades following. Among these may be mentioned R. C. Horn, 
C. M. Wilmeth, as preachers, besides several judges and teachers. 
It is rumored that Addison and Randolph Clark were pupils 
there. The circumstances as related in Chapter V give solid 
grounds to this rumor. 

The Muse home was available at all times for visiting preach- 
ers. The large school room (made larger by folding doors) was 
frequently used for church services. Mr. Muse himself, although 
never a resident pastor, preached often, especially for the First 
Church in McKinney where he was a member. He never ac- 
cepted pay for his services. At the division of his father’s 
estate he waived the right to his share in favor of two sisters, 
because “they need it and I do not.” 


His grandson, James W. Muse of McKinney, has provided 
us with a biography of his grandfather (and a picture) from 
which most of this material is gleaned and the following quo- 
tation : 


My grandfather was a man of great dignity, even of 
sternness when the occasion required. I have been told that 
if there were the least tendency to rowdyism or unneces- 
sary noise in any part of the house, all he had to do was to 
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clear his throat and everything would be as quiet as a 
mouse. 

And yet he was a devout, good man, loved and respected 
by all, and his emotions were so easily affected that it was 
impossible for him to conduct a funeral service, and he 
would faint at the sight of blood. (Biographical Sketch by 
James H. Muse in the Matthews Papers.) 


From the planting of these several pioneers came the abun- 
dant crop of Christian Churches in this North Texas region. 
The multiplying process came after the Civil War. 
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Dr. William DeFee, Huguenot, Pioneer in 
Middle East Texas—and His Successors 
1833-1861 


WILLIAM DEFEE RHODDY ANTHONY 
‘COUNTIES: SAN AUGUSTINE, SHELBY, RUSK, SABINE 


i R. WILLIAM DEFEE CAME INTO EAST TEXAS as early as 1833 
1D) and organized what may possibly be the oldest continuous 

congregation of the Movement of the Nineteenth Century 
Reformation in Texas. Reports from him appear in the Chris- 
tian Messenger in 1833 (Vol. VII, p. 281 f), and in the Muil- 
lenial Harbinger in the 1840’s. But the most complete study of 
the activities of Dr. Defee, his successors and of this region, is 
provided for us by Nimmo Goldston, in his B. D. Thesis for the 
faculty of Brite College of the Bible in 1947. His investigations 
were prosecuted during the years of his pastorate at Center, 
Texas, 1937-41. On these three sources we rely chiefly in this 
chapter. 


The French Protestants, called Huguenots, on being driven 
out of their native land in the late seventeenth century, became 
widely scattered and quite influential in the American colonies. 
In one of these Huguenot families in North Carolina about 1798 
was born William Defee. He entered into the spirit of the young 
nation, participated in the battle of New Orleans under Andrew 
Jackson at the age of 16, received a medical education in Ten- 
nessee and came to Texas in 1833, joining the DeZavala colony 
in San Augustine County. All his life he was known as a suc- 
cessful practicing physician with an unusually good medical 
library. 


It is said that he learned to preach from his father and began 
at the age of 24 to preach among the Baptists. A grandson, C. 


iThe Huguenot story is told more fully in Chapter V, in connection with 
the D’Spain family; they also were Huguenots. 
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D. Defee, told Goldston that his grandfather “was present at the 
meeting between Alexander Campbell and Barton W. Stone in 
1832 when the two decided to unite their efforts in one com- 
munion.” It is possible that Dr. Defee was present at the meet- 
ing in Lexington in 18382, but it is quite certain that Alexander 
Campbell was not there. His group was represented in that 
conference by John T. Johnson and “Raccoon” John Smith. At 
any rate, the urge for freedom and the desire to return to New 
Testament simplicity were in the Huguenot tradition, so that 
the principles of Alexander Campbell appealed to him and he 
came to be identified with the Movement. This is evidenced by 
the fact of his reporting to the Millenial Harbinger. (See be- 
low for letter of April 3, 1847.) 


While carrying on his medical practice and superintending 
a large homestead he preached from house to house until he had 
gathered enough followers to found a local congregation of Dis- 
ciples. The story is thus told by Goldston, looking back from the 
vantage of the centennial celebration in 1936, of this local con- 
gregation: 


Antioch Church of Christ, San Augustine County, Texas, 
has enjoyed a continuous history for more than a century. 
Named for the New Testament city in which “the disciples 
were first called Christians’, the church was established in 
the home of Rhoddy Anthony in the year 1836, by Dr. Wm. 
Defee. Anthony soon became an elder in the Antioch church, 
having the distinction of being, probably, the first elder in 
the Christian Church in Texas.... During the life time of 
Dr. William Defee the church met in a log building, on the 
land of Elder Anthony. About the time of. Dr. Defee’s 
death, a new and more commodious log building was con- 
structed on the site which has been the church home for 
seventy-five or eighty years. This structure was used as 
both school and church. (Goldston credits this information 
to an interview with Dr. J. W. O’Banion on July 11, 1947.) 


This date, 1836, says Goldston, is a “tradition in the com- 
munity.” He then offers additional verification: 


Dr. J. W. O’Banion of Dallas, Texas, former Assistant 
Superintendent of Education, whose birthplace in 1875 was 
Antioch community, and whose earliest recollections of the 
old Antioch church reach back as far as 65 years, is author- 
ity for this founding date. He recalls elder Rhoddy An- 
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thony, who was living when Dr. O’Banion was a boy, as a 
small man with white hair and long beard, stooped, and 
aged. With a white basket containing the communion-ware 
on one arm, and assisting Mrs. Anthony with the other, he 
would enter the church on the Lord’s Day, prepare the Com- 
munion Service, and find his way to his pew. It was com- 
mon knowledge in his early life, according to Dr. O’Banion 
that the church was organized in 1836. This date was also 
verified by Elder Ben Whitten of Antioch Church, who was 
then approaching 90 years of age, and was a native of the 
community. C. D. Defee, a grandson of the founder, also 
supports this date. 


For the next decade after the organization of the Antioch 
Church, Dr. Defee continued his labors as physician and preacher 
of the Gospel. Then the lethargy of the sinners and the prejudice 
of the “sects” began to weigh upon him and he felt lonely. He 
appealed for more preachers to be sent to this faraway region. 
In the Millenial Harbinger of April 3, 1847, appears this letter 
from him. 


Religion is cold in this region, whole churches are be- 
coming nothing yet many are seeking the truth, but tradi- 
tion and superstition are hard to shake off. Many persons 
wish to read your books and have come to me to know if I 
can get them brought on. If you will send me some, they 
will readily sell and do much good....I have been imposed 
on by some who profess the faith....Give notice for any 
preacher to call and see me. I live 12 miles from Milani, 
seven miles from San Augustine, one mile n. e. of the road 
from Milani to San Augustine. 


There have been about 80 immersed into the Christian 
Church in this section, but they are like sheep without a 
shepherd, gone astray. Oh! that the good Lord would send 
some faithful one to plead his cause! I am here alone, and 
not able to do much for the Cause. Now is the time that 
much good may be done. 


Goldston continues about Dr. Defee: 


In the meantime, undaunted by his lonely vigil, Dr. 
Defee proceeded to organize churches and visit them as 
often as possible to keep up their spirit and Christian use- 
fulness. With the old Antioch church under the competent 
leadership of Elder Rod Anthony, meeting in a log house, 
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located upon Anthony’s property (which was the house of 
the Antioch congregation for 30 years), Dr. Defee organized 
the first Christian Churches in Shelby and Sabine Counties. 
Other churches were established under his preaching, but 
no record of them is available. (Goldston, Ch. II, p. 12.) 


He was the father of fourteen children, two sons and twelve 
daughters, through whom his influence has abided for three 
generations. The eldest son, Jasper Lafayette Defee, served ac- 
tively and seriously as an elder in the old Antioch church and 
left a name which “was a byword for honesty, integrity, and 
upright Christian character.” The other son, William Tobias 
Defee, was an active member of the Antioch church, spending 
the rest of his life in Shelby County. Goldston cites much ma- 
terial concerning the children of these families, honored, respect- 
ed in their communities, as they were. Many of them main- 
tained their fellowship with the “Church of Christ’ wing of 
the Movement. 


The reports which Goldston gleaned from his interviews with 
the local members in his period, including Dr. O’Banion, indi- 
cates that the differences between the conservatives and progres- 
sives did not bother the Antioch congregation. Obviously they 
pursued the general policy of Barton W. Stone. He did not agi- 
tate points of difference. Goldston says, 


The Antioch church, according to J. E. Epps, one of its 
oldest living members, has never in his memory had any 
conflicts over the music question, nor has it ever had a 
Woman’s Missionary Society, held Box Suppers, nor con- 
ducted any kind of entertainment for the support of the 
Church. None of the issues dividing other Churches of the 
Disciples of Christ, have disturbed this church through its 
long history. 

The Antioch Church of Christ has been liberal in its 
entertainment of ministers. Both music and anti-music 
preachers—particularly in the eighties, the nineties and the 
early years of the twentieth century have proclaimed Gospel 
from its pulpit. Heading the list, of course were the pioneers 
Dr. Wm. Defee, Elder Nimrod W. Ware, Elder William H. 
Eaves, P. F. Southern, and Council Billingsley. 


Church of Christ preachers serving the Church in the 
early years have been John F. Brill, John W. Strode, A. D. 
King, B. M. Doggett, R. W. Floyd, and others. Christian 
ministers who have found an equally friendly reception in- 
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clude George N. Weaver, D. A. Leak, R. H. Bonham, J. T. 
McKissick and others. 


The most of his life, Dr. Wm. Defee’s home was in San Augus- 
tine County, as indicated, but in 1858 he moved into the adjacent 
county of Shelby about two miles from the lumber town of 
Patroon. He had evangelized in that county previously. In fact 
he had participated in the organization of the first Christian 
church in Shelby County, as we learn from his report to the 
Millenial Harbinger of September, 1847 (p. 5384): 


I have just returned from Shelby County, Texas... that 
notable place for wickedness, for ‘regulating’? and for 
poisoning. Brother W. R. Withers and myself preached 
on last Sunday, and we organized a church at Richard 
Hooper’s house. He has been a Baptist, his wife a Pres- 
byterian ; they both joined the church: The church is called 
Zion. It is the first Christian Church ever organized in that 
county. We organized with 8 members—four males and 
four females. Several others have been immersed for the 
remission of sins—two on the same day. The following is 
the constitution of the church, viz.— 

“We the Christian Church called Zion have met together 
this day the 18th of July, 1847, and give each other our 
hearts and hands, and all agree to take the Bible as the 
only infallible rule of faith and practice.” 

We want you to do all in your power to send a preacher 
well recommended, to set things in order. Much good might 
be done in these parts. William Defee, San Augustine 
County, Texas. July 22, 1847. 


This same news article appeared in The Christian Journal 
and Union.2 The wording varied only slightly. This is an indi- 
cation of Dr. Defee’s alertness at publicity and his eagerness for 
recruits. No carbon copies in those days! 


A later report to the Millenial Harbinger by Dr. Defee indi- 
cates the winning of some Baptist preachers to the simple faith. 


We had a meeting 12 days ago in Sabine County with 
brother Peter Eldridge and G. W. Slaughter, Baptist preach- 


* The Christian Journal and Union, October 18, 1847, Vol. I, No. 49, of 
Covington, Ky., edited by Arthur Crihfield; there it had been copied from 
Tolbert Fanning’s Christian Review of Nashville. This information was 
qeaauetied by Claude Spencer, Curator of the Disciples of Christ Historical 

ociety. 
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ers, on union and creeds and agreed to unite on “One Lord 
one faith and one baptism for the remission of sins.” 


Dr. Defee’s reference to the “notable place for wickedness, 
for ‘regulating’ and poisoning” is verified by the history of the 
region as told in Texas Almanac.* Groups of outlaws, malcon- 
tents, escaped convicts and such had adopted this region as their 
rendezvous from 1803 to 1819. They termed it “neutral ground.” 
Anglo-American settlers came in from 1824 through 1836, or- 
ganized what they called the ‘Municipality of Tenehaw” de- 
signed to control the lawless element. It was not until 1844, 
however, that the army of General Sam Houston cleared the 
lawless element out and rendered the region safe for quiet 
civilization. 

Richard Hooper, who, with his wife, was one of the eight 
charter members of the Zion church, was quite an influential 
citizen in Shelby County for years, as reported in Defee’s letter. 
“He was one of the earliest surveyors of that section at the time 
when Texas became a Republic.” He had moved to Shelby 
County in February, 1836, and held a headright dated February, 
1838. He commanded a company of Cavalry in the Texas Army, 
served as Representative in the first session of the Congress of 
the Republic, and as County Surveyor 1839-40 and again in 1848. 
Sad to say, late in life he was cheated out of his lands by a 
“shyster who sold them under power of attorney and left the 
country.” 


A great concourse of descendants of Richard Hooper to the 
third and even the fifth generation, make their homes in 
the county. Many of them are active workers in the 
Christian Churches and Churches of Christ throughout the 
county. (Says Goldston, and gives the story of many of 
them. ) 


Goldston cites three preachers who settled on adjoining farms 
in Shelby County and “preached in every nook and cranny” of 
that county “as well as in San Augustine, Panola and Rusk 
Counties,” “and even across the river in Louisiana.” These were 
Council Billingsley, P. F. Southern and John R. Tyer. 

“Council Billingsley had moved into the Huber settlement in 
Shelby County in 1858 from Tupelo, Mississippi.” “Elder Tyer 


* Texas Almanac 1941-42, p. 504; Yoakum, History of Texas, Vol. II, 
Appendix No. VIII, p. 542. 
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homesteaded his headright in the Huber community, and like 
Mr. Billingsley, moved from Mississippi in search of cheap 
land.” “‘During the Civil War Mr. Tyer served as a wheelwright 
and repaired heavy equipment. He lived until 1888, the last seven 
years of his life being spent in total blindness.” 


Concerning the third of these preachers Goldston says: 


The minister who is credited with being the first preacher 
in Shelby County after Dr. Wm. Defee was P. F. Southern, 
who moved into the county at some date between 1856 and 
1859, purchased a farm in the Pleasant Grove community, 
and built there the first white house in that section of the 
country (credited to Randolph Tyer in an interview). He 
had previously lived in Nacogdoches county on a place 
“east of the Attoyac river. He had previously preached in 
Anderson county, according to a report sent to the Millenial 
Harbinger in 1857: “I want to inform you what the old 
Gospel is doing in Texas. On a recent tour, I took in the 
Palestine (sic) Cooperation—38 obeyed the Master, and 10 
others at previous meetings.” 


Goldston describes Southern as being “a large fleshy man 
with black hair, black eyes, and dark complexion...a strong 
ringing voice which could be heard a long distance. He spoke 
oratorically and was a master of the Scriptures.” He reports a 
meeting at Shelbyville October 10, 1856 (M-H. Jan. 1857), and 
is credited with reviving the work there which had been launched 
by Dr. Defee. Other places where he is credited with preaching 
are: Willow Grove (where he organized the church), Buena 
Vista, Weaver, Timpson, Center, Eagle Mill, and the old Antioch 
church. 


The second Christian Church to be organized in Shelby 
County was the Willow Grove Church, considered by some 
to be the first. Under the leadership of Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas H. Day and Mrs. George King and Mrs. Leggett 
and Major and Mrs. Alfred Truett....The building was 
erected between 1865 and 1872. 


Rusk County was another that was entered in the 1850’s. 
Samual Henderson reported 13 additions at Millville on October 
28, 1858 (Millenial Harbinger, Dec., 1858.) 
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Brother T. F. Campbell of Mount Enterprise, Rusk County, 
reported 18 additions during the period of the meetings of 
Cooperation. Bros. C. Kendrick and S. Henderson were the 
preachers. On October 2-5 a meeting was held at Mount Enter- 
prise by Bro. C. Kendrick “during which many were brought 
to acknowledge the truth and make the good confession... .33 
were added.” Bro. Henderson reported 13 additions in a meet- 
ing at Prospect. Bro. Kendrick spoke in Trinity County, where 
he immersed six and had three from the Baptists. All of these 
reports expressed optimism and pleaded for more laborers. 

We shall hear more about activities in Rusk County. In the 
Chapter on Education is the story of a “lost college” at Mount 
Enterprise in the 1850’s. 


In 1858 the Weaver family moved into the Buena Vista com- 
munity and from it came a son, George N. Weaver, who was 
destined to carry on evangelizing with great effect. His career 
carries into the new generation, after the Civil War. So his 
story and that of others will be reserved for the chapter fol- 
lowing the war. 


Note: The Goldston Paper recites many details about these 
- preachers and their families. The paper is available in the 
aaah. ©. Usibrary: | 
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A Fruitful Huguenot Strain Through the 
D’Spain Family 
LYNN D’SPAIN, HETTY D’SPAIN CLARK, JOSEPH ADDISON CLARK 


VERY ONCE IN A WHILE I would hear “Brother Randolph” 
Clark remark, with a chuckle, ‘‘Colby, they can call you 
a Campbellite and they can call most of the brethren 
Campbellites, but they can’t call me a Campbellite, for I re- 
ceived my first principles from a different source, that goes 
way back of the Campbells.” He explained, of course, that his 
source was his mother, Hetty D’Spain, who was of a Huguenot 
family. His further elucidation concerning the D’Spains in his 
Reminscences helped :! 


As far into the past as this generation knows of them 
they were zealous Disciples of Christ, taking no religious 
name but Disciples or Christian; no creed but faith in the 
personal Saviour, and God as an ever present Father; ac- 
knowledging no authority in religion but the Word of God. 
Before the Campbells started the movement for undenom- 
inational Christianity, before Christian Union was preached 
in America, a few of these people were settled in Alabama 
and Tennessee. They nor their descendants were troubled 
with trying to harmonize church doctrines with the teach- 
ing of the Bible. They studied the Word of God to know 
the truth as it is revealed to common folk. 


But still my curiosity was not satisfied. I wanted to know 
more of these Huguenots who had worked out the same plea 
as the Campbells. That “‘as far into the past’ intrigued me. 
It was not until I had read the Matthews Papers (see Foreword 
and Bibliography for their story) that this story came clear. 


*Randolph Clark, Reminiscences, p. 13, referred to usually as just 
“‘Reminiscences.”’ The best source for the early period of the Clarks, but 
it is quite incomplete. 
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My interest was aroused and my thirst quenched (as, I hope is 
yours) by this paragraph: 


A group of French Huguenots, and Scotch-Irish settled 
in northern Alabama, just after the American Revolution. 
Through the influence of the Huguenots, the little commu- 
nity dropped all human names and creeds and agreed to 
take the New Testament as their rule of faith and practice. 
Among the families which composed this community were 
the D’Spains, the maternal ancestors of Addison and Ran- 
dolph Clark. Mansil W. Matthews taught school in this 
community and among his students was the (future) mother 
of the Clarks. It was there that the young school teacher 
came in contact with the Reformation Movement. The plea 
made such a tremendous impression on him that he obeyed 
the gospel and immediately determined to become a minister. 
He went back to the Tennessee home and had the joy of 
seeing his whole family become Christians only. 


Yes, “Brother Randolph” was right. Their plea for sim- 
plicity in religion came from a source other than that of the 
Campbells. Then my curiosity began to trace the process by 
which these “predestination” French Protestants, disciples of 
the austere John Calvin, had come to resort to this simplicity. 
When we recount their exile by Louis XIV through the Revoca- 
tion in 1685 of the Edict of Nantes (their charter of freedom, 
issued by Henry of Navarre in 1598), their consequent persecu- 
tion, the loss of their homes, their wanderings through many 
lands for the next hundred years, then their resort to this land 
of freedom, we can begin to discern the natural process of their 
liberation. Here in America they leaned no longer on the pro- 
tection of the Nobles of France who had played politics against 
the Roman Catholics; here they looked no more to the Calvinistic 
teachers in Geneva for advice; they were without their cate- 
chisms, their creeds and their clergy. They had only the Holy 
Bible. To that they turned with a sense of freedom and a zeal 
that was enhanced by the atmosphere of the new found liberty 
in young America. Thus came about, no doubt, their discovery 
of the simple New Testament Christianity which, by a different 
route, had been brought forth and propagated by Stone and the 
Campbells. 


Although they discovered for themselves the simple New 
Testament message without the help (so far as the record re- 
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veals) of the Campbells, they recognized their kinship. For in 
the August, 1834, number of the Millenial Harbinger (A. Camp- 
bell, editor) we find a report from John R. Howard from Paris, 
Tenn., saying, “We had a big meeting here on Saturday and 
Lord’s Day 7th and 8th inst.... Brother Mansil Matthews, Allen 
Kendrick, Samuel Giles, Lynn D’Spain and myself were present 
as proclaimers....” 

The next view we have of this group comes from the Mat- 
thews Papers :? 


Practically the whole Alabama community where Mansil 
Matthews had taught school and a number of families from 
Tennessee and Mississippi formed a company and started 
for Texas during the last half of the year 1835. There 
were two Christian ministers in the company, Lynn D’Spain 
and Mansil W. Matthews. The caravan, on its long and tire- 
some journey, did not travel on the Lord’s Day. The mem- 
bers spent the day in worship and rest. They sang, prayed, 
partook of the Lord’s Supper, and listened to the Word, 
which was proclaimed by either one or both of the preach- 
ers. Religion was to them a vital thing, and inconvenient 
circumstances were not powerful enough to deter them from 
doing their duty as they interpreted it. Almost the whole 
company was made up of Disciples. It was a Church on 
foot, on wheels and on horseback. 


A touch of the heroic enters into the story at this point, 
and connects it directly with the main stream of Texas History, 
for ‘‘David Crockett was a member of this historic caravan and 
accompanied it as far as Memphis.” This was the latter part of 
1835. Crockett had just been defeated for re-election to Con- 
gress from Tennessee by political forces of President Andrew 
Jackson and had announced his intention of going to “give 
Texas a helping hand on the highroad to freedom.’ 


After crossing the Mississippi at Memphis, Crockett, 
passing through the campers greeted each man, woman and 
child; left them an affectionate farewell, mounted his noble 
bay charger, accoutered for battle, and waving his cap 
halloed “Hurrah for Texas” as he galloped away at the 
head of sixty volunteers for the Texas army. Little did 

*The Matthews Papers are fully explained in the last two pages of 
Chapter VI, and acknowledged in the Foreword. 


?From Joseph Lynn Clark, A History of Texas, a school text, p. 217; 
he is a son of R. Clark. 
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these spirited men think that they were hastening to that 
sacrifice at the Alamo, so gloriously remembered at San 
Jacinto.4 


The tenseness of the Texas situation, symbolized to them in 
the heroic departure of their former comrade, Davie Crockett, 
was quite apparent to them on their arrival within the borders. 
The controversy of the English-speaking settlers with the Mex- 
ican Government had been seething for a decade; by the time 
this caravan reached Fort Clark, on the Red River in Red River 
County, it was boiling. So, they deemed it wise to settle there 
temporarily. 


They sojourned about a year in this location. During the 
winter months they held their church services “in the long 
rambling fort, and in the summertime, in the improvised brush 
arbor.” Many visitors, passing through, “were amazed at the 
teachings of these peculiar people” and not a few were so im- 
pressed with the simplicity of the message that they obeyed the 
Gospel. Lynn D’Spain and Mansil Matthews were the leaders 
of the flock.® 


As indicated, this company settled here temporarily, for com- 
parative safety. There was one exception—Dr. Mansil Mat- 
thews; he went promptly into the Texas Army. Because of his 
importance and out of appreciation of the Matthews Papers, a 
whole chapter will be devoted to his further career. (Chapter 
VI.) Let us continue to trace the story of the D’Spains. 

Lynn D’Spain must have been the recognized leader of this 
pioneering family, for his father, Solomon D’Spain, is not named 
in all of the early accounts, until by Joe Lynn Clark in a leaflet.® 


Soon after the Battle of San Jacinto, April 21, 1836, the 
D’Spain family, doubtless feeling that conditions were safe 
enough for seeking a permanent settlement, moved to the region 
of Nacogdoches. There they set up a church which they called 
just “‘The Church,” according to the pattern preached by Lynn 
D’Spain back in Alabama. At this time Esther (Hetty) D’Spain, 
a sister of Lynn D’Spain, was a young lady in the bloom of 
youth. We have observed already that she was a student under 

*Ewell — —, History of Hood County, as quoted in the Matthews 
Papers. 

° Matthews Papers, p. 11. 


° Origin and Early Influence of the First Christian Church of Palestine, 
Texas, written for their Centennial in 1947. 
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Mansil Matthews in the Alabama community. We learn else- 
where (Hall, History of T. C. U., p. 28) she had been a student 
somewhere along the years, in an academy under the (later) 
distinguished educator, James Shannon, who became the Presi- 
dent of Bacon College in Harrodsburg, Ky., 1839-50 (according 
to Sesquicentennial Brochure of the Harrodsburg Church, 19538), 
and later, President of the University of Misouri; completing his 
career as President of Christian University, Canton, Mo. A pos- 
sible echo of this school experience comes from the Travel let- 
ters of Alexander Campbell (Millenial Harbinger, May, 1839, 
p. 198): 


Then to Jackson, the seat of one of the state colleges of 
Louisiana and the residence of Brother Shannon, its gifted 
president...and also with the excellent brother D’Spain, 
who besides cooperating with Bro. Donaldson in his most 
excellent seminary in Jackson, spends a part of his time 
in the work of evangelizing. 


A further evidence of the unusually high culture of this 
young lady of the frontier is found in the researches of Mr. 
Bonner Frizzell of Palestine, Texas. He has documentary evi- 
dence that there was shipped to her in Rusk County, in the early 
1840’s, an unusually fine piano. Mr. Randolph, in his Remz- 
niscences, refers to the ‘‘big square piano” and other articles of 
refinement (p. 17). Hetty D’Spain must have been a young 
lady of culture and education far above the average of the fron- 
tier, in that year of 1841. 


It was that year that a 27 year old, single man came to 
board and office in the D’Spain home. He was Joseph Addison 
Clark, a surveyor, who was passing through, with his sister, on 
the way to return to Kentucky after a two years’ stay in Austin, 
where he worked as a printer. His mother had died on the way 
out to Texas, his older sister had married; his younger sister 
and he had decided to return to the old home in Kentucky. But 
a combination of high water and a lucrative surveying and title 
business persuaded him to abide in Nacogdoches for awhile. 
There his life current was changed by the meeting with this 
charming Hetty D’Spain—and family of simple New Testament 
Christians. For he not only married the young lady (Jan. 21, 
1842), but he also united with “the church” of her people. Being 
of an independent mind and of a rough experience, Clark “‘had 
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no sure religious convictions. He had allowed himself to be 
classed with the unbelievers.” (Reminiscences, p. 18.) He had 
drifted into the currently popular philosophy of Tom Paine, a 
mixture of naturalism, deism and agnosticism. The simplicity 
of the religion as preached by the D’Spains won his allegiance. 


This young man, Joseph Addison Clark, through his progeny, 
developed into such an integral and vital part of the Texas 
Disciple story that we should pause long enough to view his 
background. All that is known of it is told in the Reminiscences 
of his son Randolph. These are extracts from that valuable 
book, pp. 10, 11. His shorter Sketch of the Life of Elder J. A. 
Clark adds some details: 


Joseph Addison Clark was born Nov. 6th. 1815.... His 
father, Joseph Addison Clark (had come) from that rugged 
stock of pioneers who colonized North Carolina, the first of 
the colonies to declare independence of kings and state re- 
ligions. All the child-life allowed him was spent near Co- 
lumbia and Clarksville, Tennessee. At the age of twelve 
he had to assume the responsibility of caring for a widowed 
mother and two sisters.... At the age of eighteen he was 
editor and proprietor of a newspaper in a thriving town. 
... One incident shows the self-assertive element in his na- 
ture. The ancestral record shows a long line of Bible names: 
Moses, Aaron, names of prophets and apostles....He had 
been given the name Zacheriah, but when he took control 
oy himself he dropped this and took the name Joseph 
Addison. 


He spent one year in the University of Alabama, taught 
school three years near Lexington (Mt. Sterling, says J. L. 
Clark). In 1839 he went with his two sisters and his mother 
to Austin, Texas, via New Orleans and Matagorda and an ox- 
cart. The mother died at sea, the one sister married. He was 
employed as a printer in Austin until January, 1841, when he 
and his sister started back to the old Kentucky home. ‘‘They 
reached Nacogdoches County when the winter storms and swollen 
streams prevented further progress.” This was the point at 
which he found a living place in the cultured home of Solomon 
D’Spain, his wife Rachael (Reminiscences, p. 16), the son 
Alonzo and the daughter Esther (Hettie), and here he became 
for the first time, a Christian. 
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Obviously, the local group of Christians whom he had now 
joined was recognized as belonging to the Campbell Reforma- 
tion, for although, as already observed, they came by their posi- 
tion from their Huguenot inheritance rather than by Mr. Camp- 
bell, the neighbors had them classified. For the morning after 
he was baptized, he was notified by some neighbors, led by 
their preacher, that he must give up his position as school 
teacher, because he had become a “‘Campbellite.”’ 


Under this persecution he gave up school teaching and de- 
voted his time to preaching the new doctrines he had learned. 
He continued preaching “until he had used up all of the funds he 
had accumulated to support a family, then he resumed the prac- 
tice of law and of editing a newspaper,” the Rusk Pioneer. 


He found that the newspaper field was not a pacific one, 
either. Randolph Clark in his Reminiscences reminds us that: 
“‘Animosities, handed down from the period of the Texas Revolu- 
tion dominated public questions and all political issues and even 
influenced business affairs,” and 


The paper was intensely Whig in politics—endorsed all 
of Henry Clay’s policies. The other party was the Demo- 
cratic. Its adherents worshipped at the shrine of Andrew 
Jackson—with such combustible material it was easy to 
start a conflagration. (p. 19) 


The practice of law was just as stormy. Reminiscences con- 
tinues: 


The firm of Clark and Chandler was employed to repre- 
sent some heirs in a suit involving large estate. The prop- 
erty was recovered and the suit was out of court, but the 
fight did not stop. Chandler was shot from ambush by the 
leading lawyer of the opposition. The same fate was planned 
for the other member of the firm, but being apprised of 
v? he interviewed the parties and they changed their plans. 

p. 16) 


Sometime in 1842 they moved to Titus County, some miles 
north. Randolph Clark does not mention this move; but he says 
Addison was born in Titus County Dec. 11, 1842. Then he con- 
tinues : 


After the death of his partner (Chandler) he gave up 
the law practice for a time and moved the paper from the 
town of Rusk to Palestine. Soon after this he went to Gal- 
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veston with the purpose of establishing a paper; but as the 
Galveston News was of the same political faith and oc- 
cupied the territory, he engaged with Willard Richardson, 
the proprietor of the News in publishing that paper. 


Obviously this arrangement was of short duration, for he 
was back in Palestine by 1846, publishing the Trinity Advocate 
and joining John F. Taylor in organizing the first Christian 
Church in that community. The story of the sojourn in Pales- 
tine, with Clark’s career as the evangelist for the East Texas 
Cooperation, is told in Chapter VIII, on ‘Mother churches.” 


This preacher-lawyer-editor with a growing family is next 
observed in Grayson County. Randolph Clark passes this period 
by with the remark, “at the beginning of the war, the family 
was living in Grayson County” (ibid., p. 16). But the picture 
is filled in by other references. The account of Mrs. W. H. 
Lucas’ Early History of the Church in Sherman says that the 
Cooperation at Mantua: 


Decided to publish a Church paper, the first of its kind 
in Texas. The editors of it were B. F. Hall and Addison 
Clark, The Church, too, undertook to finance a County 
evangelist in the person of Dr. Clark. 


According to this same account, it was from Grayson County 
that the Clark brothers enlisted in the Confederate Army in 
1861. “Dr. (B. F.) Hall and a great number of these Christians, 
pupils who had been under the influence of Alexander Camp- 
bell and Old Bethany, enlisted in Colonel Stone’s Regiment, 6th 
Texas Cavalry, their Colonel being the son of Barton W. Stone.” 
This harmonizes with the statement in Reminiscences (p. 25), 
referring to Addison Clark: 


He volunteered among the first that went to the front. 
The captain and first lieutenant of the company in which 
he enlisted were elders in a Christian church, the orderly 
sergeant was the senior deacon in the same church, and 
the preacher for the church had gone as chaplain, in a regi- 
ment whose colonel was a son of Campbell’s co-laborer, 
Barton W. Stone. 


These circumstances give solid ground for the persistent 
tradition in Collin County that Addison and Randolph Clark 
attended Muse Academy in that county. James W. Muse, in his 
Biography of his grandfather, Elder James Sanford Muse, says, 
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‘nearly all the old pioneer families of this county sent to this 
school.” And he modestly adds, “I am told by those who claim 
to know that Addison and Randolph Clark... attended the old 
Muse Academy.” Addison Clark must have won the respect of 
the leaders, early in life, for he was only 19 years old in De- 
cember, 1861, after having been selected as an evangelist and 
an editor. 


It was from Grayson and/or Collin that they left for the 
Army, but on their return in 1865 they found that the family 
had moved from Grayson to Ellis, to escape some of the depre- 
dations of “refugees from war ridden sections” and “Partizan 
bands who belonged to neither army.”’? The rest of the story of 
the Clark family and their great contribution to the Cause is 
fully told in my History of T. C. U. 


What a wealth of good—social and religious—this family, 
combining the Scotch-Irish and the Huguenots, turned into the 
stream of the life of Texas: the hundreds of churches estab- 
lished and encouraged by the frequent revivals of the several 
preachers of the group, the teaching by many of the Clarks for 
several generations, and climaxing it all, the founding and build- 
ing of the Add-Ran College which developed into Texas Chris- 
tian University. Verily, the rivers of God start from springs 
in the hillsides. How different would have been the story of 
the Disciples in Texas, indeed the story of Texas, if the D’Spains 
and the Clarks had been omitted. 


Since the History of T. C. U. was published I have secured 
a picture of Mrs. Ida Clark Jacobs Nesbit from her daughter, 
Mrs. Hettie Jacobs Lewis of Fort Worth. The picture should be 
preserved here (and is) for she was a daughter of the J. A. 
Clarks and served on the Add-Ran Faculty at Thorp Spring. 
Mrs. Lewis is a namesake of her grandmother, Mrs. Hetty 
D’Spain Clark, but she spells it ““Hettie.” She is also the very 
efficient Treasurer of the Add-Ran Exes. 


7 Reminiscences, p. 27. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Dr. Mansil W. Matthews, Pioneer, Preacher, 


Physician, Lawyer, in North Texas 


R. MANSIL MATTHEWS WAS A MAN with the ruggedness of 
adventure and independence in his blood, for we are told 
by his grandson, Jewell Matthews, in the Matthews Papers 

that: 


His (Mansil Matthews) paternal ancestor, William G. 
Matthews came to North Carolina at the Restoration of 
Chas. II. to the English throne in about the year 1660. He 
(William G.) was a blood relative of Oliver Cromwell, and 
a loyal follower of the Lord Protector, hence the restora- 
tion of the monarchy imperiled his life and it was neces- 
sary for him to come to the colonies for refuge. Dr. Mat- 
thews’ grandfather, Walter Matthews, served as line cap- 
tain during the American Revolutionary War. 


The family moved from North Carolina to Kentucky, where 
Mansil was born, Dec. 29, 1806, then on to Tennessee, where his 
youth was spent. For awhile he taught school in Alabama, as 
we have learned in the story of his conversion to the plea for 
New Testament Christianity, under the preaching of Lynn 
D’Spain. Immediately, he began to preach, and following the 
example set by Alexander Campbell (whether consciously fol- 
lowing Campbell we do not know), he never accepted pay for 
his preaching. He had other plans. He went to Kentucky, studied 
medicine, and became a recognized physician. All his life he 
engaged in both medicine and preaching. The later story will 
reveal how he became, also, a practical lawyer. 


Then in 1835 came the expedition from Alabama, Tennessee 
and Kentucky into Texas, with the heroic departure of Davy 
Crockett ahead of the main group on his way to the Alamo and 
his death. All this, and the story of the “church on foot, on 
wheels and on horseback”’ and the winter of worshipping in Fort 
Clark has been told in a previous chapter (Ch. V). 
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Just after the battle of San Jacinto, as we related, the 


D’Spain family removed to Nacogdoches. Why did not Dr. Mat- 
thews go with them? They were seeking a place to settle the 
family. He was seeking, as a youth to serve his country, as will 
be observed from the following excerpt from the Matthews 
Papers (p. 14): 


Dr. Matthews was made an army surgeon, and was with 
Houston attending his wounds when Santa Ana was brought 
in captive (Supplemental Sketch of Somervell County in 
Ewell’s History of Hood County. A son of Dr. Matthews, 
Judge J. J. Matthews was living in this county.) 


He served three months in the Texas army in 1886. He 
drew the sum of twenty-four dollars for this service. the 
sum of money was drawn from the Acting Pay-Master, Gen. 
Geo. W. Poe, by Sydney O. Pennington, who was one of the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence and to whom 
Dr. Matthews gave the power of attorney, on Dec. 138, 1836, 
at Columbia. Of course, he was later adequately paid in 
public lands. 


He was a member of the First Congress of the Republic, 
from the County of Red River, which convened at Columbia, 
October 4, 1836, and of the adjourned session at Houston, 
May 1. He resigned from Congress and was elected Presi- 
dent of the Board of Land Commissioners from Red River 
County in 1888, by the Third Congress, regular session. He 
was a member of the Seventh Congress which met at Wash- 
ington November 14, 1842. 


This is the extent, with the exception of ranger service 
during the Mexican War with Company F, Texas Rifles, of 
his services in official capacities to the Republic and to his 
State. He never aspired to public office, but he willingly 
served his country to the best of his ability during emer- 
gencies, and his record as a public servant during times 
which tried the souls of men is worthy enough to stir his 
brethren in the Faith to admiration. (All of the above 
data is authenticated by official records.) ! 


Doubtless it was by such practical experience as suggested above, 
that he became familiar with legal papers and proceedings so 
as to be of service to many friends through the years, as they 
testify that he was. This also made him a useful lawyer. 


*This information is supported by affidavits which are on file in the 


Matthews Papers, some of which are on the micro-film records. 
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John A. Stevens James L. Haddock Edward V. Spicer John W. Marshall 
1857-1934 1862-194— 1865-191— 1865-1928 
ouisiana, East Dallas, Baton Rouge, West Texas Ladonia, Evangelist No. Waco, and Texas 


Sulphur Springs 


J.B. Boen George N. Weaver James M. Biard Austin C. Aten 
Waxahachie, Fentress, Shelby County, ete. Lamar County 1832-1934 
Evangelist Round Rock, ete. 


H. N. O. Polly Knowles Shaw, 1846-1878 John A. Lincoln, 1846-19— W.H. D. Carrington 
Rockwall, Mantua, ete. Singer and Hymn Writer San Gabriel, ete. Austin 


LEADERS IN TEXAS MISSIONS AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


A. J. Bush, 1846-1920 J. W. Holsapple, 1853-1946 B. B. Sanders, Austin J.C. Mason, 1844-193: 
Cor. Sec. 1886-1895 Cor. See. 1895-99 1840-1908, Cor. See. 1899-1903 Cor. See. 1904-14 


A. D. Rogers, 1860-1941 J. B. Holmes, 1871-1952 Patrick Henry Sr. Chester Crow 
Cor. Sec. 1914-17 Cor. See. 1917-31 State Sec. 1931-1953 State Sec. 1953— 
Perm. Fund Sec. 1930-43 oon 


G. D. Smith, 1856-1920 A. K. Seott S. W. Hutton J. H. Rosecrans 
“Uncle Dave’’ Evangelist with T.C.M.S. Religious Education First Sunday Schoo 
Central Dallas, Sec’y about 1914— and T.C.U. Evangelist, and 


T.C.M.S. Board 1901-20 Carlton College 


Dr. Mansil W. Matthews, Pioneer, Preacher, Physician, Lawyer, 
in North Texas 


During these years, as Congressman and Land Commissioner, 
he resided at Clarksville, to which he returned promptly after 
the war of 1836. There he served as one of the principal factors 
in the church until his removal in 1843-44 to Rockwall County. 
With the removal of Dr. Matthews the little congregation at 
Fort Clark went out of existence; the D’Spains had gone on 
in 18386. Some time in the 1860’s an entirely new congregation 
was organized; these had no record, or even tradition of the 
earlier one, or of Fort Clark, according to the letter of Mr. 
Charles Swain to Jewell Matthews in 19386. He had the word 
of Miss Eliza Gordon, 86 years of age at the time, that the new 
congregation was formed without any knowledge of the earlier 
congregation. It serves to illustrate the transient nature of that 
frontier population. 

Dr. Matthews’ aged parents accompanied him to Rockwall 
and there he buried them. Incidentally the Matthews Papers 
(III, 1, 2) tell of a piece of vandalism to the graves of the 
parents. Some persons greedy for the grave yard ground for a 
business house removed the gravestones, which were later found 
scattered in a field. 

In 1848 we hear from Dr. Matthews through the Muillenial 
Harbinger (Feb., 1849) from White Oak, Texas, November 10, 
1848: 


The congregation here are not as yet properly organized 
for the want of proper materials; yet I think the cause of 
truth is onward. Many who oppose us are fond of your 
writings and preachers often quote you without placing to 
your credit. I will name for your satisfaction the names of 
some of the most prominent proclaimers of the ancient gos- 
pel in the northeastern division of Texas, (viz.) Wm. Stir- 
man, John McClosky, Green Weaver, E. D. Moore — Gibson, 
and two brothers Wilmeth.... 


M. W. Matthews. 


That Dr. Matthews was a citizen of “‘no mean” standing in 
the community and of no small recognition, in influence, is 
obvious in every reference to him in the story of the time. Dur- 
ing the stirring and dangerous days of the Civil War he was 
among those numerous thoughtful and influential citizens who 
opposed secession, until the war became an actuality. This put 
him under suspicion during the period of the conflict. So we 
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find in Smythe’s Historical Sketches of Parker County (1897, 
pp. 65ff) : 


During 1864, the arrest of James M. Luck and others, 
including Rev. Mansfield (sic) Matthews, on serious politi- 
cal charges created such an intense excitement in the com- 
munity that the meeting place was, for a time, again changed 
from the schoolhouse to the residence of Thos. U. Toler, “for 
greater protection.” 


This was in connection with the story of the Christian Church 
in Parker County, where, obviously, Dr. Matthews was one of 
the well-known preachers. More light is thrown on this episode 
by a popular article in the Fort Worth StancE clear age (Sunday, 
Oct.) 30; 1949) : 


During the Civil War organized law enforcement still 
was superseded by community action, represented by the 
high vigilance committee which ruled the land. Their mis- 
sion was to find and liquidate traitors to the Confederacy. 


One of the men arrested and brought before the com- 
mittee at Gainesville was Dr. Mansell Matthews, a noted 
evangelist who was traveling by caravan and who was pop- 
ular in the Fort Worth region. He was accused of treason 
—the charge that invariably brought the death penalty. 


Hearing of the popular preacher’s arrest, EK. M. Daggett 
—an early builder in Fort Worth who voted against seces- 
sion—journeyed at once to Gainesville, telling the court 
Matthews’ mind may be with the North but his heart is 
with the South. The Court reconsidered, decided Matthews 
should not die, but that he should remain in jail three days 
without knowing his life had been spared. 


Daggett thought the edict was cruel, and determined to 
tell Matthews, whom he was allowed to visit under escort. 
Daggett and Matthews immediately began a long and 
learned discussion of the Bible, boring the guard who be- 
came inattentive. Daggett then asked Matthews for his fav- 
orite Bible quotation, and Matthews asked Daggett for his. 

“Fret not thy gizzard and zizzle not thy whirlagig; thy - 
soul art saved’, Daggett told the preacher. Matthews looked 
at the floor and trembled, daring not to show more emotion 
before the guard. 

Dr. Matthews was a man of superior intelligence and prac- 
tical managing ability. ““He had sufficient intelligence to pursue 
other business as well as to preach and was a good financier 
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until the war came up and freed his negroes, his lifetime accumu- 
lation of wealth and what he considered very safe property.” 
So says a private letter from J. G. Matthews, a nephew, to Jewell 
Matthews, Nov. 27, 1916, in the Matthews Papers (Typescript 
p. 16). The same nephew surmises that the fees from the Office 
of Land Commissioner, “the regular fees allowed by law for 
administering the oath to emigrants to Texas, and writing a 
certificate based upon the affidavit’ was the basis of his ac- 
cumulations. He also says, ‘The history of the family all says 
that Aunt Gegahan (Dr. Matthews’ first wife) inherited some- 
thing when she married (him).”’ So to the Doctor ‘money was 
no object unless after he was broke.”’ 

Inasmuch as “nobody ever heard of him refusing to go and 
preach” he naturally traveled far and wide in this mission. We 
read of his holding a meeting, along with Brother Polly, as far 
south as Center Point. He preached at Mantua, the early church 
of the McKinney group. And that raises the wonder if these 
two pioneer companies of Disciples became acquainted and 
intermingled. Our wonder is not satisfied by any multitude of 
their intervisitations, but it is fully resolved when we learn that 
a grandson of Collin McKinney, Collin Milam, married Helen 
Matthews, the daughter of Mansil Matthews. We give you the 
complications in the words of Maggie Kelly, of the McKinney 
line (written in 1936 to Jewell Matthews) : 


I was raised by my Grandma Milam who was a daughter 
of Collin McKinney, and her oldest son, Collin Milam, mar- 
ried Helen Matthews, a daughter of Bro. Mansil Matthews. 
I remember him quite well—tall and very straight, must 
have been six feet, blue eyes, hair white and whiskers always 
so nice looking.... Aunt Helen died and left two little chil- 
dren Eliza and Jeff, our mother died and left four of us, 
so Grandma raised us and we never knew the difference in 
all being brothers and sisters and we all said “Grandpa’”’ 
Matthews. He came often to our home, always so pleasant. 
I remember his preaching at Mantua. 


Later in the same letter she mentions a second intermarriage 

of the two families: 
Uncle Joe and Aunt Laura’s last daughter died four 
weeks ago, Eliza Matthews Currie. She lived in Cleburne 


and had no children. So you see that two of Grandma’s 
children married Matthews. 
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Thus intimately did these two lines of Disciple pioneers in- 
termingle in family life and church services. 


During these years we presume that Dr. Matthews was liv- 
ing at Rockwall, but his final home was in Wise County where he 
passed to the life beyond at the age of 85, in 1891, in the com- 
munity of Paradise, and there he was buried. 


Besides being a man of practical affairs and successful, he 
must have been a preacher of power. A grandson, J. G. Mat- 
thews, writes from Greenville in 1916: 


He was doubtless, and it was conceded to be a fact by 
all, the most eloquent in the state from 1837 until along in 
the ’70’s. 


He tells of the effect of Dr. Matthews’ preaching on a crowd 
on one occasion: 


(We) arrived on the grounds about twelve o’clock and heard 
about five or ten minutes of Dr. Polly’s discourse. The 
crowd at that time seemed like any other crowd of two 
thousand people, and as Dr. Polly sat down, Uncle Mansil 
arose and talked as the audience sang, and all at once it 
looked as though a pentecostal shower such as happened 
on the day of pentecost moved the entire audience. That 
great animal magnetism that he at that time possessed to 
warm the crowd from the center to the utmost limit of 
the crowd. He had a voice that was music and could be 
understood as far as you could hear the sound, his words 
perfectly clear and of deep tones such as you are not likely 
ever to hear. 


Thus expresses his devoted grandson. Obviously either the 
grandson was not so partial or else the uncle not always so ob- 
viously eloquent for he continues: 


In about ’76 we had him here in Greenville for a few 
days and I heard him several times.... At this last time 
he had the largest audience that has ever been in Green- 
ville and did much good. (He) was known and recognized 
by all who heard him as a great preacher but on this last 
occasion it seems that he tried to divest himself of that 
wonderful oratory that he possessed, as he told us that he 
wanted his sermons to be remembered after he was dead 
and gone, and to take the crowd with his pathos like a 
cyclone that did not leave fruit only in the recollection of 
the man and not his words. 
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Perhaps it will be well to borrow from this same member 
of the Matthews tribe a description of another Matthews, J. C. 
(Clint) Matthews, who affords a more common example of the 
frontier preacher. 


(He) was a very sound logician but entirely different 
in power and eloquence from Uncle Mansil. He possessed 
what is called an analytical mind that went to the bottom 
of everything, and was a regular talking machine....He 
was one of those preachers that was always poor, never re- 
ceived anything from the church as a salary... but he was 
able to do a land-office business if he could get a good dinner 
and his board while he was preaching. Sometimes he would 
stay a whole week, preaching and baptizing, while his wife 
and children were at home making a crop.... But of all 
the men I ever heard talk, I think that Clint Matthews 
could preach more and teach more at the same time than 
any other man I ever heard. 


In closing this chapter, let us express a fervent prayer of 
gratitude for pioneers of such high caliber and faithfulness as 
these two Matthews who laid well the foundations. Let us also 
become better acquainted with the third generation of this fam- 
ily, Jewell Matthews, the collector and compiler of the Matthews 
Papers, to which reference has been so frequently made in this 
and several other chapters. Jewell was the son of Judge J. C. Mat- 
thews of Somervell County, who was the son of Dr. Mansil Mat- 
thews, by his second wife. Jewell was born about the time of the 
death of his grandfather, Dr. Matthews, so he knew but little of 
him until he became more mature. He was pastor of the church at 
Weatherford in 1920, of McAllen 1922-28, then at Temple until 
his death in 1987. As he studied into the history of the Dis- 
ciples he became aware of the importance in that history of his 
pioneer grandfather and became imbued with the desire to ferret 
out the story and give it to the brethren. So he wrote multi- 
tudes of letters to courts of record, patriotic societies and to 
his several cousins and other kin, seeking accurate information 
from direct sources. By 1936 he had accumulated sufficient data 
to publish in the Christian Courier a series of seven articles 
running monthly from April through October. These articles 
presented fresh information and awakened a wide-spread inter- 
est in the pioneer background of the Texas Cause in Texas. He 
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continued to gather information and was diligently devoted to 
the enterprise, when unexpectedly, he was called to his final 
home in 1987, leaving his wife and four children. 


Mrs. Matthews was thoughtful to gather his papers and pre- 
serve them. Carter Boren utilized them in preparing his Mas- 
ter’s Thesis for Chicago University in 1937. Later in 1948, Mrs. 
Matthews, realizing the importance of these papers, historically, 
and appreciating the wisdom of placing them in a permanent 
depository, offered them to Brite College of the Bible. The 
daughter, Miss Charlotte, was then residing in Fort Worth; I 
went by and picked them up. Miss Charlotte soon after that 
became Mrs. H. G. Oliver of San Antonio. Her brother, George, 
had been, about that time a student in Brite College, and is now 
a minister at Burleson; two other children: Lt. Col. Jewell 
Matthews, Jr., and Mrs. R. E. Worden, nee Marcia Matthews. 


The papers consisted of miscellaneous correspondence, clip- 
pings, typed and script excerpts and such. Through the T. C. U. 
Library they were arranged in order and for the sake of per- 
manency, were microfilmed; they are now filed in the T. C. U. 
Library. Without doubt, much interesting and valuable in- 
formation is thereby preserved that otherwise would never have 
been recovered. We owe much to the diligence and interest of 
this good minister of the Gospel, Jewell Matthews. He was a 
man of large frame seemingly robust and always hearty in fel- 
lowship. Thanks, too, to the wife and daughter for their part 
in preserving these records. 
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Other Pioneers and Pioneering 


ARLY TEXAS WAS SOUTH TEXAS. About the lower Colorado 
EK and Brazos Rivers were the settlements of the Empresarios, 
during the 1820’s, with the colony of Stephen F. Austin 
leading. Normally, we would expect to find the numbers of any 
group such as the Disciples, developing earliest in this region, 
where lay the bulk of the early population. And although the 
north and east seem to lead in definite and permanent groups, 
we do find several Disciple groups in South Texas. 


Strangely enough, the first trace we find of any follower 
of Alexander Campbell in South Texas, was an odd individual, 
who, with regard to his convictions in religion, was without | 
Texas associates or progeny.! He was José Maria Carvajal, de- 
scended from an ancient and illustrious line of Spanish noble- 
men, one of whom was a “‘conquistador in Peru,” another a “Mex- 
ican conquistador of no mean renown,” and still another, “an 
early settler in San Antonio, who died there in 1748.” This para- 
graph introduces the Carvajal who was “greatly influenced by 
Alexander Campbell”: 


It is known that in 1823 Carvajal went to Lexington, 
Kentucky, worked two years as a tanner, and learned the 
saddle trade. Later he attended school in Bethany, West Vir- 
ginia, where he received the guidance of the celebrated the- 
ologian, Alexander Campbell. Greatly influenced by Camp- 
bell, Caravajal renounced Catholicism and became an ardent 
Protestant. While in Bethany, he wrote his good friend, 
Stephen F. Austin, for help in selling Bibles in the Spanish 
language to the settlers in Texas. As many families of 
West Virginia were thinking of joining Austin, Carvajal 
asked his friends to send him a map of his colony. 


Also: 


When Carvajal returned from Virginia to Texas, Austin 
was concerned about getting him a place as a surveyor. 


*His story is told by Ernest G. Shearer in the Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly, Vol. XV, No. 2, October, 1951, pp. 201, 202. 
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Carvajal was friendly enough with Austin to ask for a 
loan of money. 


He was active in Texas in 1830 and the years following. 
Austin wrote of him, ‘‘He is a sprightly, intelligent youth, and 
his principles are very sound and honorable...is rather enthu- 
siastic, the fault of youth.” The commendation will enable us 
to restrain our judgment on him that he might be untrue, 
ethically, the influence of his friend Campbell, when we learn 
that later, he engaged in some military and smuggling expedi- 
tions on the border. Anyhow, we learn that smuggling, at that 
time, was not rated so low, for “Some settlers on the American 
side gave up stock raising and farming and took up ‘the meri- 
torious’ business of smuggling which was ‘identified with the 
best part of the population.’”’ It would be interesting if Alex- 
ander Campbell had expressed his estimate of this enthusiastic 
youth in the Christian Baptist, which he was just launching 
about the time Caravajal was in Bethany. 


The story of Carvajal has this interest, at least, that it illus- 
trates the unexpected and devious channels by which the vigor- 
ous thinking of Alexander Campbell spread abroad. But let us 
come to the more continuing and resultful lines of influence 
among the Disciples in South Texas. In this region the earliest 
organized congregations, or unorganized groups of Disciples ap- 
peared in the late 1830’s. This is evidenced by the fact that we 
have printed reports from them in the early 1840’s and these 
reports assumed that they had been operating several years. 
Not a one of these early congregations in South Texas is a can- 
didate for the distinction of being “The earliest Christian church 
in Texas,” for they proved not to be “continuous.” Too many 
of them, being small to start with, disappeared in the natural 
shift of population. This shifting was greatly accelerated in this 
region also by the influx of foreign population, especially Ger- 
man and Bohemian, during the 1850’s. 


These earliest reports appear in 1841 and 1842, in the Mil- 
lenial Harbinger, which proves to be our chief dependence for 
information. From Washington County, Gay Hill, dated April 
25, 1841 (Millenial Harbinger), comes this letter: 


I am settled as above, and have been some time searching out 
the Disciples of the Lord. Yesterday we had a meeting 
about 12 brothers and sisters. ... We have no public speaker ; 
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a Dr. Clow, a fine scholar, a pious and zealous brother and 
myself do the public speaking. We expect shortly to or- 
ganize a church, select officers and make proclaimers of 
some of the brethren. Will you be so kind as to state some 
of the facts in the Harbinger and request the teaching 
brethren particularly, who wish to settle in this distant 
land, to visit this county? They will find our congregation 
a rallying point and my house a home. There is scarcely 
any dissensions among the sects here, owing, I think, to 
their weakness.... There is a kind of manly independence 
among them (all denominations) here that you do not find 
in the United States.... John Stamps. 


From farther south in Navidad, Jackson County, comes a let- 
ter to the Harbinger dated Jan. 5, 1842. Joel Ponton writes as 
a friendly Disciple somewhat familiar with the Movement. He 
first unburdens himself concerning the relationship between 
Texas and Mexico, counselling against meddling in the revolution 
which was then going on within Mexico, advising rather to allow 
that state to continue its internal strife, to its own weakening. 
He then refers to some difficulties of a Brother Thomas Cox 
with the Baptists (which we will discuss in a later paragraph) 
and asserts his own determination to pursue a straight course 
ahead: 


To give you some idea of our plans for future opera- 
tion, I will just remark that we will continue to receive 
applicants for baptism on a declaration of their faith. And 
when our churches have not been organized on the Word 
of God, we will organize them on the Word of God alone. 
We hold that faith repentance and obedience constitute the 
Christian character. Our desire is to restore the ancient 
order of things in the church as nearly as we can, accord- 
ing to the New Testament, regardless of the opinions of man. 

There are four churches resolved as of above. 


In addition to the four churches he reports another: 


I do not desire to continue, without informing you that 
we have organized a little congregation in this place, on 
the last day of Oct. last, consisting of eight persons. One 
since has united. As we have the same Lord, the same faith 
and the same hope with the first Christians, we have vowed 
to do as they did. We certainly owe as much to the Lord 
as they, and ought to love, honor and obey Him as much as 
they. Joel Ponton. 
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Here are five churches in Jackson and Victoria Counties as 
early as 1841. We can well assume that they were there several 
years earlier. Another is reported by Felix R. Webb, from Vic- 
toria as of May 8, 1850 (Millenial Harbinger, Sep’t., 1850) : 


We have lately had an organization of our church. With 
former members, 2 immersions and 1 from the C. P. (my 
present wife) yet to be immersed, we number 13, under the 
care of Elder James Lovelady. We greatly want a good 
preacher, who in this place alone, can do much good as well 
as elsewhere, for in this section is a large and vacant field. 
Please endeavor to send us help. Felix R. Webb. 


It is easy to see how a shifting population would readily 
scatter congregations of such small number. 

Let us now trace the “difficulties of Brother Thomas Cox, 
with the Baptists,” referred to above. Bro. Cox is presented 
elsewhere as somewhat of a fighter :? 


Rev. Thos. Cox, colorful fighter and hell and brimstone 
preach, born in Alabama in 1785 (printed by them 1875) 
came to Texas in 18382. 

He first gave evidence of his combative disposition when, 
at the age of 49, he enlisted in the Texas army under Old 
Ben Milam. Then he took part in the battle of San Jacinto 
in the company of Jno. Chenowith, and other Indian raids. 

In 1840 the parson again laid down his Bible and took 
up the Indian campaign; again in 1842 he joined in a raid 
against some Mexicans. 


In 1840, we find Cox among the leaders of the Baptist fold. 
The following report was sent in to a Baptist paper by E. B. 
Baylor, the Judge Baylor for whom Baylor University was 
named: 


Lagrange, April 1, 1840. A Baptist church was organ- 
ized by James Huckins, and Thos. W. Cox was appointed to 
superintend the organizing of the “United Baptist Church 
at Rutersville.” 


A year and a half later this same Rev. James Huckins, as 
Cor. Sec., sends in a report involving Cox: 


I attended the Union Baptist Association, all went har- 
moniously until it was plainly discovered that an evil of 


*Leonard Rummel Wayne and Houston Wade, An Early History of 
Fayette County. 
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very dangerous character was among us—Campbellism, in 
most radical form. It appears that a minister (Thos. W. 
Cox) of our denomination has embraced the sentiments of 
Campbell....As pastor he opened its (church’s) doors for 
the reception of members according to the mode adopted by 
the Campbellite churches. Three questions were proposed 
to the candidates; he was then informed that they would 
be baptized. Here I felt myself bound to interfere and pro- 
pose other questions in order to draw out the religious 
experiences of the individuals, but I was stopped by the 
pastor and informed that my course was not sanctioned by 
the Word of God, and that I was interfering with the rights 
of himself and his church. ...1 was sustained by every min- 
ister present and by the whole Association with the excep- 
tion of a few Campbellites influenced by this Thomas Cox 
himself, pastor. 


Thus Campbellism received a death blow, and I trust 
forever, so far as the Union Baptist Association is con- 
cerned. 


The pastor has since been excluded from the church and 
put down from the ministry. Rev. James Huckins. 


Another Baptist source of this story of Cox’s dismissal is the 


standard Texas Baptist history by J. M. Carroll (pp. 234, 235). 
He says, ““T. W. Cox believed the teachings of A. Campbell, and 
so was excluded.” 


Cox himself wrote a report of his dismissal to Joel Ponton in 


the letter quoted above, dated Jan. 5, 1842 (Millenial Harbinger). 
He writes to this his fellow Disciple minister: 


At a meeting of the members of the church (Baptist) 
they formally excommunicated me from their fellowship 
(only three members acting) on a charge of Campbellism, 
without any explanation or proof, Mr. Muriel of Guadalupe 
(Victoria County) in the chair, my friends, by request, sub- 
mitting. So we stand disconnected. 


Rather a wide survey of the churches of the Movement is 


given by David Stout in a report to the Millenial Harbinger 
from Live Oak Well, Fayette County, Texas, dated May 22, 1845 
(Millenial Harbinger, Sep’t., 1845): 


There is a small church in Washington County which 
meets at Brenham, the County seat. Brethren Sam’l H. 
Giles and Lindsay Rucker are their teachers. One in Fayette 
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meets at Clear Creek Meetinghouse, Bro. Thos. W. Cox, the 
teacher. One in Gonzales and Colorado Counties, Brother 
Joel Ponton their teacher. There are churches also in Mont- 
gomery, Nacogdoches, San Augustine, Jasper, Fannin, and 
Red River Counties. Of the members belongiing to any of 
these churches, I cannot speak for certainty, but they are 
generally few in numbers; but the members possess zeal 
and are respectable in point of Christian knowledge and are 
walking in love and harmony, and are bearing good testi- 
mony for the faith (one). In addition to the proclaiming 
brethren named above, there are Brother William Sherman 
(formerly of Perryville, Ky.), Father Hill, Ephraim De- 
boors, Idridge, Clark, and Walker. Brother 
Eldridge immersed 70 or 80 in the summer of ’44 into Christ, 
who made the good confession and were willing to bear re- 
proach for CHnrist...:1 Wi: 


Some of these preachers we have already met, elsewhere 
(Bros. Ponton, Cox and Clark) and most of the congregations 
we have heard about. But there was one in that same County, 
Fayette, which Bro. Stout seems to have overlooked. Whereas 
he provides for only two in the county, we learn of another, in 
the County Seat, La Grange,? as follows: 


The building of the first Christian Church in Fayette 
County was a gift of the well known Indian fighter, Col. 
John H. Moore, who became an elder in this church. The 
building was erected on his beautiful plantation, five or six 
miles north of LaGrange. ... New converts were baptized in 
the beautiful Rock Creek near by. The congregation was 
served by the Rev. W. J. Jones. Some of the pioneer fam- 
ilies who worshipped there were the Moores, the Hunts, the 
Phillips, the Perkins, John Mullen and Warren Ligon. After 
the death of Col. Moore and the removal of members to other 
parts of Texas, the church declined. 


These authors are vague as to the date of the building of this 
church, but it would seem to have been prior to 1845, in view of 
the story which they tell of this Col. Moore: He ‘‘came to Fayette 
County in the late twenties” and was “the founder of the city of 
LaGrange,” in 1881. They relate many exciting events in which 
he was an active participant in the 1830’s and 1840’s, including 
“various and sundry Indian expeditions,” in 1834, 1835, 1839, 
specifically. ‘Later Moore moved to his plantation six miles 


* Ibid. 
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north of LaGrange... built a typical Southern home... and be- 
came a successful cattle raiser, farmer, and in time a wealthy 
man. Negro slaves drove vast herds of his cattle to market in 
Kansas City (p. 84). With all of this background we would think 
that the church came before 1845. 


Col. Moore must have qualified as a “ruling” elder for 
Wayand and Wade say (p. 221): 


Moore was a zealous member of the church, but he insisted 
that others follow his example. He took his stand by the 
side of the preacher where he could command a good view 
of the congregation. He demanded close attention to the 
sermon and decorous behavior on the part of the church 
goers. 


The colonel may have ruled the church thus, but he was not 
so successful in ruling his own household. “After they (his chil- 
dren) grew up Moore strangely sought to keep them from marry- 
ing. The children, however, disregarded this objection, the oldest 
daughter to the extent of eloping.” Furthermore, some of his 
family strayed into the Baptist fold, for a granddaughter of his 
was Mrs. Eli Moore Townsend of Baylor College, the wife of 
Dean E. G. Townsend. She is recognized, by both of these 
authors (including Carroll), and widely known in the early 
1900’s as having done a remarkable and praiseworthy piece of 
work, in developing and executing an unusually strong program 
for the education of girls in Baylor College at Belton.+ 


Fayette County is heard from again in 1853 (August Muil- 
lenial Harbinger), through W. H. Prince of LaGrange, who says, 
“This is one of the best openings for the establishment of the 
ancient order of things, known to me.” He pleads for “some one 
who is willing to serve the Master without fee or reward from 
man, to come and locate here....Send us an able proclaimer 
and we will take good care of him and attend to all his real 
needs.” 


From these several separate reports, we conclude that the 
churches were not then in close touch with each other. 

The preachers named in Bro. Stout’s report, we honor as 
pioneers, but with little knowledge of their several labors. The 
development of the churches in these five counties was retarded, 
as we have intimated, by the inflow of foreign populations. But 


*J. M. Carroll, History of Texas Baptists, pp. 55, 286. C235h. 
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through the years valuable contributions from them have come 
to the Cause. For instance, Colorado County is to be credited 
with the production of W. K. Homan, the famous editor of the 
Christian Courier (1888-1901). The Brenham church in Wash- 
ington County has been a stronghold through the years, known 
for A. D. Milroy, a well-to-do layman, English-born and a strict 
constructionist. From Fayette and Colorado Counties in the late 
decades of the Nineteenth Century came a stream of students 
to Add-Ran College. Some of the families moved to the school 
site, at Thorp Spring and at Waco, and sent their children 
through. Notable among these were the Hildebrands whence 
Dean Ira Hildebrand, sometime Dean of the Law School of the 
University of Texas (B. S. Add-Ran, 1898). Also, Professor 
Kirk, Principal of the Preparatory Department of Add-Ran at 
Waco, and his niece, Miss Fannie Ayres, who later became Mrs. 
W. F. Sims of Hillsboro. 

The Disciples became active in the regions about Austin be- 
ginning with the year 1858. One of the most faithful in preach- 
ing and reporting was Bro. Henry Thomas. In the Mullenial 
Harbinger of June, 1853, the editor paraphrases: 


Bro. Henry Thomas, late of Paris, Mo., writes from 
Austin, Travis County, under date of Apr. 4, that upon his 
removal to the above named county he found some 20 dis- 
ciples scattered over the country, in cold and lukewarm con- 
dition. Bro. T. after laboring a few months was able to 

revive them somewhat and to add to their number—now, in 
all, 82 in the county. Early in March he visited Lockhart 
... obtained three by confession and 2 by letter, and the 
prospects were brighter than at any previous period, yet 
the meeting had to be suspended for want of a place to ac- 
commodate the audience.... The principles of the reforma- 
tion are little understood in this region.... 


Brother H. Thomas was a good reporter. At about the same 
time (July 28, 1853) he wrote to the Christian Evangelist :5 


My first effort, after getting under shelter was to ascer- 
tain the state of religion in Austin. I found a few brethren 
and sisters meeting occasionally in a school house. All the 

° This was an earlier Christian Evangelist, published by D. Pat Hender- 
son at Fort Madison, Iowa. This item appeared in November, 1853, and was 


copied here from the Brochure, the First Hundred Years of the Central 
Christian Church of Austin. 
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names I could gather made only 22, and some of these only 
nominal members.... Having left a congregation in Paris, 
Missouri, of more than 400 worshipping in a fine house... 
presented quite a contrast.... 

At my last meeting we had two confessions, one a prom- 
ising young man who intends devoting himself to the cause, 
with all he has—he is wealthy—and a lady who confessed 
at our night meeting and demanded to be baptized “the same 
hour of the night.”’” We accordingly went forth with her to 
the margin of the Colorado, where we halted, sang, prayed 
and exhorted, after which we both went down into the 
water, and I baptized her, and she came up out of the water, 
with a heart full of joy. You have no idea of the sweetness 
of the music sung that night, or the solemnity of that moon- 
light scene in this place, where the red man ruled but a few 
years ago.... 

We have some six or eight small churches that I have 
heard of West of the Brazos River.... We have the most de- 
lightful country I have ever seen, and if you cannot come 
aid us, please induce others to do so. Henry Thomas. 


In this message he refers to a visit to Lockhart. In the Mil- 
lenial Harbinger of October, 18538, July 4, he reports again: 


Bro. H. Thomas...since he wrote: 7 additions; at Lockhart, 
8 Austin, Cedar Creek, 1. Bastrop and Caldwell counties 
promise to become a fruitful field. At present the soil is only 
being broken up, and though little seed is sown, yet enough 
to indicate that the soil is good.... 


San Marcos is another point reported by Brother Thomas, 
Dec. 27, 1854 (Millenial Harbinger, March, 1855, p. 178): 8 
added, labors of Bro. J. R. McCall at San Marcos. Assisted by 
Bro. McCall, 22 added at Lockport (Lockhart ?). At San Marcos 
now a church of 22 members. 


If we stay with Brother Thomas, we will learn some early 
Texas geography. Along the other places he reported were 
“Lyons, Fayette County, Hopkinsville, Gonzales County, Hal- 
lettsville, Lavaca County. Goliad, Goliad County, and Lyonsville, 
Fayette County and some intermediate points” (M-H., Dec., 
1858; Feb. and July, 1859). 


But perhaps the most noteworthy contribution of Bro. Thomas 
was that he “advertised” the “annual meeting” at Georgetown, 
the story of which will be traced in Chapter IX. 
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Let us get a little closer to the everyday work of these evange- 
lists by reading a report made by Bro. Thomas :°® 


I must tell you of one little church at Lyons, Fayette 
County, Texas. There were some three or four sisters near 
this place. We had no church. Some one or more was willing 
to unite with the Baptists, but they would not admit them 
unless they would be baptized again. They refused and 
wrote me, I made an appointment Jan., last and went 80 
miles in the cold and rain, preached 10 days, received 7 
baptisms. Baptists some 14 or 15, planted a church with ~ 
26 members. I again visited the church last May and they 
had ready for me a large and comfortable house. I preached 
10 days with 23 additions, mostly from the world. 


Dr. B. F. Hall, whose home was in Grayson County and who 
labored throughout North Texas, made excursions into the south- 
ern section also. He reports from Victoria’ and a “‘campmeeting 
of seven days, just closed in Goliad County, the speakers were 
Bros. Jordan, Prather, Stewart, Lovelady and the writer.” 


The energetic activities of this region are further pictured 
in Chapter IX on the development of Cooperations. 


The first preaching of the Movement in Sherman, naturally 
would be expected to come from the pioneer church of Grayson 
County, Liberty-Mantua-Van Alstyne in the southern border, 
whose story we have already told. Joseph Brice Wilmeth, ‘‘who 
began preaching in private houses in 1846,” was the first one 
to preach in Sherman. But, 


The Christian Church of Sherman was organized by Rev. 
Benjamin F. Hall. His first visit to Grayson County oc- 
curred in the fall and winter of 1848 and ’49. Sherman being 
moved to the new location in June of 1848. Dr. Hall was 
probably one of the early ministers who preached under the 
brush arbor erected for that purpose. 


So we are told by Mrs. W. H. Lucas of the Sherman congre- 
gation in her “History of the church in Sherman” which she 
prepared for their centennial celebration in 1948. Dr. B. F. Hall, 
whom she cites as the organizer, was an ubiquitous, itinerant 
preacher who finally settled in Grayson County, but who evange- 
lized far and wide over the state. 


° Millenial Harbinger, April, 1853. 
7ibid., March, 1856. 
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The early years of the Sherman congregation are covered by 
Mrs. Lucas as follows: 


The first preaching was held in what was known as 
the Odd-Fellows and Masonic Hall. This was a two-story 
weatherboarded building, one room above and one below 
... the upper story was reserved for the Orders. The lower 
story accommodated the school of the little town during the 
week and was where preaching was conducted on Sunday 
by the Christians, Methodists and Baptists having alter- 
nate days. . 

Of the group before the sixties there were the Lovings, 
Bomars, Bonds, Caruthers, Odneals and others. Dr. Hall is 
at this time represented by the families of Muse and Hay. 
Others were Collins. Chisholms. Halsells. 


This Doctor B. F. Hall we will be encountering in many 
places throughout our story, as evangelist and organizer of 
churches. Let us pause here and view his career as a whole. He 
was well known in Kentucky as a co-laborer with Barton W. 
Stone. He was co-editor with J. T. Johnson of the Gospel Advo- 
cate (not the one published in Nashville later) which began 
publication in January, 1835, in Georgetown, Kentucky.® In that 
same town in October, 1835, he was chosen along with Jacob 
Creath, Jr., and others as an evangelist for four counties.? In 
his Barton Warren Stone, C. C. Ware quotes an announced Order 
of worship of the “united church at Lexington in 1838” and 
adds, “The minister then was B. F. Hall” (p. 255). That was 
the union of the Campbell and Stone followers. He was present 
at the annual meeting of the Kentucky Christian churches at 
Leesburg in 1834, when Barton W. Stone was bidding them 
farewell on his departure for the ‘‘far west’ (Illinois) (Ibid., 
p. 298). 

He made frequent reports to the Millenial Harbinger. In one 
of these (March, 1851) he writes that he is leaving for Texas 
(2-7-51). From Texas he reports that he preached in a Baptist 
Church at Boston, Texas; was in the home of Collin McKinney; 
was in Dallas, the first Sunday in December; and that Brother 
(H. N. O.) Polly had just arrived from Mississippi via Arkansas. 
As he preached in these several states, he encountered some bit 
of criticism, but Texans always had a good word for him. They 


SA. W. Fortune, Disciples of Christ in Kentucky, p. 104. 
Rabid. p.6202: 
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should have had; his contribution was tremendous. Of course 
the fact that people in those days depended on traveling dentists 
and he could carry his tools of trade with him made it practical 
for him to travel, yet he never lost an opportunity for the church. 


Mrs. Lucas, in her account along the same line, says: 


He was born in Kentucky in 1818. He was a co-laborer 
with Barton W. Stone and Alexander Campbell. After over- 
coming untold difficulties, both financial and physical, he 
stood out as one of the foremost preachers of the new 
reformation. He was a graduate in dentistry, in medicine 
and studied the laws of Texas and passed the examination, 
when buying lands for a New Orleans firm. 


As a part of his unusual versatility he must have been a 
good business man, for she reports: 


... He purchased for his firm in New Orleans, thousands of 
acres of land, head right certificates, for 6 and 8 cents per 
acre. He purchased for himself lands in Grayson County 
this same winter 1849, in 1853 returning to Grayson County 
(his first visit was in 1848) where in 1856 he built his home 
at Mormon Grove. Dr. Hall organized churches in White- 
mound, Kentuckytown, assisted at Mantua, Plano, McKin- 
ney, Dallas and Fort Worth. (We may add Waco and sev- 
eral others. ) 


In his reports from Texas he called his home “Hallonia 
Texas,” doubtless the name he gave to his estate in Grayson. 
He was buried in the old cemetery at Mantua. 

The later development of the Cause in Sherman is related 
in Chapter XXV. 


The Cause in Lamar County was active prior to 1850 for we 
have a report from H. L. Williams in the Millenial Harbinger 
“to publish the death of Joseph Gorsham, who...has been a 
bishop in the congregation where I belonged for five years.” He 
also announced the death of the wife of Elder Wm. Stirman 
(on Aug. 12, 1849). This would indicate a church there as early 
as 1845, perhaps. But no continuous story except that the name 
of Brother Stirman occurs often, followed by E. Stirman. 


Red River got an early start, as we have seen in the story 
of the church in Fort Clark under the leadership of D’Spain and 
Dr. Matthews. But that congregation was not permanent; its 
members moved westward with the tide. 
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The present church at Clarksville began at a later date, and 
seems to have no local traditions of the earlier group, or even 
of any ‘“‘Fort Clark” (letter from Mr. Charles Swain, May, 1936, 
to Jewell Matthews). Their account begins: 


As early as 1853 a group of disciples began meetings for 
worship whenever an itinerant preacher came to Clarks- 
ville. Among these early disciples who later became charter 
members of the church organization were Mrs. William 
(Babe) Gordon, Mrs. Ann McCulloch, Mrs. Douglas Reeves, 
Mrs. Emory G. Gough, Mrs. John 8S. Gordon, Mrs. Belle F. 
Burnett and Miss Eliza Gordon. 


The above is from a sketch of the Clarksville church pre- 
pared in 1932 by Mrs. George W. Whitman of the Clarksville 
congregation (in the Matthews Papers). 


The process by which congregations came into being is fur- 
ther illustrated by a report to the Millenial Harbinger, Aug., 
1857: 


Bro. H. C. Barnes’ of the 7th and 12th of July impart 
to uS some good news from Clarksville, and surrounding 
country. Many brethren have lately removed to that region 
and are endeavoring to organize churches. Bro. B— moved 
there last spring and does all that his time will permit... 
preaching on the Lord’s Day, preaching not under the most 
propitious circumstances, yet he has some success, having 
immersed three in his vicinity.... Brother B— reports the 
removal of much prejudice. 


The rough limestone hills of Parker and Palo Pinto Counties, 
softened and beautified by their mantles of oaks and cedar, be- 
came an early habitat of the followers of the Disciple Move- 
ment, in the 1850’s before the Clarks had discovered a similar 
beauty in Hood County. The key pioneer of this region was Dr. 
Stephen Slade Taylor, whose descendants and their in-laws num- 
bered into several hundreds, (usually) loyal Disciples of Christ. 

It is from one of this multifold progeny that we are able to 
learn much of this worthy tribe. He is Mr. J. Carroll McCon- 
nell, member of the First Christian Church, Fort Worth, a prac- 
ticing attorney. | 

He conducted the T. C. U. Postoffice efficiently in 1912-15 
while a student in T. C. U. He is the author of a two volume 
history, West Texas Frontier. He provided me with a Memor- 
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andum directly bearing on the subject of our present interest, 
“Miscellaneous Notes Concerning the Taylor and Maddox Fam- 
ilies, and their Ministerial Work.” 


Mr. Carroll McConnell tells us that his great-grandfather, 
Stephen Slade Taylor, was of Kentucky Baptist stock, from 
1800, when his grandfather, Joseph Taylor, was immersed from 
the Methodists. The wife of S. S. Taylor was also of the Baptist 
faith, but it seems that Stephen himself was not quite Baptist 
enough to please his old grandfather, who for this cause, re- 
fused to attend his wedding. Unlike so many other Kentuckians 
we have met, he did not encounter the Reformation Movement 
until he came to Texas. This is told by Carroll McConnell thus: 


In 1851 Dr. and Mrs. Stephen Slade Taylor and their three 
small children, Hannibal G., Ephraim K. and Aurilla Jane 
hurriedly hitched their pony to a one horse hack, and in 
company with Uncle Johnny Lynn and family, started on 
the long journey to Texas. They arrived in Rockwall County 
in 1851. (There they) attended a meeting and joined the 
Christian church. It was also in Rockwall County that Dr. 
Taylor studied medicine under Dr. Cumby. 


It is interesting to speculate that probably the preacher in 
the case was another Doctor, Mansil Matthews, for he was living 
in Rockwall in those years. 


Equipped now as teacher, preacher and physician, he moved 
to the western border, in Hood County (then Johnson), in 1854 
“fo the old Dick Blevins place, the mouth of Robinson Creek, 
eight miles north of Thorp Springs.” It was while living here 
that he helped to start the Cause in Parker County, as related 
in 8S. H. Smith and quoted by McConnell :?!° 


The earliest ministrations of the Christian Church, or 
the Disciples of Christ, in Parker County, were in 1856:. 
The first congregation assembled in the home of B. K. 
Emerson, on Sanchez Creek, eight miles southwest of Weath- 
erford. It was a gathering of nineteen persons. Rev. S. S. 
Taylor, now of Palo Pinto, preached the first sermon. These 
meetings continued at Mr. Emerson’s house for nearly a 
year, and services created considerable interest. Those be- 
longing to other denominations were frequent listeners to 
the word preached by Rev. Mr. Taylor. In 1857 the little 


** McConnell quotes from S. H. Smith, Historical Sketches of Parker 
County, pp. 65ff. 
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congregation changed its meeting place to the courthouse in 
the County town and organized a church with Rev. Taylor 
as pastor, and B. K. Emerson and Thomas U. Toler as over- 
seers or elders. Rev. J. J. Hamilton of Cleburne, one of the 
little flock who planted the banner of the Cross on Sanchez 
Creek, was ordained to the ministry, and thereafter took 
charge of the infant church in Weatherford. 


It is obvious that the author of these words, Mr. Smith, was 
not familiar with the concepts of those early followers of the 
Campbells. 


Mr. Smith acquaints us with several others of this group. 
Early in 1859 N. B. Hoffman and wife from Carrolton, Missouri, 
joined the flock and made it number 18. Late that year A. M. 
Dean “from Dallas County” (also from Tarrant), arranged to 
preach once a month and to evangelize in the county. Mr. Hoff- 
man organized a congregation at Clear Fork, and in January, 
1860, was ordained an evangelist. A Mr. Kennan is named as 
one who preached some. J. J. Hamilton continued to minister 
until 1865, when he became the only preacher of the Disciples 
in the immediate area except some occasional visitor. That is 
about all of the record for Parker County until its frequent 
contacts with Add-Ran from Thorp Spring during the later 
years. 


But the story of Palo Pinto is much more complete. For 
Stephen Slade Taylor in 1857 moved to a small community 
called Golconda, but which soon changed to Palo Pinto and 
became the County Seat of the new county, named after the 
local creek. Some of the people who came to Palo Pinto in the 
early 1850’s testify that “‘religious services for the First Chris- 
tian Church in Palo Pinto, before the erection of the present 
building in 1882, were conducted in homes, in school buildings, 
the court house, and in warmer, more favorable weather, out- 
doors. So we conclude this church began as 1857.” 


Dr. Slade Taylor was one of those unusually versatile pio- 
neers, rancher, teacher, preacher, and ‘‘medicine man” as the 
people, as far away as San Angelo, learned to respect him. This 
included the Indians, one of whom told the son, Pleasant Taylor, 
“Me know Dr. Taylor. He, medicine man. Indian no kill medi- 
cine man.” He spent the rest of his years in Palo Pinto, leaving 
behind him at his death in 1898 as many as 99 children and 
grandchildren. 
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Two of his sons became preachers. One, E. K. Taylor, be- 
came also County Judge, until he moved to Idaho for his health. 
Another, J. P. (for Pleasant) Taylor, in the 1880’s lived for a 
while in Henrietta, which then was a trading point with the 
untamed Indians of Oklahoma and the Indian Territory. He 
attended a military school in Austin, then went to nearby Add- 
Ran College. There when the division came over the organ he 
aligned himself with the conservatives. 


Among the several human interest stories that grew up about 
this ‘“Uncle Pleas” was this one. In visiting relatives back in 
old Kentucky in 1889, he preached one of his good sermons at 
Beaver Dam. “Nearly half a century later, Uncle Pleas, who 
was a fine, stately man, with the air and appearance of a United 
States Senator,” chancing to be in Los Angeles on a Sunday 
dropped into a small church where a man named Taylor was 
announced to preach. To his surprise, this man named Taylor, 
preached the identical sermon that Uncle Pleas had preached in 
Beaver Dam fifty years before. 


One of those three tots who rode out from Kentucky with 
their parents, Dr. and Mrs. Stephen Slade Taylor, was named 
Hannibal Giddings Taylor. He became the father of Ruby Tay- 
lor, who married a fellow student at Add-Ran and became the 
parents of our historian friend, J. Carroll McConnell. These were 
just samples of Add-Ran and T. C. U. students of this family. 


This mention of Add-Ran attendance leads us inevitably, and 
not at all reluctantly, down the decades of time to trace the 
stream of children and grandchildren of the old Dr. Taylor to 
the fourth and fifth generation who were students in this school 
of the Christian Church in Texas. McConnell in his “Notes” 
names them generation by generation through the great great 
grandchildren. Among these were two who served on the faculty 
in Waco, J. Jackson Hart and his wife, Cora Kinnard Hart, 
for the Harts belonged to this tribe. Also one of his twin daugh- 
ters of the 1980 generation married a minister, Rudolph Tatsch. 


We know that there was some activity of the Movement in 
Rockwall County as early as 1842, for there lived Dr. Mansil 
Matthews. Whether there was a local congregation there, we 
know not. 
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Our knowledge of the Cause in Wise County is restricted in 
the same fashion. All we know is that Dr. Matthews died in the 
neighborhood of Paradise, Wise County, in 1891. See Ch. VI. 

One of those reports which suggests much but tells little 
came August, 1859, from ‘“‘Bro. Jas. A. Dickson, Comanche, 
Johnson County, “Several meetings in this county, resided here 
a few months, much encouraged.” We can imagine several 
churches set up in this larger Johnson County which then in- 
cluded Comanche. 

In Tarrant County there is a record of a church in 1852, 
in the Millenial Harbinger (June, 1852), which is thus para- 
phrased by the editor: 


Bro. J. W. Ellison, under the date of Feb. 20 reports a 
church of 12 members at Birdville, the seat of justice in 
Tarrant County. The gospel, when fairly presented and its 
ordinances observed, presents quite a novelty to this com- 
munity. They indeed style it a new mode of worshipping 
the King Messiah. The reading and examining the Word 
of the Lord, the breaking of bread and the contribution, 
observed by us in our public assemblies on the Lord’s Day 
was an order of worship which both preachers and peoples 
said they had never before seen observed.... 


When Fort Worth became the County Seat in 1856, Birdville 
community dwindled and in the 1930’s was incorporated in the 
city of Fort Worth. 

We have some reports of early work also in Dallas County. 
But the stories of both of these will be reserved for a later 
chapter (XXIV) where the progress of the Cause through later 
years will be included. 

May we remind the reader, in trying to picture the scenes 
herein described, that he should allow for the times of old, the 
scattered peoples, the scarcity of towns, even villages, and the 
entire absence of anything that we would call cities. There were, 
doubtless, isolated individuals and small groups of Disciples, 
here and there, of whom we have no trace. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Some Early “Mother Churches” 


CONGREGATION WHOSE MEMBERS or progeny move to other 

locations and by their preaching or living develop other 

congregations may well deserve the honored title of a 
“Mother church.” We have already encountered at least four 
of this kind, three of which had the experience, altogether too 
frequent in cases of devoted mothers, that of sacrificing their 
own lives in the process. 


The church made up of the Collin McKinney clan in Bowie 
County, in 1841 through 1846, gave up its life by the moving 
of the several families to Collin-Grayson Counties as related in 
Chapter III. Then there is the group led by D’Spain and Mat- 
thews in Fort Clark, Red River County, in the winter of 1835-36, 
as told in Chapter V. This same chapter further tells of the 
congregation in Nacogdoches County known simply as “The 
Church,” whose life went out into the westward moves of the 
D’Spain and Clark families. The exception to this process is 
the old Antioch church in San Augustine County, set up by 
Dr. Wm. Defee in 1836. It is still going, as a “Church of Christ’ ; 
it, doubtless, has many children. But we have no information 
about it other than that given in Chapter IV. 


This process of the “Mother church” naturally obtains in the 
cities, as will be observed in Chapter XXIV. Many another 
“Mother Church’”’ will necessarily be overlooked in this story, 
partly for lack of space but more because information is not at 
hand. There are four ‘Mother churches’ concerning which we 
have a rather full story. To them this chapter is devoted, and 
through them as representatives, we strive to honor all such. 

Perhaps no congregation could trace a more widespread and 
fruitful influence than the early church on the border of Gray- 
son and Collin Counties, which has lived through three names, 
Liberty, Mantua and Van Alstyne. In the latter place, on High- 
way 75, is a huge billboard announcing to the passing world 
that this is “The Oldest Christian Church in Texas.” It was 
organized in September, 1846. To get its full background one 
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should read Chapter III, the vigorous saga of the Collin McKin- 
neys into Texas. For this church is the continuation of another 
“mother church” which gave up its life in giving its members 
to this one. Or, it is a successor to this one, according to the 
interpretation. | 


The story of the organizing of this epoch-making church was 
told by an early pastor, A. J. Bush, and published in the Van 
Alstyne Leader, January, 1896, as follows: 


In 1846, the year that Texas was admitted to the Union 
of States, the first Christian Church was founded in Texas. 


In 1846, Bro. J. B. Wilmeth began to preach in private 
homes in the neighborhood of what is now Van Alstyne. 
On the second Lord’s Day in September, 1846, the First 
Christian Church was organized in the residence of Uncle 
Carroll McKinney with the following charter members: 
J. B. Wilmeth and William C. McKinney, elders, Nancy 
Wilmeth, Marguerite McKinney, Sarah McKinney, Ashley 
McKinney, D. L. McKinney, Collin McKinney, Sr., Polly 
McKinney, Eliza 8. Milam, Mercus S. McKinney, Collin Mc- 
Kinney, Jr., Jas. S. McKinney, and Betty L. McKinney, and 
the following slaves of some of the above mentioned, Nina, 
Pelina, Anderson, Lucinda and Hannah. 


These sixteen whites and five colored constituted the 
Liberty church in the beginning. They continued to meet 
from house to house for preaching and worship. 


Dr. Asbury Cartwright came to this vicinity in April, 
1847, and gave his influence to the little church, being a 
man of influence as a preacher, and as a citizen he added 
much to the church. In March, 1850, the place of meeting 
was moved to Liberty Church and continued its work with 
various results. 

The body was now reorganized by appointing William 
McKinney, Asbury Cartwright and C. W. Vernin as Elders, 
and Collin 8S. McKinney, Sr., and G. E. McKinney and Solo- 
mon D’Spain as Deacons. At this time the membership 
numbered 69. Bros. Wilmeth and Cartwright were the prin- 
cipal preachers, aided occasionally by travelling evangelists. 
The church grew and increased in numbers and influence. 

In 1854 the first house of worship was erected at Man- 
tua, and thus the church entered its first permanent home. 
Not long after this Dr. B. F. Hall joined the force of 
preachers in this new and growing congregation. He was 
a great power as a preacher and added many to the list of 
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the saved. Bro. William C. McKinney became a power in 
the church because of his Godly life, earnest prayers and 
pathetic exhortations. 


During the dark days of the war, the noble women and 
the few men that were left behind continued to meet and 
worship the God to whom they prayed with confidence for 
deliverance from the scourge of war. Be it said to the 
credit to our people that we never knew any North or South. 
As Christians we were all one in Christ Jesus. 


The war ending, the congregation rallied its forces and 
began to rebuild the walls of Zion. By 1871 the old house 
became too small and the building committee composed of 
J. L. Kelly, E. Taylor, D. L. McKinney, and J. Dysart, R. 
C. Cooper, and Tom Scott built a larger one at old Mantua. 


The church, under such noted preachers as R. C. Horn, 
Joe Darnell, J. R. and C. M. Wilmeth, Alf M. Douglass and 
others, continued to prosper and grow during the seventies 
and eighties. 


Brother R. C. Horn was pastor in 1887 when it was de- 
cided that the house should be built at Van Alstyne and he 
aided in raising the money for that purpose. In 1891 dur- 
ing the pastorate of C. McPherson the name and place of 
the church was changed from Mantua to Van Alstyne. 


All the Christians in this section and many elsewhere; 
namely Whitemound, Farmington, McKinney, Anna, Hel- 
vey Springs, Cedar Bayou, and Galveston sprang from the 
mother church, Old Liberty. 


In addition to the “‘proclaimers” named above, we find that 
of Dr. H. N. O. Polly mentioned frequently in the news reports 
of “meetings” in many places. 

R. C. Horn, one of the ministers of the Mantua Church, re- 
corded in the Christian Courter (1903) an instance which illus- 
trates the way in which that church became a “mother church.”’ 
A grandson of Collin McKinney moved to Galveston and initiated 
a new church there. (See Chapter XXIV.) 

The oldest “Daughter church’—perhaps “sister” church is 
more appropriate, two years younger—was the First Christian 
Church at McKinney. An eight page pamphlet by R. C. Horn, 
written in his later years, is a treasure-house of names of fam- 
ilies from the county who moved into McKinney and fed the 
growing church. He tells of its beginning: 
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In 1847, owing to the distance to attend church regularly 
at Mantua, J. B. Wilmeth and family, his brother Frank Wil- 
meth and family, and several other members began meet- 
ing for Bible study and communion in a woodshop about 
two miles north of McKinney. In 1848, on April Ist, they 
met in the village of McKinney and enrolled for a congre- 


gation....I remember that ten years later when one of 
my sisters was baptized that a very few people lived in the 
village. 


A more detailed picture is given in the Matthews Papers, 
referring to Joseph Brice Wilmeth: 


The distance was too great for convenience to the meet- 
ing place at Liberty, so in 1847 he seated an old blacksmith 
shop in his back yard with split logs for-a place of worship. 
To this humble house of worship he invited his neigh- 
bors: 32% 


Later a second story was built on to the Wilmeth house 
for the specific purpose of worship. A stairway was built 
on the outside leading up to the meeting place and from the 
blacksmith shop and chapel in the Wilmeth home emerged 
the First Christian Church of today. 


This same pamphlet with the articles by R. C. Horn contains 
lists of pastors and of evangelists who have held meetings in 
McKinney. It tells also of several rural churches that contributed 
to the First church by members moving in. Among other items 
is the description of the beautiful church house: 


It was through the untiring effort of the former pastor, 
S. K. Hallam, and the extreme and gracious liberality of 
I. D. Newsome and his two sons, W. B. and E. A., that the 
project was given the necessary monetary momentum that 
made the present sanctuary a possibility, and on August 
5, 1897, a reality, as on that date the cornerstone was laid 
with Masonic ceremonies. Homer T. Wilson delivered the 
address.... Brief talks were made by Eld. Chas. Carlton, 
of Bonham, R. C. Horn, then of Vineland, J. B. Faulkner of 
Wylie, and 8. W. Crutcher of Plano, all of whom had been 
former pastors at this place. 


Among the several churches mentioned in this record, two 
have special interest. “In 1866 he (R. C. Horn) and thirty or 
forty other members formed a congregation called the church 
at Hackberry Grove and later Vineland Christian Church. Elder 
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Horn preached for this congregation for fifty years. Many mem- 
bers of the Vineland church who moved into the McKinney con- 
gregation are named. In 1920 R. C. Horn moved his family in 
to McKinney and again became a member of the First church 
there. At least one minister came up in the Vineland congrega- 
tion, that is, Erwin Montgomery. Also two ministers were or- 
dained in the McKinney church: Hugh McLellan and James 
Crutcher. 

Two other smaller churches are named as feeding into the 
county seat church: Corinth and Forest Grove. And the East 
McKinney church is named as “an off-spring” of the McKin- 
ney church. 

When one contemplates the list of the most fruitful evange- 
lists of that generation who had membership in or connections 
with this small, pioneer congregation, and the number and 
strength of other congregations that sprang up and grew through 
these influences, it makes a picture that is no less than amazing. 
In reports from locality after locality the names of H. N. O. 
Polly is mentioned, as the evangelist. Joe Brice Wilmeth, the 
first organizer, also initiated the church in McKinney, as re- 
lated, along with Dr. B. F. Hall, he started the Sherman church. 
Dr. Hall, whose extensive land holdings and his homestead was 
nearby in Grayson County, was one of the chief of peripatetics. 
Even Dr. Mansil Matthews was related to this group through 
the marriage of his daughter to a grandson of Collin McKinney. 
The most removed congregation in this list of “grandchildren” 
is Galveston. For a grandson of Collin McKinney was the person 
who first called a preacher from this very congregation to start 
preaching in that island. 

No family had a more intimate connection with this old 
congregation than the Wilmeth family. We have already met the 
father, Joseph Brice, in Chapter III. The younger son is pre- 
sented in Chapter XIX in relation to his editorship. Let us here 
present the career of the older son, James R. 

games R. Wilmeth was born in 1835, in Arkansas prior to the 
trek by his parents into the Lone Star State, as told in Chapter 
III. James was a well educated man. After his baptism by the 
veteran evangelist, H. N. O. Polly of Old Liberty, he made the 
long journey to Bethany, West Virginia, to study under the vet- 
eran leader, Alexander Campbell. Later he completed his college 
course at Lexington, along with his younger brother, C. M., and 
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their neighbor, R. C. Horn. After the death of his first wife, 
Martha Lowry, he married Clara Antonio Schultz in 1875. 

The Add-Ran College catalog records him as Principal of 
the Preparatory Department in 1882-83. The Texas Christian 
Monthly of which he was associate editor, with the same brother, 
reports in 1876 (June) an evangelistic trip through Granbury, 
Stephenville, Comanche, Blanket, and Brownwood; also of or- 
ganizing a congregation at Hamilton, and of a six days’ meeting 
in Brownwood prior to their organization. 

His daughter, Mrs. Clementine Wilmeth Briley of Dallas, 
wrote a letter to Jewell Matthews in 1936, from which we quote 
excerpts: 


He has taught and preached in many places and it seems 
that everyone loved him. We are constantly meeting those 
who knew him and loved him years and years ago.... His 
last teaching was at Corinth, Arkansas, where he assisted 
his brother, C. M. Wilmeth, in a college there. Since then 
he has lived on his farm near Ebony, in Mills County, a 
quiet little nook on the Colorado River about twenty-five 
miles from Brownwood. 

He lived a busy life... he was a builder... he was poetic 
in nature, kind, courageous...he was humble...did not 
seek honor for himself. 


Another younger daughter, Grace Wilmeth, attended the Uni- 
versity of Texas and married Professor John F. Bateman, a 
graduate of Texas Christian University (B. A. ’09). Both of 
them have been active leaders in the First Christian Church of 
Fort Worth for many years, while he has been an official in 
the public schools of that city. She tells me that her father’s 
family worked with the progressive side, although his brother, 
C. M., was a leader of the conservatives. She provided for this 
volume the several family pictures which appear herein. Also, 
she loaned me a bound volume of the genealogy of the ‘Wilmot- 
Wilmoth-Wilmeth” families, published in Philadelphia by James 
Lillard Wilmeth. The author is a leader in the Christian Churches 
of Philadelphia. He was sent by the Government to Europe 
during World War I in connection with the Hoover Food Ad- 
ministration. 

On the whole, James R. Wilmeth’s record shows him to have 
been a man of settled wisdom, substantial and steady and of a 
fruitful, teaching type of ministry. 
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LANCASTER 


Unique among the early congregations is the Lancaster 
(Dallas County) church, in having preserved the official records 
of the first four years of its life, and with some gaps, much of 
its later career. A copy of this early record was furnished to 
Jewell Matthews by Miss Lula Lavender, whose progenitors were 
among the founders. (Matthews Documents, V.ii.) She has been 
active all her years (but she resisted all appeals for a photo- 
graph). She writes: “On July 5th, 1846, a group of eleven men 
and three women met together and organized the first Christian 
Church in the southern part of Dallas County. The Record reads 
as follows:”’ 


We whose names are herewith subscribed do mutually 
agree with each other to associate together as a church of 
Christ, taking the Scripture alone for our rule of faith and 
practice. (Signed) :—Roderick Rawlins, Wm. F. Newton, 
William Rawlins, Jr., Zebedee Heath, W. H. Newton, Joseph 
B. Rose, William Rawlins, Sr., H. M. Rawlins, Lucinda 
Kellar, Malinda Rawlins, Peter Hall, A. Bledsoe, J. M. 
Rawlins. 


Miss Lavender adds this notation: 


Three of this group, William Rawlins, Sr., William Raw- 
lins, Jr., and J. W. Rawlins, were ministers of the Gospel. 
During 1847, the record states, twenty-one members were 
added to the church (the names given) and from 1848 to 
1850 eight more were enrolled. From 1850 to 1880 no church 
record is preserved, the several old letters of 1853 to 1860 
speak of “the church” and of those who were “added to 
the Church,” also of the “meeting house that burned.” Other 
letters speak of “Father” Billy Rawlins, and Brother Polly 
as preaching for them. 


This Rawlins clan was descended from James Mason Raw- 
lins, who came from England to Massachusetts, and there mar- 
ried Pricilla Blunch (?) in 1770. They were typical pioneers in 
having large families and moving about much. Some of them 
lived in North Carolina, Indiana, Iowa and Illinois. Two of 
them, Wm. Sr. and his son John M., were baptized and ordained 
to the Christian Ministry in Illinois by the famous founder, 
Barton W. Stone. Like the McKinneys and the Matthews groups, 
then, these came directly from the ‘‘Christian Church” line. 
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Quoting further from Miss Lavender: 


Roderick Rawlins with a group of thirty-five relatives 
were the first settlers in the southern part of Dallas County 
(then Robinson’s district) in 1844. Cap’n A. Bledsoe who 
laid out the town of Lancaster was a son-in-law of this 
family. 

Other letters speak of “Father” Billy Rawlins and Broth- 
er Polly as preachers for them. In 1880 Brother H. H. Pang- 
burn of Hutchins assisted in re-organizing the church. A lot 
was bought (the present site) from Mr. Myron Everts 
(father of Arthur Everts) and a frame building erected on 
it in 1887. 


The first resident pastor of the Lancaster church was Wiley 
B. Carnes in 1880 (picture). Other well known ministers who 
evangelized or ministered there were: Addison Clark, Randolph 
Clark, Baxter Golightly, W. A. Merrill, J. O. Gorton, Ben Hearn, 
M. O. Ewing, C. P. Craig, 8S. E. Wilkins and Cephas Shelburne. 
“Bro. J. O. Shelburne and Bro. M. O. Ewing died there and 
are buried in the Lancaster Cemetery.” 

The Lancaster people expressed their love and loyalty to 
the old traditions of the Disciples in 1899, by stirring themselves 
with vigor in obtaining the location of Randolph College in their 
midst. It was soon after Add-Ran College had moved to Waco, 
and Randolph Clark and his son-in-law, Robert Holloway, were 
using the old property at Thorp Spring as a local school. That 
was prior to the time when people had learned the difficulty of 
developing a strong college in a small community, especially if 
located near a large city. The venture failed financially after 
two years of operation. Its story is told in my History of T. C. U. 
Chapter XXV. 


We find the ‘Mother church” concept recognized by Miss 
Lavender in continuing her quotation from above: 


And the children, grand-children and great-grand-children 
of Roderick Rawlins have been, thru all the years and are 
today, leading workers in the church. 


—and of many congregations, too, as the story of churches in all 
of the counties round about and across the state will testify. Of 
the three preachers in the family, William Sr. (son of James) 
died in 1850; William Jr. (son of Roderick) (they were cousins, 
both born in 1800) lived until 1869. Wm. Sr’s son, John M., 
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lived until 1886 and died at Thorp Spring. Both of these latter 
evangelized vigorously in the counties of Dallas, Tarrant, Hood, 
Wise, and Palo Pinto. Among others well known in the later 
generations, we think of Mrs. Lydia Lavender Holsapple (sec- 
ond), wife of J. W. Holsapple. Many of the Rawlins descendants 
attended T. C. U. Among these: King Lavender, long time Busi- 
ness Manager of the East Dallas Christian Church; John Allen 
Rawlins, District Judge in Dallas and an elder in the East 
Dallas Church. Quite a number of the Rawlins were students 
iIn-t.G.U.;in the Waco dayseand also in Fort Worth. W.B. 
Parks belonged to the Rawlins tribe. He was one of the early 
faculty members of the Thorp Spring school and later (1911) 
became the first Dean to be used by T. C. U. Later he completed 
his Ph. D. degree in Chemistry and joined the faculty of the 
Teachers College in Pittsburg, Kansas, where he died, and later 
Mrs. Parks also. 

Fort Worth became the home of several of the Lavenders, of 
the same tribe. Mr. E. L. Lavender, a merchant, was for many 
years one of the substantial elders in the First Church. His 
daughter, Thelma, Mrs. Clay Stivers, is yet an active worker 
in the University church. 

There are just samples of the scattered fruitage of that old 
Mother church in Lancaster; a search in the several congrega- 
tions in Dallas would reveal many more. The Lancaster church 
has a full and clear title to the appellation, ““Mother church.”’ 

Indeed the stream of its influence reaches far, even to the 
lands beyond the sea. One of the Rawlins daughters attended 
Add-Ran at Thorp Spring, married Mr. Cherryhomes, and made 
a faithful Christian home in Jacksboro. Their two sons became 
ministers and both completed the B. A. and B. D. degrees in 
T. C. U. Rawlins Cherryhomes, after several pastorates in 
Texas, including Gainesville, became pastor in Hobart, Okla- 
homa. George served a successful pastorate in Mineola, then 
began his career as a foreign missionary. After careful spe- 
cialization in Yale, Cornell and other schools, he was sent by the 
U. C. M. S. to China. His wife, Margaret Kennedy, whose par- 
ents were missionaries in the Philippines, joined him there. 
They, along with the others, were forced to abandon China. The 
Society sent them to Thailand (Siam) to carry on the work that 
had been begun by our British brethren. 
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Thus this mother congregation has spread the waves of its 
influence around the world. 


In the region where Rusk and Gregg Counties border we 
find two prominent “Mother churches.” (Gregg was sliced off 
of Rusk and Upshur in 18738.) Their progeny intermingled, as 
we shall observe, but we will treat them as separate entities. 


The early congregation, known as Christian Union, was es- 
tablished (approximately) in 1852. David Holloway, one of the 
leaders, arrived in Texas in 1848, died in 1856, and was buried 
in the old Christian Union Cemetery near Camden. Many of the 
descendants of him and his fellow pioneers became active leaders 
in the later Longview (and other) congregations. It was from 
one of these, Mrs. T. W. Swiley, nee Miss*George Prothro, that 
I obtained the following story, along with a pleasant personally 
conducted tour of the ancient site of the church and the old 
cemetery. She is the great-granddaughter of David Holloway. 
Here is her account: 


History of the Christian Church near Camden, in Rusk 
County, Texas, called Christian Union. 


About fifteen miles southeast of Longview, Texas, is the site 
of where once stood the little town of Camden. A charter was 
granted for a ferry to operate there, across the Sabine River, 
in 1843, and perhaps that was the beginning of the community. 


A few miles west of Camden, on the Sabine Road going on 
to the neighborhoods of Peatown and Danville, there was a 
Christian church known as Christian Union. This was a typical 
rural church where the members came from miles around to 
worship there. It was a simple frame building, no doubt having 
been built by the men of the community, with their own hands, 
in order that they and their families might have a house in 
which to worship. Here the families would enter and walk down 
the aisle together, and the men would sit on one side with the 
men and the women would sit on the other side with the women, 
as this was the custom at that time. The slaves in the commu- 
nity were members of this same congregation. They sat in the 
rear where their seats were raised, like steps, and built against 
the back wall. They were all a part of the same service. 

It was from this community, and this church, that the men 
and boys joined the troops to fight in the Civil War for what 
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they thought were their rights, and many of them never came 
back. 

Some of the members of this congregation were: the Phil- 
lips, Cunyus, Holloways, Blakeleys, Hutchings, Fambroughs, 
Robertsons, Prothros, and a Mr. Tom Young, a single man who 
was a merchant at Camden. (And no doubt many whose names 
I do not have.) 

It was during the years following the war, when times were 
hard and farm labor was scarce, that the Texas & Pacific Rail- 
road came through East Texas (about 1870-1871), establishing 
the little towns of Hallsville and Longview along its route, which 
gave promise of better conditions and good advantages for the 
families of growing children, that people began moving out to 
these centers, and other places. The railroad put an end to the 
ferries in many places, and the postoffice at Camden was dis- 
continued. 

The Prothros, Blakeleys and others moved to Hallsville and 
organized the church there, which is known as the Church of 
Christ. The Holloways and others moved to Longview and or- 
ganized the Christian Church there. 

For about a quarter of a century this Christian Union church 
was an active one. The church building has been gone for many 
years and only the graveyard is there to mark the spot. Some 
of the graves are identified by marble tombstones, but a great 
number of the members who worshipped there so long ago lie 
in unmarked graves. 

Little is known of the organization of this church, but when 
the church was organized in Longview in 1875, seven of the 
twelve charter members were from this Christian Union con- 
gregation. 

This site is on the new Highway 149, between Longview 
and Tatum, being a few miles west of the big dam to the beau- 
tiful new Lake of Cherokee. (Written by Mrs. T. W. Swiley.) 


The eight family names she has listed above appear re- 
peatedly in the stories of several, even many, congregations of 
the later generations, especially in and about Longview. We 
will now trace a few of the leaders and observe some of their 
prominent children, omitting most of them. 

David Holloway, born 1783 in Georgia, with his wife Mary 
(Hardigree), settled at Camden 1848. He died in 1856 and 
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both of them were buried at Christian Union. Two daughters 
married Anderson Fambrough and John Blakeley. The names of 
their children and themselves appear on tombstones at Christian 
Union Cemetery. 


David had two sons, James and John, who followed him to 
Texas and settled at Camden; both were elders and preached 
for the church there often. James F. moved to Longview with 
his wife and son, Wm. C., and all became charter members. The 
men helped to build, with their own hands, the church house 
there; they were buried at Peatown. 


John T. moved to Upshur County and died there 1877. His 
son, Robert F. Holloway, attended Add-Ran College at Thorp 
Spring, and after graduating married Louella Clark, the eldest 
daughter of Randolph. ‘“‘Bob’” Holloway became quite a figure 
in the educational affairs of the state as well as of the church, 
and was very influential in the enterprise of the Disciples in 
Texas. He was the business manager of four junior colleges, in 
succession, associated with his father-in-law, Randolph Clark, 
then became the first President of Randolph College at Cisco in 
1912. Earlier, while living at Comanche, he served as Superin- 
tendent of Schools and also as County Attorney, after 1925 he 
became Superintendent of the Public Schools of Ranger and 
President of their Junior College. He and his wife (Louella 
Clark) made a home for Randolph Clark during the latter years 
of his life. Their two sons are carrying on the traditional spirit 
of these two noble families. Robert, a lawyer in Brownwood, is 
an active elder in the church there. Sterling, a lawyer and 
founder and President of the Continental Life Insurance Com- 
pany in Fort Worth, is a valued leader and one time Chairman 
of the Board of the University Christian Church. Wm. C. Hollo- 
way (son of James F.), known affectionately as “‘Billy” Hollo- 
way, was a “soulful” preacher, according to McPherson (p. 200). 
Ann Holloway (daughter of James F.) married George Prothro, 
and became the mother of ‘“‘Miss George’ as she was known in 
T. C. U., and later as Mrs. T. W. Swiley, our appreciated friend 
and valuable helper in this pleasant task. Another daughter, 
Julia Holloway, married W. F. McHaney and became the mother 
of several children of the name, prominent leaders in the Long- 
view Christian Church. 
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The other “mother church” in Rusk County, fifteen miles 
away, was the one which in later generations confused many of 
us by having three separate names: Elderville, Edwardsville, 
and Peatown. On the occasion of a new church building on 
Oct. 21, 1951, a history of this old church was written by Miss 
Lillian Watson of one of the founding families. Her story 
starts off: 


In 1850, when the present Peatown Church was a part of 
Rusk County (Gregg was cut out of Rusk in 1873), Colonel 
Hayward H. Edwards of Nacogdoches deeded and gave five 
acres of land to the little community for school, church and 
cemetery purposes. The deed was made to John Watson 
and Elbert Dickson as trustees, and the original deed is still 
in the Watson family. The community was named Edwards- 
ville in honor of the donor. One year a large crop of peas 
was grown on a field adjoining this land and a boy sug- 
gested the name of the community should be Peatown, and 
since, it has been known by that name. 


The first building of this community was of log con- 
struction and was a Union Church. After its use was dis- 
continued, the Methodists organized and put up a building. 
After the Methodists disbanded, the Baptists organized, but 
after a few years discontinued their work here. (Program) 


After this shifting about of the population, the Disciples of 
Christ finally gathered together enough members to form a per- 
manent congregation. Miss Watson continues: 


In 1871, Brother Ed Sterman, a much loved Christian 
minister, set in order a congregation of twelve members. 
Those Charter members were Brother E. F. Major and 
wife, Nels Wood and wife, Sam Lee and wife, John Watson, 
B. F. Watson, Miss Amanda Watson, Sue Watson and Lydia 
Watson. Elders and deacons were not elected at this time. 
Brother Sterman left the congregation in charge of Brother 
E. F. Major, who served as pastor until his death in 1882. 
Brother William C. Holloway served for a time as pastor. 
... Another pastor was Brother John T. Poe. Then Brother 
Alton Livesay became pastor of this church and served 
faithfully until his death in 1920. He and his devoted wife, 
Betty Major Livesay, are buried there. (Also W. C. Hol- 
loway and E. F. Major.) 


What more complete example could be found of a congrega- 
tion being served by home folk preachers for nearly fifty years! 
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No wonder the roots ran deep. John T. Poe became pastor at 
Longview and also at Huntsville. The Holloways, we presume, 
were farmers; about the last named, Alton Livesay, we know 
more. He was a teacher of the school in the neighborhood, called 
Edwardsville, a few miles away from the church. He must have 
been a good one; they never changed. He sent at least three of 
his children to T. C. U. One of the boys, Chalmers, bore the 
name of a frequent visiting evangelist, Chalmers McPherson. 
Randolph Clark had the habit of holding a meeting at Peatown, 
as I have heard him say. Others were: L. A. Dale, D. A. Leak, 
J. T. Eaves, C. M. Wilmeth, A. O. Riall, J. W. Walker and F. L. 
Young. 


Another interesting item from this sketch reveals a connec- 
tion between.these two “Mother Churches’: 


The building in which the congregation was organized 
stood west of the present building in what is now the ceme- 
tery. Some years later this building was torn down and 
the building which had been abandoned at Camden, some 
fifteen miles east of Peatown, was bought and erected on the 
present site of the Peatown Church. Still later, in 1913, this 
building was remodeled and enlarged. This building housed 
the congregation until June, 1951, when it was taken down 
and this beautiful red brick chapel was constructed by 
friends and descendants of the charter members, even to 
the sixth generation, there being present at the ground 
breaking, a great-great-grandson of one of the charter 
members. (Program) 


This influence of this rural congregation was far from being 
local. The Longview church can testify to its influence by the 
members it received. The Watson family are scattered. H. H. 
Watson became a football star in T. C. U. in Waco and later an 
elder in Central Church of Dallas, for many years. His wife 
was Olive Cunyus, a “founding” name, and their children have 
proved outstanding. His brother “Jeff,” also a T. C. U. student, 
is active and influential in the Lubbock Church. Who dare 
assert that these country churches died? They live again in lives 
(and congregations) made better by their presence. 

The life of Christian Union was carried on, also through the 
Longview Church, so much so that Mrs. Swiley has suggested 
that we classify Peatown and Longview as “twin sisters” and 
Christian Union as the mother. These families are much inter- 
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mingled. I struggled to formulate a genealogical table of them, 
but concluded that it was too complicated for me to figure out 
or for you to follow. One example will illustrate: the Lillian Wat- 
son who reported on Peatown church is not only a Watson, she is 
also a great-granddaughter of James Holloway. 


The Longview congregation, of course, is of a somewhat later 
generation and deserves much more space than we can spare. Its 
old building (1876) is pictured herein. Its present structure is 
a magnificent one, atop a prominent hill, Nugett Hill, which 
was purchased and donated by Judge Will C. Hurst. It was the 
building of the Texas and Pacific Railway through that section 
in the 1870’s that moved the population from the country; it 
was the discovery of oil that boomed the several towns into cities. 
Longview has accepted the challenge and met it, with a complete 
and wise program. It has become a mother itself, having led in 
establishing a new church in its suburb, Greggton. Mrs. Swiley 
wisely writes: 


No history of the Longview church would be complete 
without the mention of Annie Lea Holloway, Mrs. A 
Latham, daughter of Billy Holloway. No one person has 
meant more to the church here than she. She taught in the 
Bible school for many years, was a leader in the Women’s 
work and was interested in every phase of Christian de- 
velopment. An acceptable Library has been established in 
the local church which is known as the Annie Lea Latham 
Library. 


Some of the longer pastorates have been by J. P. Holloway, 
1873-76; Jno. T. Poe, 1875-85; W. C. Holloway, 1887-97; J. N. 
Wooten, 1905 and 1908-17; W. C. Jones, 1919-23; James Wright, 
1928-31; and the present pastor, Sloan Gentry, a Palestine prod- 
uct and alumnus of T. C. U. (42) and Brite College, B. D. (’45). 


PALESTINE 


In the year 1947 the First Christian Church of Palestine 
celebrated the centennial of its organization by a Pageant which 
had been compiled and composed by Mrs. Zula W. Procter. This 
faithful Christian woman who for years has been a leader in the 
Palestine congregation and active, too, in the state-wide work of 
the women, graciously loaned us much of the material from 
which she had drawn. In this was included a reference to a 
Homecoming event in 1932 and a personal letter to the then 
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pastor, John C. Welch, written from Ranger by Randolph Clark, 
in his own familiar (to me) script. From this we glean our 
story, beginning with Clark’s account of the formation of the 
original congregation in Anderson County near old Fort Hous- 
ton, where the John H. Reagan home stands: 


Before Palestine was the county seat of Anderson County 
the country was so sparsely settled, there were not enough 
numbers to form a church of any one church. A meeting 
was called in a schoolhouse of all who would agree to form 
a church. Sixteen men met and appointed a committee to 
write articles of agreement. They assembled to hear the 
report. The paper was read and discussed but could not be 
agreed upon. It seemed to get them farther apart. A mo- 
tion was made to put the paper in the fire and that they all 
go home and that each man for himself study the New 
Testament by himself, without help of anyone, hear no 
preacher, read no papers and see if he could learn what the 
church was, as at first organized, how one could get into 
it and what (he) must be as a member. This was done 
and the sixteen came together at the appointed time and 
their report agreed. They formed the church. 


The Baptist missionary who had been in the county 
hunting members to form a church saw that was not the 
name of the church that had sent him out, but that he would 
accept it, and he became their preacher. His name was 
Jordan. The little church house, built in the east side of 
the old town was the first church I was in when I went there 
with my mother in 1850. They called it the Christian 
Church. (R. Clark) 


Included in these papers is a carbon copy of a Constitution 
which we may well assume was the original. Some of its distinc- 
tive features are revealed in the following quotations from this 
document: 


Constitution of the Church of Christ at Palestine, An- 
derson County, Texas, holding and teaching distinctive pe- 
culiarities of Baptism (hic), believes immersion a necessary 
prerequisite to church fellowship. 


Chapter I Of Fellowship 


Art. 1st. This church shall be composed of persons who 
Hae been baptized on personal profession of their faith in 
rist. 
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Art. 2nd. This church will fellowship and hold fraternal 
correspondence with those who have been baptized on pro- 
fession of faith in Christ and maintain good morals. 


Chapter II Of Faith 


Art. 1st. There is one Body. 
Art. 2nd. There is one Spirit. 
Art. 3rd. There is one Hope. 
Art. 4th. There is one Lord. 
Art. 5th. There is one Faith. 
Art. 6th. There is one Baptism. 
Art. 7th. There is one God. 


Chapter IV Of Government 


Art. 1st. The government shall be vested in the church, 
which shall deal with all offenders according to the rule 
given in Matt. 19 chap. But she may conduct everything 
preparatory to coming before the church by her judicial 
committee, and the parties aggrieved if it be a private 
offense, if public by her judicial committee alone. 


Chapter V Of General Provisions 


Art. 1st. This church shall take special care of its mem- 
bers in affliction, or distress, and render them all needful 
assistance. And of this work there shall be an equitable dis- 
tribution among the members, proportioned to their sev- 
eral abilities. The members shall regard each other’s inter- 
ests, and protect each other’s character so long as they re- 
main unimpeached before the church. 


Art. 4th. This church may become the constituent member 
of any other body, the object of which is to promote the 
cause of God, a majority of two-thirds of the acting mem- 
bers voting therefor. But in such case no individual voting 
in the minority, shall ever be compelled, contrary to his or 
her consent, to contribute to the purposes of such body. 
Art. 5th. No person shall be received into the church, except 
by a unanimous vote of the acting members, and every per- 
son received shall approve the general features of the con- 
stitution and by laws, and subscribe to the covenant. 

Art. 8th. The first and second chapters of this constitu- 
tion shall never be altered or amended, so as to change their 
essential features. 
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Chapter VI Of the Covenant 


We, the undersigned, believe it our duty to associate our- 
selves together for the service of God and our own mutual 
comfort and edification. 

Therefore, we do solemnly covenant and agree with each 
other and all that may hereafter unite with us, that the 
scriptures of the Old and New Testaments shall be regarded 
as the only foundation of the Christian Faith. 

And that no speculation, opinion, or anything but that 
which is clearly and unequivocally taught in the Word of 
God, shall ever be made a necessary prerequisite to our fel- 
lowship and communion, except as are defined in this con- 
stitution. 


We have preserved so much of this document because of its 
frontier flavor, and because it expresses a combination of Baptist 
and Disciple concepts. The author of the latter ideas are clearly 
identified. They were the two followers of the Campbell Refor- 
mation who were prime movers in the organization of this, the 
first church set up in Palestine. One was John F. Taylor, who, 
in 1846, had moved in from Louisville, Kentucky, where he had 
espoused the Reformation. For many years, as a farmer, he was 
a leader in Palestine and in the church. His daughter became 
the wife of the lawyer and statesman who made Palestine well 
known, Judge John H. Reagan. He was the grandfather of Mrs. 
Lila Taylor Anthony and the great-grandfather of Mrs. Paul 
Hinkle, who is yet active in the local congregation. 

The other co-organizer was Joseph Addison Clark, who, as 
we have learned (Chapter V), had married into the Reforma- 
tion through the Huguenot line of the D’Spains and had moved 
from Nacogdoches, Rusk County, where he practiced law and 
published the Rusk Pioneer in 1846, to Anderson County. Here 
he published Palestine’s newspaper, the Trinity Advocate. From 
the leaflet by his grandson, Joseph Lynn Clark, The Origin and 
Influence of the First Christian Church of Palestine, Texas, we 
learn more details, including also the story his father, Randolph 
Clark, told in his letter quoted above. Among other items he 
writes: 


In the early 1850’s Reverend Carrol Kendrick, also from 
Kentucky, became pastor of the Palestine church. From the 
beginning, this church had been evangelistic. Upon the in- 
sistence of Dr. Kendrick, joined by James McMeans, Thomas 
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Ricks and others, Mr. Clark accepted the task of evangeliz- 
ing East Texas, as a representative of the Palestine Church. 
Consequently in 1853 he disposed of his law library, gave 
up his legal practice and set to work strengthening the con- 
gregations already formed, establishing new congregations, 
and expounding the primitive gospel throughout the region. 
To aid financially in this work the first year, Mr. Taylor, 
Mr. McMeans and Mr. Ricks each contributed one hundred 
dollars. During the first year of evangelism of the Churches 
of Christ under the Palestine Church, a Convention in East 
Texas was called to meet at the old Union Church in Rusk 
County. The chief purpose was to secure a closer coopera- 
tion in the support of the Evangelist. According to the re- 
port of the gathering in the “Millenial Harbinger,” Mr. 
Kendrick was elected president, Mr. John T. Holloway of 
Upshur County, secretary, and J. A. Clark, Evangelist. 


Several coincidences here invite our speculation that this “old 
Union Church” mentioned here was identical with the “Christian 
Union church” in Rusk County, presented above. There was a 
John T. Holloway there. The days are at least near. To be sure 
the name “Union Church” was quite common in that day. If it 
was the same, it extends the territory of the East Texas Co- 
operation farther than it had been thought of before. Senti- 
mentally, it links the names of Robert Holloway and Louella 
Clark long before they came together by differing routes on the 
old Thorp Spring campus. 

- Although the Cooperation named here was established by 
the congregation at Palestine, it doubtless was the same as, or 
closely related to, the Movement, loosely organized, reported in 
the Millenial Harbinger in 1850 as having been inaugurated by 
S. Henderson in Rusk County. (See Chapter IX.) Joe L. Clark, 
in terms of a later generation, calls it a ‘““Convention.’’ One item 
of unique interest in his booklet reveals the acceptance of the 
‘mutual ministry” in that day: 


In the course of his sojourn in the community, he gave 
to all, old and young, instructions in singing the hymns of 
the church. He trained some to be elders, some to be dea- 
cons, assigning to each his special duties. One of the elders 
was designated the Baptist—or the baptizer for the con- 
gregation. 


It was here, at about thirteen years of age, that Addison 
Clark, the eldest son, was immersed by Dr. Carroll Kendrick. 
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In 1857, J. A. Clark, aged 42, moved farther west, presumably 
to Grayson County, where we hear of him next. When we con- 
template the fruitage of this pioneer family in the later years, 
we can aptly call the Palestine church a “Mother church.” 


The meetings of this infant congregation were held, during 
the early years, in the County Court House which had been 
erected by John Mallard in 1846 at old Fort Houston, before 
Palestine was the county seat. Their first church house was 
built in 1859, at the corner of Poplar and Fannin Streets, on a 
lot deeded by ‘‘Thomas L. Hicks, in consideration of a desire for 
the spread and maintenance of true religion, and in further con- 
sideration of one Dollar.” This deed is now held by Miss Lorine 
Scott, the present owner of the property, and, along with her 
family, a long time, faithful member of the°congregation. At 
the Centennial they displayed a replica of this original building, 
made by Miss Scott’s parents from a drawing reproduced from 
the memory of Mrs. Jeff Reagan. 


After the church had recovered from the jolt of the Civil 
War they rallied and built their second Meeting House in 1884 
on Houston and Crawford Streets, largely through the generosity 
of George Wright and Colonel Swanson. ‘‘How proud was the 
Church of this building which boasted a spire, a bell and a 
‘Built-in’ baptistry, this was just the last word.” 


The third building came in 1905, during the “Golden Age’— 
the ministry of L. D. Anderson. With some enlargement through 
the years it is still the home of the church. It is famous for its 
wide-open windows. 


Would that it were possible to list all of the names of the 
many personalities whose useful lives have enriched the record 
of this old congregation and that we could convey something of 
the warmth of appreciation of them as is felt in the Pageant 
by Mrs. Procter. We can merely name them. 


The Pageant refers to the “many stormy debates between 
Bro. Taylor and Bro. J. L. McMeans, both leaders of the church 
and both elders. Those were the days of dissension over the or- 
gan and organization within the church.” Miss Georgia McMeans, 
granddaughter of Bro. J. L. McMeans, relates a case of discipline 
(some girls “watched a dance”) ; Clarence Averyt tells of a little 
calf walking into the building and illustrating the need for a 
new house. “Sister Keller and her husband were baptized at old 
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Gum Springs when the pool was covered with ice.”’ The daugh- 
ters, Miss Vinnie through the choir and Mrs. Bonner Frizzell, 
have been leaders ever since. “About 1884, Brother Mason Mi- 
cheaux came out from Kentucky and Bro. H. C. Swanson from 
Virginia . .. their children and descendants have continued 
through all the years to bless the church.” Colonel George A. 
Wright, “the first white child born in Anderson County,” was 
baptized in 1876. He served as Bible School Superintendent and 
Chairman of the Board for many years. In the building of 1884, 
the first wedding was George Wright and Mayme Swanson; 
“here too, was the first organ, a gift of Bro. Wright.” Mr. 
Newell Kane ‘‘pumped” the organ for Miss Fannie Swanson, 
and she became Mrs. Newell Kane. Later Mrs. R. R. Shamblum 
was the organist. 


The women’s work was prominent. Among the leaders men- 
tioned are: “Sister Kate Word, the mother of Jettie McCain; 
Mrs. Averyt, mother of Clarence Averyt and his sister; Mrs. 
Minnie Eason, the mother of Misses Leila and Mary Eason’; 
“dear Granny Everett,’ Mrs. Gus Moore, Mrs. Dora Swanson 
Douglas, Sister Mamie O’Conner, and “Mother Douherty.”’ 


Others named in the Pageant are: John Myers and his grand- 
children; Brothers V. H. and W. E. Swift; N. H. D. Durham, 
father of E. E. Durham; and his wife, Mattie Garner; Mr. and 
Mrs. Gore, parents of Mrs. Nanie Hinkle; Sister Lethiana Moore 
and her daughters, Stella and Lizzie; Bro. George Tanner, song 
leader, discovered, it is said, by Eugene Kane; Mr. and Mrs. 
George W. Teamer and daughter, Frances Teamer Stevens; and 
Brother A. B. Hodges. 


“The Woman’s Missionary Society was organized in 1893, 
Mrs. C. W. Minckley, daughter of Mother Doherty, becoming the 
first president; Mrs. P. W. Brown was president of the C. W. 
B. M. during the ten years of Brother Anderson’s ministry. Dur- 
ing 1924 the C. W. B. M. reached the goal of twenty-five hundred 
dollars, and assisted one of our local girls in her education 
through T. C. U. and the College of Missions. That was Nell 
Simpson Sloan, who went to India as a missionary and married 
Church Smiley. She was the daughter of Brother J. P. Simpson, 
a pioneer-preacher, who moved his entire family to T. C. U. and 
put them through the school. Two other “Timothies’ of the Pales- 
tine church are Sloan Gentry, pastor of the church in Longview, 
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and Jack Dupree, whose grandmother, ‘Mother Dupree,’ is re- 
membered as a faithful Sunday School teacher.” 

A carefully prepared pencilled note by Newell Kane gives the 
list of Charter members and of the several pastors. The Pageant 
and some other lists includes these also. 


“The twelve charter members were Mr. and Mrs. Jno. F. 
Taylor, Mr. and Mrs. J. L. McMeans, Mr. and Mrs. G. W. Lati- 
mer, Mr. and Mrs. Van Nay, Mr. and Mrs. Bowdon, Mr. and Mrs. 
Anderson, Rev. Jordan, a missionary of the Baptist church asso- 
ciated with the others temporarily.” 


The first “pastor,” without doubt, was Dr. Carroll Kendrick, 
a practicing physician who began in 1855. That title “‘pastor” 
was not used in that generation, however. We should interpret 
it to signify the preacher who came probably two Sundays a 
month and evangelized at other points, between making his 
living. 

“Joseph Addison Clark came to Palestine in 1848, entered 
the ministry in 1854,” and worked as an evangelist, “but was 
never the settled preacher for the Palestine church.’’ 


Bro. Tom B. Sweeney (in Old Town), 1868 to 1876, ‘“‘just 
after the war’? is remembered as a very sane, well balanced 
leader, the father of James B. Sweeney, later Dean of Bible in 
Add-Ran. 

Andrew Jackson, “‘an elder, acted as lay pastor”; followed by 
Bro. Wilson. 

Harry Hamilton, 1882-84; D. A. Leak (in new church), 
1885-86, evangelistic and debater; A. O. Riall, 1886-87; J. J. 
Lockhart, 1887-89, “vigorous strong gospel preacher of evange- 
listic type’; F. D. Roberts, 1889-91; P. C. Cauble, 1891-92; 
Frank Talmage, 1892-98; S. P. Benbrook, 1893-94; Frank Tal- 
mage, 1894-95; R. R. Hamlin, 1896-1900, ‘‘reaching the high 
water mark’; J. C. Mason, 1900-19038, ‘‘very successful”; L. D. 
Anderson, 1903-12 (new church house), ‘“‘the golden age,” “his 
pastorate equalled by none’; L. B. Haskins, 1912-18, “a fine 
Bible student,” “his wife a fine musician”; A. E. Ewell, 1916-18, 
“gave great strength to the church through the pulpit, his wife 
a beautiful Christian character’; A. L. Clinkenbeard, 1918-21 
(these last four were from the College of the Bible, Lexington, 
Ky.); Joseph Keevil, 1921-24, left for administrative duties in 
Randolph College at Cisco; J. W. Stephens, 1924-30; J. C. Welch, 
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1930-34, first Young People’s Conference; Ewart H. Wyle, 1935- 
37, “with eleven generations of pulpit background, lured to new 
spiritual heights,” first Laymen’s League; Joe H. Berry, 1937- 
50; after a brief ad interim pastorate by Floyd Allen Bash, re- 
tired, Harry Hembree began his term in 1952. 


We have the promise of a complete history of this old lead- 
ing church at Palestine. Dr. Bonner Frizzell, a long time elder 
in the congregation and Superintendent of the Public Schools 
until his retirement in 1950, is gathering the material now for 
such a publication. He is a native of Athens, Texas, a graduate 
of T. C. U., and currently a Trustee of the same. He has been 
quite influential in state school affairs for many years. His 
wife, as stated, is the old time Keller family in the church. 


In the autumn of 1951 Mr. Herbert Polinard, minister of 
the Main Street Christian Church, Waxahachie, and a senior 
student in Brite College of the Bible, loaned to his Professor of 
Church History an old Record Book which recorded the story 
of an old time ‘‘Mother Church” that was unknown to all but a 
few old-timers. The book was an ancient style Ledger, 472 pages, 
of which 110 were used for recording in clear penmanship, the 
Brief History of the Liberty-Sylvania congregation. Its first 
two paragraphs are so revealing of pioneer conditions and at- 
mosphere that we quote some excerpts: 


In the year 1853 there stood on Brushy Creek a clap- 
board schoolhouse 16x20 feet in dimensions, floored with 
“rawhide” lumber sawed from native hardwood, and seated 
with split logs, for benches, holes having been bored in the 
round side, and short wooden legs fitted in them, forming 
a hard, uncomfortable seat without backs or cushions. 


This was used as a school house for the 18 or 20 “scholars,” and 
also for preaching by the several “denominations,” where: 


Simple earnest men preached as best they could to small 
audiences, who listened with such an interest that would put 
to shame the more refined society of today. Then as now, 
the people wore the best they had, homespun and homemade 
jeans for men and linseys for women, walnut and copper as 
dyed mingled freely with the advanced editions of Kentucky 
jeans and calico prints that were beginning to find their 
way into the country. ...The women wore the split tail sun 
bonnet and some of the wealthier could afford a Leghorn 
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coop bonnet which was very pretty; then very long pointed 
long waisted dresses were in order for Sunday wear, and all 
were happy. 

Brother Wm. Rawlins (from Lancaster) in 1853 preach- 
ed the first ““Campbellite’’ sermon, as it was then called, in 
this clapboard schoolhouse, and at least one young girl went 
home and told her mother that ‘‘That man preached more 
like the Bible than anyone she had ever heard.” Following 
him came Bro. Sweet... for some five years... at least one 
visit from Bro. Polly (from old Mantua) as early as 1856. 

In 1858 lumber was hauled from the jinneries of East 
Texas, a site selected on Red Oak creek and Liberty church 
proper built as a Union house.... While the fathers were 
thus busily employed in laying the foundation of morals and 
religion in the community they inadvertently laid the foun- 
dation also of religious prejudice. 

Liberty Church was a commodious house for the times, 
about 26x40 feet well seated with plank seats and a high 
box pulpit to pen and seat the preachers in. 


The War “scattered the brethren and interfered with all 
things religious.” Bro. Dean and Bro. Goodman labored with 
the congregation during the war but “during those terribulent 
times but little headway could be made.”’ 


The usual recognition of slaves as members of the congrega- 
tion is recorded, with the communion being passed to them after 
the whites. After the war “the privilege of meeting with the 
whites was gradually withdrawn, until they ceased to come alto- 
gether, a race prejudice being fostered by the exigencies of the 
times.” Then follows the gripping story of one Negro, Jerry 
Smith, who had been baptized in 1858, and was faithful, but 
during the reconstruction period he was notified by the Klu 
Klux Klan to stay away from the church, and was so worked on 
by them that he lost his mind. 


Concerning the preaching it is recorded that “There was no 
‘sermonizing’ or textuary preaching after the manner of the 
‘denominations,’ but a point stated and affirmed with boldness 
that astonished.” ‘First principles were the leading themes, 
contrasted with the mourners bench system then in vogue.” One 
criticism which the writer injects is interesting: ‘‘equally im- 
portant themes of ‘second principles’ were neglected and as a 
result the gathered congregations were readily scattered as soon 
as the preacher was gone.” 
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The custom of receiving new members by giving “the right 
hand of fellowship” is described and regret expressed that this 
custom has not survived generally. Nevertheless some people 
then objected to it and demanded chapter and verse authority 
for it. 

They encountered the trouble which was common among the 
churches on the frontier, that of deceptive and fake preachers. 
One of these, D. S. Junta, was a Universalist preacher, but 
proved to be a fake. All the others were good preachers and 
were praised warmly. Some of these names are familiar, others 
are not so much so. For instance, Bro. Elgan, Bro. James (1868), 
Bro. Isaac Jones, Bro. Gibbons from Mississippi, R. L. White- 
sides (1901), G. W. Farmer, and Bro. Huff. 


The “Stirman Camp meeting” in July, 1893, lasting through 
three Sundays, is described with great feeling. Crowds varied 
from 400 to 800 and on one Sunday 1200; with dinner on the 
ground, of course. V. I. Stirman, W. B. Stirman and, the oldest 
of the three brothers, T. E. Stirman, with a total of 38 of the 
Stirman kin, were leaders. ‘Twenty-eight made the confession 
and were baptized.” Two descendants are now members of the 
church at Athens, and both are ex-T. C. U. students. They are 
W. B. Stirman and his sister, Mrs. Fannie Stirman Faulk. The 
latter provided us with the Stirman pictures herein. 


The preaching in those days was done by traveling evange- 
lists or by preachers coming once or twice a month for a year 
or less at a term. But Brother Henry Pangburn was called in 
1876 and again a year at a time for four or more years. His 
farm home was near Hutchins, where several brothers also lived. 
He was an unusual preacher in his generation. At farming and 
as a business manager he was a success; he was never in 
-need of funds. Some others were like that, but he was among the 
very few of that day who had a college degree. We have a copy 
of a 120 page diary written by him during his four years at 
Bethany College, where he graduated under Alexander Campbell 
in 1859. The original of this belongs to his granddaughter, Miss 
Ida Nell Pangburn, who is an active member of the University 
Christian Church in Fort Worth, who provided us with her 
grandfather’s picture herein. Her father, Hugh Pangburn, was 
the founder of the Pangburn Ice Cream and Candy factory in 
Fort Worth and was a member of the Magnolia Avenue con- 
gregation. 
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It was a day big for the future—bigger than they dreamed— 
in 1878 when the congregation arranged for their minister, 
Brother Pangburn, along with Addison Clark, to hold a meeting 
in Waxahachie, their county seat. That resulted in “over thirty 
additions and a congregation.” Indeed, and what a congrega- 
tion! For the accomplishment of starting this great church, 
alone, the Sylvana church would rank an outstanding ‘Mother 
Church.” The following year, 1879, a young preacher from Ken- 
tucky became the Waxahachie minister. His name was Chalmers 
McPherson. He also preached for the Sylvana congregation on 
some Sundays in the early 1880’s. 

Brother Henry Pangburn preached in many churches in the 
central portion of the state, including Lancaster. Chalmers Mc- 
Pherson writes concerning him, “He was one of the most 
Christly men whom I ever knew. The ring in his every sermon 
was, ‘I believe, therefore I speak.’ ”’ 


In 1879—one year after the Waxahachie meeting—after their 
“annual protracted meeting” held by Brother Charles Carlton 
and Brother C. M. Wilmeth, they “decided to build a house for 
worship, and Sylvana was selected as the place, being most cen- 
tral for the four or five neighborhoods comprised in the bounds 
of membership... and now for the first time in its history the 
congregation had a place to meet in, which it could call its own. 
Bro. Pangburn was called for the fourth time.” 


During 1893 arrangements were made with the brethren of 
the Red Oak congregation to meet alternately with the Liberty 
church, and Brother Cole to do the preaching. 


In the “Ledger” account appear several lists of membership 
at various periods; also a number of brief biographies of lead- 
ing persons. 


As the years went by, schools developed in these communities, 
towns and cities grew up and the people associated with them, 
old customs waned, in the course of social progress, new ones 
developed. Brother George Douglas, the writer of these records, 
did not like these changes, as the following quotations will re- 
veal: 


Bro. J. W. Neal presented himself for fellowship, coming 
from the church at Waxahachie. The church at Waxahachie 
is a most excellent church to leave and all good brethren 
should get out of it. (1900) 
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We were invited in January by the Waxahachie Church, 
to enter into a cooperative movement for ‘“‘county evange- 
lization,” but owing to the fact that all the churches enter- 
ing into that movement had corrupted themselves by adopt- 

ing the “Pastor system” of the church work and instru- 
mental music in the worship together with other heresies, 
we declined to fellowship with them, utterly refusing to re- 
pent and turn from the errors of their ways. Those who 
prefer to walk by the Bible as a rule of faith and practice 
ought to do so or change their profession. (1900, p. 33) 

Bro. John T. Poe of Longview was called to hold the 
annual meeting ten days....He arranged four classes for 
Bible study to be taught by four teachers simultaneously at 
10 A. M. Sunday. This work was in no way designed to in- 
terfere with or to supplant what was to follow at 11. (1902) 

Our annual protracted meeting was conducted by F. L. 
Young of Cleburne assisted by a hired singer. This innova- 
tion from the Apostolic pattern of evangelistic work is be- 
coming very popular with the so-called loyal churches, as 
this writer sees it, it is an outgrowth of pride and not piety, 
and is used to draw a crowd, and is an admission that our 
usual congregational singing is unfit for protracted occa- 
sions. Other innovations are sure to follow. (1918) 

Our meeting was held by J. S. Dunn of Waxahachie, who 
preached Sunday Schools in addition to some of the gospel. 
He was aided by a hired singer. After the meeting a Sunday 
School a la Dunn was inaugurated at a time preceding the 
church meeting Sunday morning. (1919) 

Sylvana is now headed innovation ward. I hereby lay 
down my pen and will write no more of the chronicles of 
the church. (1919) 


If Brother Douglas could only have lived fifty years longer 
he doubtless would be joining his brethren in accepting these 
“innovations” rather than fearing them. For the bulk of his con- 
servative brethren now utilize such exhibitions of “pride and not 
piety” as “Sunday Schools,” “‘paid singers,” “the pastor system’’ 
and even “Cooperative meetings.”’ The organ issue is lonesome, 
these days, Brother Douglas. 

So, the Liberty-Sylvana congregation, represented now by 
the Rockett church, is honored for being, in its generation, the 
“Mother” of such congregations as Palmer, Ferris, Corinth and 
Waxahachie, and through these a goodly stream of evangelism. 
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The Rockett congregation celebrated its Centennial on May 24, 
1953. 


And, now through the story of these five “Mother Churches” 
may we express our gratitude and even reverence, for all the 
many other mother churches in cities and county in older gen- 
erations and during the present day and in all the days to come. 
For let us remember that the mothering process goes on forever. 
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Early Efforts of Organized Cooperation 
— to 1879 


RIOR to the uniting of the Campbell and Stone forces in 

1832, no thought was given to the problem of organization 

beyond the local congregation; they were deeply engaged in 
a reformation. During the later 1820’s, the Campbells and Scott 
were leaders in the Mahoning Baptist Association. When, in 
1830, it voted to dissolve, there was left, among the followers of 
the Campbells, no shred of an organization. This was not pleas- 
ing to Alexander Campbell. He wrote “I confess I was alarmed 
at the impassioned and hasty manner in which the association 
was, in a few minutes, dissolved.”! Realizing that they were now 
out on their own, separate from all other communions, he felt 
responsibility and began to advocate cooperative efforts for ex- 
tending the Cause through organized evangelism. 


Mr. Campbell favored inter-congregational cooperation, for 
in 1835 he wrote, 


The church is not one congregation or assembly, but the 
congregation of Christ, composed of all individual congre- 
gations on earth. In this work of conversion the whole 
church must cooperate.? 


He also rebuked some who objected to organizing, by saying 
“There is too much squeamishness about the manner of coopera- 
tion.”® He encouraged cooperative plans for the spread of the 
Gospel as early as 1831 (Jbid., 1831, p. 445) in the case of New 
Lisbon, Ohio. A complete survey of the beginnings of such or- 
ganizations is given in Garrison, DeGroot’s Disciples of Christ 
History (pp. 234-246) and the conclusion expressed: “Mr. Camp- 
bell became a leader and the principal defender of the move- 
ment toward county, district, state and eventually national or- 
ganization.” (p. 238.) 


, Millenial sie 1849, p. 272. 
2ibid., 1835, p. 235. 
* ibid., March, 1835. 
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The “Christians” in Kentucky, under the leadership of Barton 
W. Stone, with their background of the Methodist O’Kelly group, 
were more accustomed to inter-congregational gatherings and to 
the term “‘Conference.’’ In Garrison and DeGroot we find a dis- 
cussion of this matter and the naming of quite a list of Con- 
ferences held by these Christians. (pages 116 and 235.) But 
Stone was cautious, guarding against ecclesiastical authority, as 
were all of them. For they continue, “but he firmly denied to 
them (Conferences) any authority over either the preachers or 
the churches,” and “the Christian Church in the West had noth- 
ing corresponding to what we call ‘cooperative work,’ and no 
agencies, structures, organizations or understandings through 
which such work could be carried on.” 


A very recent discussion of this period and problem occurs 
in the Gospel Guardian in September, 1953, which presents Stone 
as being more conservative in the matter of cooperation than 
Campbell or Scott.4 Earl West, the author, goes so far as to claim 
that Stone’s opposition to cooperation was one of the points which 
made him hesitate to favor the union of his forces with those of 
Campbell in Kentucky in 1832. However much there may be in 
this claim there is no doubt but that Stone was more active in 
this movement for union of the two groups than was Campbell. 
In fact, he was a leader there in person, while Campbell learned 
about it afterward. 


Under the urge to extend evangelism, and with the encourage- 
ment of these outstanding leaders, there arose gradually, in sec- 
tions here and there, what they called at first “Cooperation.” 
Out of these grew ‘“‘State Meetings” having but little organiza- 
tion, but filled with zeal for evangelism. Then came more formal 
organizations called State Missionary Societies; for instance, In- 
diana, 1849, Kentucky, 1850, Pennsylvania, 1850, Missouri 1864 
(delayed by the Civil War). Even after the organization of State 
Missionary “Societies” the several terms were used either care- 
lessly or cautiously. For example in the Gospel Advocate of 
August 18555 was a report of the Kentucky State Meeting at 


“This is a series of articles on “Congregational Cooperation—An His- 
torical Study,” beginning in the issue of September, 1953, by Earl West. 
He is the author of the most extensive and recent publication on the history 
of the conservative phase of the Movement, The Search for the Ancient 
Order. He is master of the sources and writes with a commendable objec- 
tivity. 

PaV OL Lee NO 2, ) Deno: 
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Elkton, Todd County, Oct. 9, 1855. Obviously, this was after the 
Kentucky Missionary Society was organized in 1850. At that 
time the editors had no adverse comments. This trend was en- 
couraged by the organization, in 1849, of the American Christian 
Missionary Society, of which Alexander Campbell was President 
until his death in 1866. 

Such a development was much later in Texas. Here, in the 
early days, the congregations were so few in number, so small in 
membership and so widely scattered that organization was not 
thought of. The evangelists were few; their lonesomeness was 
expressed in many of the letters sent to the Millenial Harbinger. 
But, as conditions became more settled, the same pattern was 
followed here as in the older states. First, was the setting of 
““Cooperations” then a State Meeting followed by a State Society. 

It is worth while to observe that “‘Cooperations” were operat- 
ing in Tennessee during the 1850’s without protest from the 
Gospel Advocate. “East Tenn. and 8. W. Virginia will hold a 
Cooperation at Buffalo Creek, Carter Co., Va., Friday before the 
third Lord’s Day in August” says the issue of August, 1855.° 


Other expressions that later became ‘‘anathema” appeared in 
a report by “D. Lipscomb, secretary”’: 


The Christian Churches of the Mountain District of 
Tenn., will meet in cooperation in Woodbury ... All 
churches within the bounds of the district are requested to 
send representatives ... giving number, increase, conditions 
and wants of the church and the neighborhood .. . with the 
amount they are willing to contribute for evangelizing dur- 
ing 1856... D. Lipscomb. 


A later report from this same Mountain District refers to 
the report of the ““Board of Managers’’. 

How naturally did he use the terms, “Christian Churches’, 
“send representatives” and accept the idea of contributing to a 
common fund. 

Indeed as late as 1866 the Gospel Advocate was not so sure of 
its opposition to cooperating. From Texas came a blast against 
“cooperations” and the editor threw cold water on the opposi- 
tion: 


Pleasant Grove, Texas, I was present at a meeting at 
McKinney and was pleased to witness the death of one more 
*ibid., Vol. I, No. 2. 
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unauthorized system—the Cooperation—so called. I was 
pleased to see it die so easily.—Elder J. B. Wilmoth 

Editorial note: We are pleased to hear from Bro. Wil- 
moth, but we thought we all favored cooperations. What 
kind of a cooperation is it he rejoices to see die? Perhaps 
some wild beast is at large. We should be sure it is dangerous 
before we kill it.—Carroll Kendrick, Editor, Texas Depart- 
ment of the Gospel Advocate. 


It is of interest to observe that Earl West, in the “‘Historical 
Study” of this period, referred to above, presents Tolbert Fan- 
ning as the initiator of the opposition to organization, leading 
even David Lipscomb. Although these paragraphs which I am 
now writing are only a condensed sketch to serve as a back- 
ground for our Texas story, we will take space to quote this in- 
teresting viewpoint from this recognized authority in the field: 


In these early days Tennessee fell right in line with the 
other congregations and had their District Cooperation 
Meetings. William Lipscomb was once secretary of the 
Christian Evangelizing Association of Tennessee, and David 
Lipscomb was corresponding secretary for the Mountain 
District Cooperation. But when Tolbert Fanning began to 
have doubts that these organizations were pleasing to the 
Lord, he found himself at first standing almost alone in his 
particular section of the country. ... 

In 1848 he had turned his paper, the Christian Review, 
over to J. B. Ferguson to edit. Editorially, Ferguson had led 
the Review right along the line of popular brotherhood 
sentiment in favor of societies. No free discussion of the 
issue could be forthcoming in Tennessee at this time. When 
the paper collapsed in 1853, due to Ferguson’s visionary 
speculations, it proved to be providential. It freed Fanning 
to establish the Gospel Advocate in 1855 and to get a free 
discussion of the matter before the brethren. 


He then describes how Fanning pursued a “cautious” policy 
in contending against organizations, lest he should lose his fol- 
lowing. | 


Had they radically started to drawing lines of fellowship 
against all who sympathized with Cooperation Meetings, 
they not only would have appeared to be dictators but would 
have driven a large number of their brethren from them. 
As it was, steady, methodical teaching brought on the slow 
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but sure death of human organizations in Tennessee to do 
the work of the Lord. 


This report of West seems to concur in our interpretation to 
the effect that the natural, logical, social development would have 
prevailed but for the interference of these editors, Fanning and 
Lipscomb. Let us trace this natural development in Texas. 


The East Texas Cooperation was the earliest effort of Texas 
Disciples to get together in a region for common work and wor- 
ship, and it lasted long in the memories of the brethren. I heard 
references to it by Brother J. C. Mason (he was pastor at Pales- 
tine 1899-1904) and in the Christian Courier, but it always 
seemed a sort of shadowy memory. But at that time I had not 
taken the trouble to read my Millenial Harbinger in detail, for 
in the August 1852 issue is a rather clear story of its beginning. 


Brother S. Henderson, of Mt. Enterprise (Rusk Co.) 
under date of June 2nd, reports the success of his labors for 
two years and a half... A few brethren, about 21 in num- 
ber, published a cooperation meeting about forty miles from 
his field of labor. He attended the meetings, which were 
held in September 1850. About forty-two disciples met from 
different parts, but there was none to speak for them but 
Bro. Henderson who labored with them four days, and eight 
were added. The meeting adjourned after appointing an- 
other meeting a year hence. Sept., 1851, 162 disciples met 
and Brother C. Kendrick was present and the whole labor 
devolved upon Bro. Henderson and Bro. Kendrick. The 
meeting was one of great interest to the brethren. The num- 
ber of additions was 21... since the meeting last Sept., 
Brother Henderson has baptized 84 persons. The next meet- 
ing will come off next September second Lord’s Day. Bro. 
Henderson is shortly to hold a debate on baptism and other 
important points. He is the only one to defend the cause in 
some eight counties. 


From this report comes clear the first effort of any Texas 
brethren to cooperate. It was done on the initiative of 21 
brethren, without the aid or presence of any preacher. No pro- 
gram it seems, was prepared in advance; it consisted in preach- 
ing the gospel, by a preacher who chanced to drop in; the visible 
results were eight souls converted. This seems to have been the 
general characteristic of all the Cooperations which are men- 
tioned in these reports. Not “‘all the labor devolved” on these two 
preaching brethren, however, for Joseph Addison Clark became 
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the evangelist for the Cooperation in 1854. (See Chapter VIII.) 
Furthermore Bro. P. F. Southern, in 1855 reports to the Millenial 
Harbinger.’ “On a recent tour I took in the Palestine (sic) Coop- 
eration—28 obeyed the Master.”’ 


Again in 1856 the Palestine Cooperation is heard from in the 
Texas Department of the Gospel Advocate edited by C. Kendrick: 


Palestine Cooperation and the church here (Salado) 
would sustain one or two or several evangelists, and several 
others might be kept in the field. (Sept. 1856.) 

Our Palestine Cooperation is now in session. J. Scar- 
borough reports 16 additions at the Cooperation. It includes 
Nacadoches, San Augustine, Shelby Counties... raised 
funds to sustain P. F. Southern for the.coming year. Pres- 
ent: P. T. Southern, Scarborough, T. E. Stirman, 8. Hender- 
son. (p. 350) 


Three years later a second Cooperation was organized at 
Georgetown, Nov., 1853, called the West Texas Cooperation. It 
was “advertised” by a letter from Bro. Henry Thomas of Austin 
in the Millenial Harbinger of Oct., 1853: 


P. S. The brethren of Texas are hereby advertised that 
an annual meeting of all the churches and brethren west of 
the Brazos will commence on Friday before the first Lord’s 
Day in Nov., in Georgetown. The churches will please be 
prepared to report their numbers and progress at this meet- 
ing. 

Promptly, Bro. Thomas reported this meeting, Dated Nov., 17 
(ibid. Jan., 1854) as having present 167 persons from six 
churches and “preaching brethren A. P. H. Jordan, Stephen 
Stricklin, Steward and myself. During this meeting we gained 
21 additions and organized the church at Georgetown. Next, 
Austin.” 


The second session of this Cooperation (Nov., 1854) was re- 
ported in the March 1855 Millenial Harbinger: 


Bro. 8. B. Giles of Western Texas, Dec., reports some 107 
additions during the five months previous to Nov., the result 
of the labors of Bro. Jordan, their evangelist in the West 

- Texas Cooperation. They have now three other evangelists 
employed within their bounds. At the late Cooperation meet- 
ing at Lockport (Lockhart?) there were nine additions. 


* August, 18538, p. 478. 
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This second session of the Western Texas Cooperation was 
reported, also, to the Gospel Advocate by Bro. W. B. Burditt, who 
was just then moving from Austin to Bastrop. He says it met 
“in the town of Lockhardt, with some three or four additions.’’® 


Our good Brother Henry Thomas sent the ‘‘Minutes” of the 
1856 meeting of this West Texas Cooperation to the Gospel Ad- 
vocate.® 


Met at Austin 10-22-56 Officers were Elder A. Newman. 
Pres., Elder H. Thomas, Secy., Wm. Simpson, Treasurer. 
Representatives: Austin, J. R. McCall, W. H. D. Carrington, 
Wm. Simpson, Additions, 12; whole number, 52. Lockhart: 
W. B. Wilson, additions, 23, whole number 89. Shiloh, De 
Witt Co.: letter, none present; Ads. 63, whole 167. Berea, 
Washington Co.; A. Newman, whole number, 26. Post Oak 
Washington Co.; no letter, none present. San Marcos, Hays 
Co.; by letter, Add’s 14, whole 50. Mountain Church, Gillespie 
Co.; adds, 4, whole 50. Georgetown S. Strickland, D. K. 
Stewart, adds 8; whole 54. Hickory Grove, Milam Co., whole 
71. Belton, Bell Co.; none. Dartis Creek Co.; none. Bastrop, 
whole 15. Sempronious Academy, Austin Co.; adds 9, whole 
34. Hamilton, Burnett Co.; John M. Wood: adds 62, whole 
97. Elm Creek, Washington Co.; whole 38. Caldwell, Wash- 
ington Co.; whole 25. Reports from the general District 
evangelists were called for handed in and approved. 


Next: Sempronious Academy, Oct., 187. Resolutions: 
If any church will not pay more on plea for support, let the 
evangelist move on to another church. 

Invited Alexander Campbell to make a visit to Texas, 
They promise to pay his expenses. 1856. 


About the third Cooperation, we know but little, yet we have 
a mention of it in the May 1857 Millenial Harbinger: 


Bro. A. P. H. Jordan writing to me from Texas says... 
We have in Southwest Texas an organization for evangeliz- 
ing, styled the San Antonio Christian Cooperation. There 
is no organization south or west of this. The Yorktown in 
the frontier or border congregation, and is the only one 
within the bounds of this cooperation. It numbers between 
150 and 300, organized in 1853.1 


ioy Ole, NO. 1) Deol. 
mrBOb..D: O41. 
* cf. reference to it under San Antonio in Chapter XXIV. 
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The fourth Cooperation we learn of from an incidental ref- 
erence to it by that indefatigable and widely travelled Dr. B. F. 
Hall whose home was in Grayson County. In a letter dated Sep- 
tember 1859 to the Millenial Harbinger (Dec. 1859) he says, “I 
have been urgently solicited to be in attendance on the coopera- 
tive meeting in Titus County, 180 miles east of me, and set out on 
the 5th, but heavy rains etc. sent me back.” His language implies 
that this was a Cooperation that was a going concern. 

The fact is that the term “cooperation” came to be used rather 
loosely, applying to any gathering of the brethren from several 
congregations for cooperation, usually in support of evangelizing. 
A Dallas County Cooperation was reported to the Gospel Ad- 
vocate in April 1856. Another in 1867 from the early congrega- 
tion of Dr. Wm. Defee’s, Antioch, San Augustine County is re- 
ported to include: “San Augustine, Philadelphson, Shelby Coun- 
ty, Center, Holly Springs, Panola County.” They sent out C. 
Billingsley, and B. F. Harper, and made arrangements to sustain 
them. The report was signed by R. Yarborough, Chairman A. V. 
King, Sec’y.! 

Here is a report in the Gospel Advocate of January 1867, 
which presents several puzzling questions: 


Texas Christian Missionary Society 

Our last annual meeting was at Bastrop, the last of Sep- 
tember. The labors of the Executive Board of the previous 
year were approved. Names of the Board were: J. H. Wat- 
kins, I. M. Beavers, J. S. Proctor, C. Kendrick, (all from 
Bastrop), C. Proctor of Lockhart, J. W. Vickers of Salado. 

D. Pennington is sustained by the churches at Salado 
and Daris Creek, Wm. Jones by Bastrop, Young Settlement, 
Austin and Walnut Creek. 


This was not the “‘state meeting” which was held in McKinney 
in 1866. Could it have been the Western Texas Cooperation? Its 
representatives were from some of its churches. 

Surprising indeed, to find the very term, Texas Christian 
Missionary Society used 19 years prior to the organization of the 
Society, and in the Gospel Advocate! This is one of the several 
evidences that the opposition to organization was of slow growth 
and was definitely ‘‘worked up” by the editors. 

Perhaps Wm. Baxter of Matagorda was also puzzled, for he 
wrote the Gospel Advocate in 1867, asking ‘““Have we a Mission- 


" Gospel Advocate, March, 1867. 
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ary Society in Texas?” The Texas editor, C. Kendrick made a 
safe and non-committal reply, “Yes the church of God is a mis- 
sionary society.’’!2 

The first intimation of a state-wide organization, or even a 
meeting, is found in a report of Dr. Carrol Kendrick to the Mil- 
lenial Harbinger, dated Oct. 14, 1864 (p. 573), “I enclose the 
minutes of the two annual missionary meetings.’ This would 
place the early one of these in 1863 or 1864. We assume that it 
was a state-wide meeting, for in 1873 there was such an annual 
meeting that was sufficiently well established with worthy pres- 
tige so that Add-Ran College got from it an endorsement and 
published it in the first issue of its Catalog. In that number of 
the Add-Ran College catalog (published in spring of 1874) we 
find this announcement: 


At a Convention (sic) of Delegates from congregations 
of the Christian Church in different parts of the state, held 
at Plano, Collin County, Dec. 30, 1873, Add-Ran College was 
adopted and endorsed by an unanimous vote, as a College of 
the Christian Brotherhood of Texas. The building and 
grounds are as yet private property; but it is none the less 
a Christian College... 


Whatever the nature of these meetings, they evidently had 
grown into “State Meetings” by 1875 for we have a full report of 
this meeting in 1875 from the pen of the veteran R. C. Horn, in 
the Christian Courter of Jan. 22, 1903 as a “Diary letter.” 


The State Meeting was fully organized by electing R. M. 
Gano, Chairman, J. J. Williamson, Sec’y. First in order was 
reports from the churches. The order of business was first, 
the importance of evangelization; second, the press, and 
third the Sunday School work. C. Kendrick of Bryan, Thos. 
Moore, of Waco and T. W. Caskey of Sherman constituted 
the committee on evangelism; R. C. Horn of Vineland, C. M. 
Wilmeth, Pilot Point, and Tom R. Burnett of Bonham, on 
the press; On 8. S., Chas. Carlton, Bonham, Jno. T. Walton, 
Waco and Addison Clark, Thorp Spring. On Sunday July 
11, 1875 we had preaching at 11 by Chas. Carlton, at 3 P. M. 
by C. Kendrick and Addison Clark at night. At the Presby- 
berlan Church, R. M. Gano at 11 and T. W. Caskey at 
night... 

The committee on Evangelism recommended plans sim- 
ilar to the Home and Foreign Boards. Opposed by R. C. 


os 215. 
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Horn, C. M. Wilmeth and J. R. Wilmeth. Substitute carried 
off by R. M. Gano that we recommend certain evangelists 
now in the field and urge Churches to send contributions to 
the elders at McKinney. Twelve evangelists were named and 
$400. pledged... . Next State Meeting in Dallas, July 1876. 


Several observations are worthy of note, in these reports. 
Brother Clark (it was Joseph Addison in this case) uses the 
words “Convention” and “Delegates”, as early as 1873. These 
were expressions that were taboo by the conservative brethren, 
and were not used generally until many years later. His use 
of the term ‘‘the Christian Church” rather than “Christian 
Churches” or ‘‘Churches of Christ” was general in that genera- 
tion. 


Again it is to be observed that the meeting in 1875 had Com- 
mittees and stressed the Sunday School work, items that were 
opposed later by the conservatives. And R. M. Gano was the 
“chairman’’. 


Another observation is that the point of issue which later de- 
veloped was here observed; funds were to be handled only by the 
elders of a local church. 


In 1879 the “State Meetings” was a regular feature of the 
brethren, according to Chalmers McPherson,'* for he states that 
he attended the session that year at Thorp Spring. The history 
of the beginnings of this series of organization was however un- 
known to him for he says 


I know not who conceived the idea of a “‘state meeting.” 
My first association with this was at Thorp Spring in 1879. 
Disciples came together for social and religious contact. No 
committee was appointed, save one on “‘resolutions’ whose 
duty it was to thank citizens, newspapers and railroads, and 
dissolve. No business of any kind was attempted beyond the 
selection of the time and place for the next meeting. We 
chatted, sang, preached, prayed, said ‘‘good-bye” and sepa- 
rated. 


The procedure has simplified since 1875: Brother Mack had 
not looked into the Millenial Harbinger and had overlooked the 
Courier of 1908; if he had he would have known more of the 
origin of these state meetings. 


*% Disciples of Christ in Texas. 
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Thus we learn that the organization of the work, stimulated 
by the desire to evangelize, gradually assumed more and more 
organized form, yet slowly and hesitatingly. It was several years 
before the term “convention” came in, and it was the struggle 
to obtain a more bold and efficient method of supporting the 
evangelizing that featured the State Meetings after 1869. This 
development is pursued in Chapter XX. on Conventions. 
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SOME PIONEERS AND LEADERS IN CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


James Sanford Muse Joseph Addison Clark Addison Clark Randolph Clark 
1804-1876, McKinney 1815-1901 1842-1911 1844-1935 


Robert F. Holloway R. Lee Clark, 1871-1941 Charles Carlton, 1821-1902 James B. Sweeney 
1860 (about) 1901 
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Robert W. Carpenter Mr. and Mrs. O. A. Carr J. N. Erwin L. C. Brite 
1832-1878, Plano Sherman Jarvis College Marfa, 1860-1941 


SOME EVANGELISTS AND PASTORS 


Wiley B. Carnes A. O. Riall, 1859-191— V.R. Stapp Thomas W. Caskey 
1869-1910 Augusta, Taylor, Hillsboro Granbury 1820-1896 
Lancaster, Denton Sherman, Fort Worth 


D. R. Pickens, 1838-19— John J. Lockhart Chalmers McPherson Clifford S. Weaver 
Llano, Tyler 1850-19— 1851-1927 187— - 1949 
As of 1880’s 


Miso: 


S. K. Hallam F. N. Calvin, 1856-1924 R. C. Horn Jewel Matthews 
El] Paso, Denton, Waco, Corsicana 1844-1935 1893-1937, Weatherfor« 
Brownsville McAllen, Temple 


CHAPTER X 


The Civil War and a General Survey 


N THE STUDY OF ANY REGION OR PROBLEM, in the South, the 
I period of the War Between the States marks an epoch. Nor- 
mal life was interrupted; conditions were never again the 
same. So, let us pause in our story and take a general survey of 
the status of the Movement, as it appeared in 1861. 

By 1860, the Movement had attained a membership in Texas 
of 2,500, in 53 local churches, according to the “‘Guess-estimate” 
of Garrison and Degroot (pp. 319, 329). With this question in 
mind, I have made a detailed study of the information presented 
in the preceding pages, and I am convinced that their figures 
approximate the facts. This is with the understanding, as De- 
Groot puts it, that “few movements in their youth bother to 
record their history or count their people” (p. 324). This is the 
more true of frontier people. With this looseness in mind let us 
proceed to the distribution as best we can. 

The largest number of these churches, 24, were in the group 
of 13 counties in the south central part of the state. A circuit 
like this will include them: Travis, Hays, Caldwell, Gonzales, 
DeWitt, Goliad, Victoria, Jackson, Lavaca, Colorado, Fayette, 
Washington, Bastrop. 

Along the Red River in Northeast Texas, the gateway for 
most of the groups we have followed, there were two or three 
churches in Red River and Lamar counties (though not the same 
personnel as in the beginning). Titus County just off souh had 
enough congregations in or near by to have a Cooperation, but 
of this we know very little. 

Something like twelve congregations were in the ‘“piney- 
woods” section of East Texas: San Augustine, Shelby, Rusk and 
Nacogdoches counties with others in Montgomery and Trinity, 
near by, and in Anderson County. 

North central regions included some fifteen or more churches 
in Grayson, Collin, Dallas, Tarrant, Parker, Palo Pinto, Johnson 
and probably in Rockwall and Wise counties. 
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If these 55 congregations averaged 50 members each, it would 
make the estimated 2,500. We have read of only one that was 
estimated as much as one hundred; most of them were quite 
small. But scattered families of Disciples would make up the total. 


Four ‘‘Cooperations” are to be observed in operation: The 
Palestine (Anderson County), the West Texas (Georgetown), 
the Southwest (San Antonio region), and the Titus County. It 
is too early for county organizations, but we have two hints of 
a Collin-Grayson County organization with Addison Clark as the 
evangelist. 


One strong school, Muse Academy of McKinney (of High 
School grade), was flourishing, with much influence. And a 
College in Rusk County, called Mount Enterprise College, has 
come and gone by 1861. 


The people of the “Christian churches” in Texas shared the 
economic distresses along with their neighbors. Most of them 
had immigrated from slave states; we have observed that many 
of them brought along their slaves. Generally, their youths 
entered the Confederate Army. But many of these same men 
and families were opposed to secession. This is illustrated in the 
story of Mansil Matthews (Ch. VI). He had plenty of company 
among good citizens, including even Sam Houston. The Clark 
family belonged to this persuasion, opposed to secession, yet 
fighting to defend their section. They fought to defend, not 
slavery but states’ rights. 


Inevitably, the war halted the work of evangelizing, and 
hindered the regularity of worship. This fact is pictured by Mrs. 
W. H. Lucas, historian for the Sherman church: “During the 
war, regligious services were observed as best they could, by 
occasional preaching whatever and wherever a crowd could be 
assembled.’! A vivid picture of the conditions that prevailed gen- 
erally throughout the South is given by a writer from Mississippi 
(Millenial Harbinger, 1864) : 


Carrolton, Miss. I request that you lay aside copies of 
the Millenial Harbinger till after the war. Bro. Exam being 
in our midst, I will send this by him. He will mail it at some 
point from which I hope it will reach you. Our churches are 
languishing from the baneful effects of the war, cut off 
from all periodicals, schools, etc. 


*Mrs. W. H. Lucas, History of the Church in Sherman, in the Matthews 
Papers. 
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From Texas, likewise comes a call of distress. It is from 
Carroll Kendrick writing from Salado, Bell County, Texas, in the 
Harbinger of 1865 (p. 573). “It has been a long time since I saw 
a copy of the Millenial Harbinger, 6 or 7 years.” Then in 1869 
again, “For a long time I have written you nothing, now find 
time to send you the following loud call for help.” 

In fact, the paucity of reports to the Harbinger is one of the 
surest evidences of the unsettled conditions. Prior to 1861 every 
monthly issue of this periodical contained from one to half a 
dozen letters from Texas. But throughout the entire decade, 
1861-69, over a hundred months, only two reports appeared. Re- 
ports could not get through. Activities were retarded, no doubt, 
but not wholly stopped. In the letter from C. Kendrick, quoted 
above (1865), he includes this: “‘We have secured a large tent 
which we haul from place to place” and “I enclose the minutes 
of the two annual missionary meetings.” ‘Churches are in a 
tolerable condition.’’? 

A goodly number of Disciples who later became able preach- 
ers were Confederate soldiers. Among these were B. B. Sanders, 
A. J. Bush (both became State Secretaries) ; Addison and Ran- 
dolph Clark (aged 238 and 21 in 1865). One was a noted Chaplain, 
T. W. Caskey, who enlisted from Mississippi and was known as 
the “fighting parson” for shouldering a musket in battle. J. C. 
Mason, who came to Texas in 1888, had fought in the Northern 
Army, from Illinois. That these men were not negligent of their 
religion, nor neglectful of their own religious group is indicated 
by Randolph’s account of Addison’s portion in the war.® 


He was impelled by no ambitions for place or for glory, 
had no personal or sectional hate to gratify. He volunteered 
among the first that went to the front. The captain and 
first lieutenant of the company in which he enlisted were 
elders in a Christian church, the orderly sergeant was the 
senior deacon in the same church, and the preacher for the 
church had gone as chaplain in a regiment whose Colonel 
was a son of Campbell’s co-laborer, Barton W. Stone. Many 
of the boys and young men were members of the same con- 
gregation. 


Texas shared with the other states the depletion in property 
and the general financial depression, although it was not hurt 
much by actual fighting within its borders. 


? Millenial Harbinger, 1865, p. 573. 
* Reminiscences, p. 25. 
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Let us record a list of the “proclaimers” of this pre-war 
period; elders they were, making their living by farming or 
medicine or teaching and such, while preaching the gospel. Lone- 
some, they were as we read between the lines (and on the line), 
from their reports to the brotherhood. Eager were they for help- 
ers to utilize the great opportunity for planting the Gospel in 
this virgin soil. “Contenders for the faith’? most of them were; 
some in a pugnacious mood, but others obviously, in a brotherly, 
sweet-spirited attitude toward the “sects”. Probably the two 
types were evenly divided; as usual, the “fighter”? made more 
noise. 


HONOR ROLL 


Preachers of the Christian Churches in Texas, whose names 
became prominent prior to 1860: 


Barrett, Wade, Lamar 

Barnes, H. C., Elder (?), Clarksville 
Billingsley, Council, East Texas 

Campbell, T. F., Mt. Enterprise, Rusk County 
Clark, Joseph Addison, East Texas, et al. 
Cox, Thomas W., Fayette County 

Defee, Dr. William, East Texas 

Deboors, Ephraim, South Texas 

D’Spain, Lynn, East Texas 

Dean, A. M., Dallas County and Fort Worth 
Dickson, James A., Johnson County 

Eaves, Wm. H. 

Eldridge, , south Texas 

Ellison, J. W., Tarrant County 

Gibson, , Northeast Texas 

Giles, Samuel, Washington County 

Gorsham, , Lamar County 

Hall, Dr. B. F., Grayson County, et al. 
Hamilton, J. J.. Weatherford 

Henderson, Samuel, East Texas 

Hill, “Father”, South Texas 

Hoffman, , Weatherford 

Jordan, A. H. P., Region about Austin 

Jones, W. J., LaGrange 

Kendrick, Allen, East Texas 

Kendrick, Carroll, East Texas and Bell County 
Kuykendall, , Van Zandt County and Smith 
Marshall, ——, Clarksville 
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Martin, , Dallas County 
Matthews, Mansil, North Texas 
McKinney, Collin, Elder, North 
McCall, J. R., San Marcos 

McClosker, John, Northeast Texas 
Moore, E. D., Northeast Texas 

Moore, Col. John H., Elder, Fayette 
Muse, James C., Collin County 

Polly, Dr. J. H. O., North Texas 
Ponton, Joel, Jackson County 

Prince, W. H., Northeast Texas 
Rucker, Lindsay, Washington County 
Rawlins, William Sr., Lancaster 
Rawlins, William Jr., Lancaster 
Stewart, , West Texas Cooperation 
Sherman, William, South Texas 
southern, P. F., East Texas 

Stamps, John, Washington County 
Stirman, William, Northeast Texas 
Stout, David, Fayette County 
Stricklin, Stephen, West Texas Cooperation 
Sweeney, T. M., Houston County 
Taylor, 8S. S8., Weatherford 

Thomas, Henry, Austin 

Tyer, John R., East Texas 

Weaver, Green, Northeast Texas 
Walker, , south Texas 

Ware, Nimrod, East Texas 

Webb, Felix R., Victoria 

Wilmeth, Joseph Brice, Collin County 
Wilmeth, Collin McKinney, Collin County 
Wilmeth, William C., Collin County 
Williams, H. L. 


How much of hopefulness was left in these good disciples at 
the close of this terrible period of warfare? The conditions were 
genuinely depressing. Perhaps we can catch something of the 
spirit of the more adventurous and optimistic leaders among the 
younger generation of that period from the aims of two young 
soldiers, as they returned home. Addison and Randolph Clark 
achieved sufficiently in later years to make their earlier pur- 
poses worthy of record. We discover that their philosophy of 
that dark period was clear, and no doubt representative of the 
better type of leadership among them. Randolph expresses it 


for Addison, in Reminiscences (p. 27): 
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Confederacy had collapsed—was no more than a memory. 
_.. Without form of surrender the Army of the West went 
to pieces, disbanded, melted away. Amid the chaos and con- 
fusion Addison was of the few who seemingly were not 
disturbed. In Lee’s surrender he realized the inevitable. 
There was no time to mourn when the country was calling 
for men to rebuild a wasted land, to reconstruct a shattered 
government. 


These three decades preceding the Civil War were days of 
pioneering, immigration, settling. The settlers came in separate 
groups, each finding its own region, with little or no knowledge 
of the others until a later time. Hence, thus far, we have traced 
the story of these separate regions. Their pattern of life was 
simple, both in family and in church. Their contacts with breth- 
ren of other localities were rare. But by natural processes the 
years brought about more contacts and their pattern became 
more complex as organization developed. So, in the following 
chapters we shall treat the story by topics rather than by regions, 
following the several groups into which they developed. 

But first let us trace the story of the crisis that arose and 
made a different picture of the scene—the division into pro- 
gressive and conservative branches—the greatest calamity that 
has occurred to the plea for primitive Christianity. 
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The Conservative- Progressive Split 
ITS CAUSES, COURSE AND CONSEQUENCES 


Proposition 1. That the Church of Christ upon earth is 
essentially, intentionally, and constitutionally one; consist- 
ing of all those in every place that profess their faith in 
Christ and obedience to him in all things according to the 
Scriptures, and that manifest the same by their tempers 
and conduct... 


—From Declaration and Address by Thomas Campbell, 1809 

Imprimis. We will that this body die, be dissolved, and 
sink into union with the Body of Christ at large. ..—From 
the Last Will and Testament of the Springfield Presbytery, 
by Barton W. Stone, 1804 

To restore the unity, peace and purity of the whole 
church of God.—Thomas Campbell in the Declaration and 
Address. 

The Restoration of the Ancient Order of Things.—Alex- 
ander Campbell’s title to a series of Articles in the Christian 
Baptist. 18238 f. 


HE REFORMATION OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY began as a 
Ase for Christian Unity, as illustrated by the first three 

quotations above. Thomas Campbell’s first move was the 
organization of the “Christian Association of Washington” which 
was a society for the promotion of Christian union, addressed 
“to all who love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity throughout 
all the churches.”’ Always, he recognized members of all churches 
as Christians. The so-called “plan of salvation” was studied and 
analysed by others later; his one guiding principle was the desire 
for Christian unity. 

Much the same can be said of Barton W. Stone, as a key 
quotation from him above reveals. The irenic spirit characterized 
both of these founders. They both believed and practiced ‘In 
faith, unity, in opinions, liberty, in all things, charity.” To them 
the union of all Christians in the spirit of Christ was the primary 
motivation; all other motives were secondary to this one. 
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The primary emphasis of Alexander Campbell, in his early 
years, was “The Restoration of the Ancient Order of Things,” 
as he expressed it in his series of articles in the Christian Baptist. 
This restoration was, to him, a means of achieving Christian 
union, in which he, too, believed most earnestly. But during the 
years of his iconoclasm (1823-1830) he stressed the means so 
vigorously that it submerged his plea for union. In fact, he 
missed by a narrow margin the practicing of those extremes of 
literalisms such as foot-washing, holy kiss and such, which had 
condemned to extinction some of his predecessors (such as the 
Scotch Baptists), and relegated others to obscurity. 

These two ideologies, union and restoration, came to be a 
source of tension within the Movement and continue so. Garrison 
and DeGroot recognize this fact. “It is impossible to separate 
the two factors, union and restoration, or to say that one had the 
priority over the other, either in time or in emphasis.” (p. 549) 

Thomas Campbell foresaw the possibility of such a clash and 


he tried to forestall it by his 13th Proposition in the Declaration 
and Address: 


That if any circumstantials indispensably necessary to 
the observance of the divine ordinance, be not found on the 
page of express revelation, such and such only should be 
adopted, under the title of human expedients, without any 
pretense to a more sacred origin so that any subsequent 
alteration or difference in the observance of these things 
might produce no contention nor division in the church. 


With his spirit of “union” dominating, these “circumstan- 
tials’ and “expedients” were secondary and harmless. But em- 
phasis on “restoration” opened the door to discussion of details 
of organization and practices, many of which were exalted from 
“circumstantials” to a place of importance, even of “faith.’”’ What 
had been a means, became an end. 


To be sure, Alexander Campbell’s period of iconoclasm ended 
about 1830, and he changed his emphasis from means to ends, 
but the seeds had already been planted, and the harvest of con- 
troversy followed. 


This tension between emphasis on union or on restoration— 
the recognition or denial of ‘‘expedients”—this was at the root 
of the internal strife in the 1870’s just after the death of Alex- 
ander Campbell. It was the continuation of this same strife, 
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especially in Tennessee and Texas, that caused the division in 
1906. 

In this congregational body, without authoritative creeds or 
assemblies, the journals had the opportunity of developing and 
fixing the opinions of the rank and file. Until its waning in the 
early 1860’s and its demise in 1870, the Mullenial Harbinger 
dominated this field. After that, came division of leadership and 
of emphasis. The progressive, pro-society, Christian Union 
thought was expressed in the Christian Standard (the first issue 
of which in 1866 announced the death of Alexander Campbell) 
so long as the forward-looking, cultured Isaac Errett was alive. 
This leadership was shared and continued by the Christian E'van- 
gelist, as it grew under the editorship of J. H. Garrison. 

The opposition to societies (the emphasis on restoration) was 
led, at first, by Benjamin Franklin who was for a while an officer 
in the American Christian Missionary Society, then its bitter 
critic. The Old Path Guide, later merged with Apostolic Guide, 
took a middle ground; against the organ but for societies. But 
the most consistent, determined and perhaps the most influential 
expression of the restoration and anti-innovation sentiment was 
the Gospel Advocate of Nashville, Tennessee, originated by Tol- 
bert Fanning and David Lipscomb in 1855. Fanning was a 
capable, aggressive teacher, the principal.of a widely influential 
school; his editorship was secondary in his career. David Lips- 
comb, as editor, along with a changing group of Associates, be- 
came the most influential voice of opposition to all innovations. 
He was a man of strong convictions, and clear, vigorous expres- 
sion. Reared, as he was on the frontier, in poverty and hardships, 
with somewhat limited schooling, he revealed in his writings a 
definite prejudice against progress, culture and refinement in 
any form. For instance, observe his opposition to the education 
of preachers, lest they move to the city and neglect the country, 
in his Articules against McGarvey and his Bible College, (Gospel 
Advocate, Dec. 23, 1869). 


Naturally the Gospel Advocate circulated largely in Tennessee 
and the near-by states. It was from this region that the largest 
stream of settlers poured into Texas, during the early decades of 
the nineteenth century. The Federal Census shows, for example, 
in 1860, 35 per cent of the Texas population had originated from 
five states: Tennessee 11.2, Ala. 8.8, Ga. 6, Miss. 5, Ky. 4. Obvi- 
ously, the conservative element of the Campbellian Movement 
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had a strong start in Texas. And the frontier conditions were 
congenial to its development. 


The breaking out of differences was later in Texas than in 
the eastern sections. So long as Alexander Campbell lived the 
disputing over questions of expedience was restrained. But after 
his death in 1866, the controversy broke out vigorously.! As Dr. 
W. E. Garrison says, ‘““The Disciples were an integral part of that 
total body of population whose ideas were moving from simplicity 
toward elegance, hence they desired better church houses, better 
prepared sermons, more pleasing music and such refinements, 
as well as more efficiency in the management of the business of 
evangelizing.” But this “elegance” was not so soon desired on 
the Western frontier. So the conflict came later in Texas. 


During the earlier years, until say 1880, there was no recog- 
nized or recognizable difference. In fact there was no occasion 
for a difference arising. There were no organs on the frontier, 
even in the homes. The missionary societies were far-away and 
never heard from. A. McLean, President of the F.C.M.S., writes,? 
“It was not until 1878 that it was decided to ask the churches 
for collections for Foreign Missions.” Previously, there had been 
appeals only to near-by individuals. So the brethern, far-away, 
were untouched by this problem, nationally. The organization 
for evangelism grew up on a local and district scale. The mis- 
sionary society was only the organization and systematizing of 
evangelism. 


The simplicity in organizational matters down to 1880 is de- 
scribed by Chalmers McPherson? who came to Texas in 1879: 


We were rather short on “system” and our organization 
was doubtless exceedingly defective. In fact, we had no 
organization at all beyond a very meager one in the local 
congregation. We met and preached and sang and prayed 
and loved one another, and went to our fields of work, the 
better for our experience. 


He was writing (in 1920) of the “State Meetings,” concern- 
ing which he says: ‘In ye olden time, before I ever set foot on 
the soil of Texas, I know not who conceived the idea of a ‘State 
Meeting’ ” (p. 85). He seems to be wholly unacquainted with the 
“cooperations,” four of which we have found in the 1850’s (See 


In Religion Follows the Frontier, p. 225. 
*In the History of the Foreign Christian Missionary Society, p. 70. 
°In Disciples of Christ in Texas, pp. 27, 28. 
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Chapter IX), and of the several committees appointed by the 
State Meeting in 1875 (report of R. C. Horn), and of the several 
evangelists employed by the Cooperatives in the 1850’s. Those 
brethren obviously had gone about the matter naturally, using 
some “‘expedients” to employ evangelists, assuming that ‘‘where 
the Scriptures are silent’ they were left free to devise their de- 
tailed plans. But by 1875 David Lipscomb had made popular his 
interpretation that where the scriptures are silent on any plan, 
that 1s forbidden. Societies were not mentioned in the New Test- 
ament, hence they must not be. So they of the State Meeting in 
1875 voted to send all funds to the church at McKinney, to be 
handled by the elders of that local congregation. Brother Mc- 
Pherson himself was influenced by this view. He wrote: 


Well do I remember my own fiery indignation when A. J. 
Bush in 1879, wrote an article in the Christian Preacher, 
suggesting a cooperation for missionary work in Texas. I 
did not follow my inclination to throw myself in front of 
the approaching current of dangerous heterodoxy because 
I was too new in the state, but I rejoiced that no one en- 
couraged his unscriptural proposal.4 


Let us now follow the steps which were taken in succession 
at the State Meetings, as recounted by McPherson. The same 
address continues: 


The next year (1880) the meeting was held in Waxa- 
hachie. There Wm. E. Hall introduced a resolution looking 
to the organization of missionary forces in the State. I had 
somewhat overcome my feelings of 1879, referred to above, 
and supported Bro. Hall’s resolution. Perhaps two or three 
others did the same thing. With eyes bedimmed by tears, 
Brother R. M. Gano pleaded with the brethren not to ‘“‘rend 
the body of Christ asunder,” and moved that ‘‘the whole 
question of missions be left with the individual churches 
where it properly belongs.” .. His motion was adopted by a 
vote practically unanimous. (ibid) 


The meeting at Bonham in 1881 passed by the subject, but 
at Fort Worth in 1882 it came up again. 


F. D. Srygley, the preacher at Paris, was then the most 
outspoken man in Texas among those who held views now 
called “digressive.”’ Later he was one of the editorial staff 


*From Texas Missions, August, 1907, pp. 47-56, an address by C. Mc- 
Pherson to the State Convention on “Our Twenty Years of Work.” 
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of the Gospel Advocate of Tennessee, and in perfect harmony 
with the principles of that journal. He very much favored 
the organization of a missionary society, but met with no 
encouragement. He offered at Fort Worth a resolution in- 
augurating a cooperative missionary work to be under the 
direction of the church at Waco. (ibid) 


This resolution was adopted and Dr. Thomas Moore, elder of 


the Waco congregation was “really the board.” “He employed 
C. M. Wilmeth as evangelist.” (McPherson, Disciples in Texas 
p. 36.) 


Some of the human elements that entered into the problem 
are revealed in the following comment by McPherson in that 
same address. He presents C. M. Wilmeth as editor of the Chris- 
tian Preacher; and T. R. Burnet as editor of the Christian Mes- 
senger, then remarks: 


These two small papers were large rivals. Hitherto the 
Messenger had been classed as the dangerously progressive 
paper, and had been often so announced by the Christian 
Preacher. After Wilmeth’s acceptance of the work of State 
Evangelist, the Messenger became a watchman on the gate 
of “soundness” and its pages branded Wilmeth as bishop of 
Texas. About all our work accomplished for two years was 
to give an opportunity for spicy duelling between these two 
rival editors. (tbid.) 


The meeting of 1883 at Ennis continued the same plan, but 
by 1884 at Bryan, dissatisfaction was expressed at the situation. 
Some felt that Bro. Wilmeth was spending too much time and 
travel expense in pushing the circulation of his paper. (‘““He was 
a good man and a good preacher, but not practical.”) So the 
pledges of some were made for the following year on the condi- 
tion that the “evangelist should have no other work except that 
for which we employed him. This eliminated Brother Wilmeth 
as he clung to his little paper.”’ With the approval of Dr. Moore, 
the overseeing of the work was transferred to the Sherman 
church with the minister, W. C. Dimmit, in charge of the funds. 
He employed F. 8. Young as evangelist, who served for two years. 

At the 1885 meeting in Sherman a move by the younger min- 
isters to press for immediate organization was headed off only 
by the fatherly counsel of two elderly and highly respected 
preachers, Charles Carlton and T. W. Caskey. Both were ardent 
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friends of the forward move, but advised delay for the sake of 
keeping peace in the church family. 

But a more aggressive leader appeared when the meeting for 
1886 was announced for Austin. From a brochure entitled The 
First One Hundred Years of the Central Christian Church of 
Austin, Texas we learn: 


But when the State Meeting that was held at Sherman 
in 1885 decided that the meeting the following year should 
be held in Austin, Dr. (W. T.) Morris and Mr. D. Hardin 
Walsh, who had long wanted the evangelistic work of the 
Disciples of Christ in Texas to be done in a systematic and 
organized manner, began to lay the groundwork for the 
Society long before the meeting was called next year. They 
wrote all the churches in the state a letter as to what they 
proposed, and in the letter they included these words: “All 
churches in harmony with this movement are cordially in- 
vited to send their delegates or representatives.” 


Let the story of the meeting be told by McPherson®: 


Many assembled, including those who were not ‘“‘in har- 
mony with this movement.” Indications of a coming struggle 
were everywhere manifest. W. K. Homan was selected as 
chairman—the very man for the place. The committee on 
resolutions consisted of B. F. Gooch, J. S. Kendrick, D. W. 
Pritchett, J. H. Rosecrans and Chalmers McPherson. All 
these were ardent advocates of organized work. Instead of 
reporting the usual resolutions the committee submitted a 
series of seven paragraphs intended to be the basis of co- 
operative effort. . . . The opposition leaders were C. M. 
Wilmeth, W. H. D. Carrington, J. D. Tant and Dr. Carrol 
Kendrick, the latter being a former citizen of Texas, but 
then of California. Those who favored the resolution agreed 
privately to allow the opposition to do all the public speaking. 


When the resolution was presented, on the first day of the 
series, parliamentary maneuvering followed, the opposition try- 
ing, according to McPherson, “to kill the movement by continu- 
ally offering amendments, substitutes, etc., and speaking on each 
until time for final adjournment.” This plan was nipped in the 
bud by the ruling of the Chairman on a motion that had already 
carried, limiting the speaking time on each section of the report. 
Speaking continued until the final afternoon. 


® Disciples of Christ in Texas, pp. 42, 43. The next three quotations from 
the same source. 
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Each secton was adopted without change. When the vote 
on number seven was announced, a brother began the song, 
‘“‘All hail the power of Jesus name.” Bro. Charles Carlton 
arose, tears and smiles mingling, motioned the company to 
arise, and led the song to the close. The next issue of the 
Christian Preacher said of this song and of the singers, 
“They sang as lustily as niggers at a corn-shucking, while 
good men and women sat and wept...” 


Other brethren mentioned by McPherson in that Convention 
address in 1907 as being present at the Austin meeting are: 
Addison Clark, A...J...Bush, S. R. Ezell,, D.,.Ha Walshiewiek 
Homan and A. O. Riall, all being on the platform on that occasion 
in 1907. 


This was the organization of the Texas Christian Missionary 
Society and the beginning of ‘‘Convention” type of annual meet- 
ings. It became the dividing of the ways between the conserva- 
tive and the progressive brethren. 


But the maneuvering was not yet over. W. H. D. Carrington, 
another elder of the Austin congregation, called for all “who 
wish to do missionary work on the scriptural basis” to meet him 
in the basement of the church immediately. Among those who 
reported in answer to this call was Chalmers McPherson, because 
as he said, “I have always favored scriptural work.” 


“IT asked if I were permitted to enroll as a member. The 
reply from the chairman was in substance: “Yes, if you are 
willing to contribute financially to the work.” Thus those 
brethren, at their first step went beyond anything we had 
done, in that they placed their membership on a money basis. 
I made my pledge, and was thus initiated. The assembly 
adjourned to meet at Weatherford a few weeks later. As I 
recall the incident now, those brethren only pledged one or 
two hundred dollars for their work, and this was never paid 
and no work was ever attempted. 


One attempt was made to get together. The few conservative 
brethren who met at the Weatherford appointment adjourned 
to gather in the “First Christian Church” (Conservative) in 
Dallas at the same time the other group was to meet at the 
“Commerce Street Church” (Progressive). W. K. Asbill was 
present at both sessions 


for the laudable purpose of reconciliation. At his instance, 
each body appointed a committee for conference. After hours 
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of consideration, a report was agreed to. This was adopted 
by both bodies. The agreement was, in substance, for the 
union of the two upon the basis that the annual gathering 
should be known as a “‘meeting” rather than a “‘convention”’ ; 
the “Executive Board” should give place to a “‘committee”’, 
and those participating should be known as “messengers.” 
... Lhe following afternoon was named as the time for the 
united body to assemble in the Commerce Street Church. 
R. M. Gano, W. H. Lemmon and R. C. Horn came—no others. 
Brother Lemmon, a noble Christian business man, died soon 
after; Brother Gano met with us the next year for the last 
time; Brother Horn is with the work, and has stood by it 
loyally through the thirty-one years that have elapsed. (con- 
tinued from McPherson.) 


Like Martin Luther said of Zwingli, after the failure of the 
Marbourg Colloquy to find a basis of cooperation, (1529) these 
two groups could say of each other “They were of a different 
spirit.” One was following the ideal of Christian Union, with 
sense of obligation to push the cause of evangelism at the maxi- 
mum of efficiency; the other was devoted to the idea of the 
“restoration of the ancient order of things,’ with a pattern of 
first century social customs as their norm. Inasmuch as they 
were human, we must concede some measure of stubbornness, 
pride and probably desire for personal] leadership, on both sides. 
It is difficult to maintain that balance of Christian love in the 
midst of controversy, for the extremists always set the tone. 
Nevertheless, men on both sides were deeply conscientious, doing 
what they considered the best for the Cause they loved. The pro- 
gressives continued to develop the Texas Christian Missionary 
Society, the story of which will appear in a later chapter. The 
conservatives, lacking organization were not short on zeal, but 
preached their view point among the churches vigorously. 

Each side soon had a periodical to express its views. The 
Firm Foundation had been organized in 1884 at Austin, joining 
the Gospel Advocate in its strong opposition to the Societies, 
Bible Colleges, and instrumental music. To this list it added 
another: rebaptism.® The Progressives, on the other hand, de- 
veloped the Christian Courier out of its predecessor the Texas 
Christian which had been published by J. A. Clark at Thorp 


*For a full explanation of this see the section below on The McGregor 
Case, in this chapter. 
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Spring. The new paper was moved to Dallas and prospered under 
the brilliant editorship of W. K. Homan.’ 


THE ORGAN AND SOCIAL PROGRESS 


The division over the “society” question involved only the 
leaders. The rank and file of the membership of the churches 
were not much informed about it and very little concerned. Their 
interest in ‘“‘missions” was largely limited to the local ‘‘meetings.”’ 
Organized missions as yet had very little contact with the local 
congregation. 

And actual division could come, only on the level of the local 
congregation. It would require more than a theoretical, state- 
wide organization—something more tangible and visible—to split 
a local congregation. 


That tangible, visible (and audible) thing appeared—the or- 
gan. A “society” was far-away and could easily be evaded or 
ignored; an organ was either there or not there—in the local 
church house. It was the organ that became the spark to touch 
off the explosion of division. 


Looking back from the perspective of seventy-five years 
after, a student of social history may readily interpret this con- 
troversy over the organ as a problem in social psychology. The 
very vocabulary of that period favors this interpretation. Any 
cultivation of speech, or refinement in dress was labeled “‘new- 
fangled,” “high-falutin’,” “putting on the dog,” and such. How 
familiarly those phrases ring in the memory of my childhood. 


On the frontier, all innovations were suspect. Most innova- 
tions were merely social customs. But the church is a part of 
the social order so innovations crept into their practices. Some 
new customs in church were accepted, after some delay. Such, 
for example, as meeting houses, hymn and tune books combined, 
heating stoves (and Prince Albert coats for preachers). Other 
innovations required several generations for acceptance, as for 
examples, indoor baptistries, Sunday School with literature and 
classes, individual communion cups, ornate church architecture, 
and (very modern but still an “innovation’’), public address 
systems. One “innovation” which even David Lipscomb, after 
fighting it for twenty-five years, finally accepted—a Bible Col- 
lege for educating preachers—David Lipscomb College! 


“For the story of these Journals see Chapter XIX. 
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At first there was nothing wrong about the organs—except 
that they were not. There were no organs or pianos on the 
frontier. There were some exceptions, of course. Mr. Bonner 
Frizzell of Palestine, Texas, reports that he has documentary 
evidence that Mrs. Joseph Addison Clark, the mother of Addison 
and Randolph Clark, had a very fine piano imported into Rusk 
County in the early 1840’s. But Hetty D’Spain Clark was an ex- 
ceptional woman on the frontier. We have already revealed her 
college career. But on the whole the organ was a scarce article 
on the frontier. Only the well-to-do could afford them. And these 
dwelt mostly in the cities. Both of these factors added prejudice 
against them—the cost and the city. So, the reaction against 
their use was a natural, normal, sincere expression of frontier 
psychology, in the same classification with criticisms of new 
cuts of clothes, improved pronunciation and college education. 


_ All of these innovations, perhaps, would have been accepted 
in the normal course of social development, as were many other 
‘innovations’ —but for the editors. For a sample of the influence 
of the editors, see the incident of the Gospel Advocate and B. P. 
Sweeney, near the end of this chapter. 


It was just as natural, normal and sincere, too, for the ob- 
jectors to bolster their protest by Scriptural authority. This they 
did by turning the aphorism of Thomas Campbell into a negative. 
“Where the Scriptures speak, we speak; where the Scriptures 
are silent, we are silent.” This was interpreted by them to mean 
that anything that is not specifically mentioned in the New Test- 
ament is forbidden. By that interpretation they would restrict 
the church of all centuries to the limited list of local and temp- 
orary customs of the first century, and even that restricted to 
those customs which came within the mention of the very con- 
densed narratives of the New Testament story. 


This interpretation from the viewpoint of social history is 
well spot-lighted by a report to the Gospel Advocate from Hunts- 
ville. The reporter said, “They had to choose between an old 
brother and the organ—they have chosen the organ.’’® 

This choice came gradually to most of the congregations. To 
some it never has come. Many of the churches in the country 
have never faced the question; they had no organ, they could get 
along without it, they just assumed that they were opposed to it. 
It came first to the town churches. 


®° February 13, 1888, p. 100. 
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The pattern of these local splits varied widely, according to 
the local circumstances and the temperament of the local leaders. 
Most of the stories have been lost with the passing of that gen- 
eration, few of them having come into publication. Enough of 
them are available to recognize at least three patterns, which 
may be analysed as (1) peaceful (more or less), just agreeing to 
disagree; (2) explosive; and (38) litigation. 

The earliest division of which we have an authentic record 
was that in Dallas in Aug., 1877. An indirect reference is made 
to this division in the following letter from F. L. Colley, preacher 
for that congregation :® 


When the division came he (R. M. Gano) took his stand 
for the truth and saved the property for the Church which 
has never used the instrument or had organized societies; 
however it has been called the First Christian Church and 
is so listed on the records, but it has for the past few years 
been called the Pearl and Bryan Church of Christ. 


The point of contention in this case must have been the “in- 
strument,” for there was no missionary “society” in Texas in 
1877. 

Another instance, even more “peaceful,” is that of Waco. 
Mrs. Ida Moore Hays, who was baptized in that church in 1873, 
tells us that “‘the first organ, the kind you pump with your feet, 
was purchased during the pastorate of W. K. Homan.’?® She 
mentions no opposition. Homan’s pastorate there was in 1886. 
It was some years before an anti-organ congregation was initi- 
ated there. (A more complete account is given in Chapter XXIV.) 

Very different is the story of the division at Thorp Spring, in 
1895, which may be taken as an example of the explosive type. 
Prof. C. W. Howard, of the Add-Ran faculty, wrote in 1930, con- 
cerning an episode in 1895 :1! 


As the sound of the organ struck up, so did J. A. Clark, 
and half the congregation arose amid tears and groans, and 
marched forth to battle. Add Hall and a bunch came to me 
and wanted me to advise them to go and get the devilish 
machine out and cut it up with an axe and throw it in the 


® This is an excerpt from a letter to Jewell Matthews (in reply to his in- 
quiry) from F. L. Colley who was preacher for this conservative congre- 
gation. 

10 History of the Central Christian Church of Waco, p. 17. 

4 Quoted in my History of T. C. U., p. 78, from the M. A. Thesis of 
Frankie Miller, in T. C. U., 1930. 
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creek. I told them they could not afford it. It would ruin 
their cause. They withdrew. 


The intensity of emotion here displayed, unfortunately oc- 
curred in many similar cases. Professor Howard presents him- 
self here as a restraining influence, yet not without prejudice 
as he shows by further words: 


The next morning Mr. Randolph said to me, “It will ruin 
us. These old brethren in the country (sic) won’t let us 
preach in their school houses.” And it did. They only lasted 
one more year and the school, having fallen off, moved to 
Waco, where it burned, then to Fort Worth. 


The division was sad enough and costly enough, to be sure, 
but that it had anything to do with the move or the decline (?) 
of the school is not borne out by history. 

Another version of the Thorp Spring incident is told by Mrs. 
J. H. Fuller in a Memorandum of the Organ Incident at Thorp 
Spring, the original of which is on file in the T.C.U. Library. As 
Miss Bertha Mason, an Add-Ran student in 1892-96, she was the 
organist on that occasion; out of a vivid memory, she wrote this 
Memorandum while she was attending Brite College of the Bible 
in 1951-53 receiving the M.A. in June ’53. (Her prime object in 
this was to complete a Thesis on the career of her father, J. C. 
Mason). Her story is here partly paraphrased. 

The “meeting” in the fall of 1895 was inaugurated, planned 
and guided by “all the religious groups in the school.” These 
groups, such as Student Volunteer, C. E., Y. M. and Biblical 
Society, included “practically the entire student population.” 
They selected the evangelist, B. B. Sanders, and the Song Lead- 
ers, Mr. and Mrs. E. M. Douthitt, worked up the finances, 
arranged the preliminary prayer meetings, all “under Brothers 
Addison’s and Randolph’s supervision, of course.” 


In the song practice, we used the small Estey organ 
that the Christian Endeavor Society had bought for young 
people’s meetings, with local gifts and from Christian En- 
deavor Societies over the state. It was used also in the 
morning Chapel sometimes, but never in the Sunday church 
service, which included the towns people. 

The use of the organ in the meeting was a question. Some 
one proposed that the faculty be asked about it. Students 
were overjoyed when the answer came back that the meeting 
was fostered by the students, not by the local church, and 
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that since it was their wish, it could be done. The meeting 
went on for a few days with apparent pleasure to all. ... The 
word went around that a petition to do away with the organ 
was being circulated by local members; that it was to be 
presented ... that if we did not discontinue it at once, the 
members of the church would leave in a body. 


The rumor proved to be true. That night came, and Joseph 
Addison Clark with his wife, Hetty D’Spain Clark, sat on the 
front seat. 


Then Brother Addison made the announcements, Brother 
Douthitt gave out the song number, to which all were turn- 
ing when Father Clark arose and walked with his cane 
toward the pulpit, where Brother Addison was standing. 
Feeling in his pocket he took out a folded paper and reached 
up to Brother Addison who leaned down to take it. (I can 
see the scene now as clearly as then; the face of the aged 
saint appealing to his eldest son.) 


Then Addison and Randolph had a whispered consultation 
(for “they always stood together before us’). Brother Addison 
then read the petition and reported: 


There seemed to be only one answer. This was a student 
meeting. They had been granted the privilege of holding it, 
and of using the organ; that while he and brother Randolph 
had no objection to the organ, that for themselves they 
would yield to the other brethren, for the sake of harmony, 
that they, however, could not do so at this time, as in this 
case, they held in their hands the future Christian growth 
of several hundreds of Christian young people to whom they 
had given their word. They could not break their word to 
us. His voice was soft and gentle. His words were holy as 
a prayer. He bowed his head and stood silent for a few 
moments, then turning toward Bro. Douthitt who was still 
standing by the organ, baton in hand, he lifted his right 
hand saying, “Play on Miss Bertha.” 


The song announced was “‘Conquering and still to con- 
quer, Rideth the King in his might.” 
Something like 140 people walked out, headed by Father 
Clark, “his cane punctuating the hymn,” while the “audience 
wept to see Joseph Addison Clark leave the meeting.” 


There were more than 425 seats still occupied. The re- 
‘vival went on successfully. Some estimated that at its close 
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over 95% of the student body were Christians. The evange- 
lists declared that it was the greatest meeting of their 
lifetime. 


By 1879 there were three churches in Texas which were using 
an organ, Palestine, Waco and Dallas, Commerce Street; San 
Marcos would have one soon.!” (Jan. 30, 1888) J. D. Tant (found- 
er of the Firm Foundation) wrote:” In Texas when you brethren 
started out in 1886 we had only two organs in the state—one in. 
Dallas, put there in 1873, and one in San Marcos, put there in 
1876.”13 As late as 1888 a brother reported to the Gospel Ad- 
vocate, ‘““‘Wherever the progressives have forced the organ... 
trouble has followed. ... Only a few have tried it and after a few 
months have found that the organ won’t work.” 


THE McGREGOR CASE 


A third pattern of division, fortunately rather scarce, was 
that of litigation. The most famous case of this type was pub- 
lished in book form, The Church on Trial or the Old Faith Vindi- 
cated, by W. K. Homan in 1900. The bulk of this volume consists 
of the court record of the case. Most of the data and the quota- 
tions cited in the following paragraphs are from this source. To 
avoid burdensome details, the facts, as taken from the court rec- 
ord are here summarized. 


“The Christian Church of McGregor was constituted and or- 
ganized, in August 1883.” “The ‘Firm Foundation faction’ was 
not heard of in the McGregor church until within the past ten 
years” (i.e. after 1887). There grew up a practical division. 
Both sides agreed to these facts. In September 1897 the ‘‘Pro- 
gressives” announced a coming meeting to be held in the city by 
Evangelist, B. B. Sanders ,while the Conservatives announced, in 
the church and in the local press, opposition to the meeting. 
“Believing the ‘Firm Foundation faction’ intended to assume 
themselves to be the church to the exclusion of the other mem- 
bers,” the Progressives obtained a charter of incorporation. On 
September 23 the Conservatives changed the locks on the church 
house and kept the Progressives out. In the January term of 
court 1898 (19th District at Waco) the Progressives brought suit 
for possession of the property. Each side was represented by 


* According to Texas Missions, August, 1907, p. 48. 
*% Quoted from the Gospel Guardian, Sie ee tae 25, 1952, whose editor, 
Fanning Yater Tant, is a son of J. D. Tant. 
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prominent firms of attorneys of Waco. W. K. Homan was asso- 
ciated with the attorneys for the plaintiffs. He was a practicing 
lawyer, an ordained minister and the editor of the Christian 
Courter. 

The Plaintiff (Progressives) claimed that they were follow- 
ing the original doctrine and practice of the Christian Church, 
as these practices were recognized at the time the property was 
purchased. That practice, they asserted, was to require for mem- 
bership the confession of faith in Christ as the Son of God, re- 
pentence of sins and immersion into Christ. On this claim of be- 
ing true to the original plea, they rested their case. They alleged 
that the Defendants (Conservatives) had departed from the 
original doctrine and practices by adding tests of fellowship that 
were unknown from the first; for instance, that they refused 
fellowship to persons or congregations who (1) used instru- 
mental music in worship or (2) who used missionary societies or 
(3) who accepted as Christians any person who did not, at the 
time of his baptism, understand that its purpose was the re- 
mission of sins. 

The Defendants (Conservatives), on the other hand, charged 
that the Progressives had abandoned the original position of the 
Movement by adding the use of instruments and societies and by 
neglecting the requirement of the “‘rebaptism”’ practice. 


(It may help to clarify the whole story by remarking here 
this “‘rebaptism” teaching was peculiar to the Firm Foundation, 
and was not accepted by other conservative journals, for ex- 
ample, The Gospel Advocate, an older periodical.) 


The first witness for the plaintiff was F. N. Calvin “pastor 
of the Central Christian Church in Waco,” whose testimony in- 
cluded: 


I am familiar with the doctrinal position and the funda- 
mental principles of said Christian church, or Disciples of 
Christ. Their creed is the divinity of Christ as expressed in 
the New Testament scriptures. ... It is a fundamental prin- 
ciple... that faith in Jesus Christ as the Son of God and 
obedience to his commands are essential to Christian char- 
acter and to membership and good standing in the church, 
and that nothing more than these is to be required as a con- 
dition of church membership or a test of fellowship. (They) 
practice immersion exclusively as Christian baptism, and 
they have always received into membership in their churches 
persons who had believed in Jesus Christ as the Son of God 
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and had been immersed by ministers of other religious 
bodies. (p. 28) 


A leading witness for the defendants, G. A. Trott, “preacher” 
for the McGregor church testified: 


Have belonged to the McGregor church for eighteen 
months, during which time I have been one of the elders and 
preached for the church. ... The fundamental doctrine and 
form of government of the Christian Church have been cor- 
rectly stated by the plaintiff’s witness Calvin. The principles 
stated by Calvin are recognized and practiced by the Mc- 
Gregor church now, and were before the division. 


Another defendant witness, R. M. Peace, had testified also: 
“The Christian Church of McGregor has to the present time held 
to the fundamental principles as stated by the witness Calvin.” 
But in his cross examination, Mr. Trott brought a different note: 


I belong to the Church of Christ. Do not belong to the 
Christian Church. The church to which I belong is some- 
times called the Christian Church. I do regard the witnesses 
Calvin and Clark as belonging to the same general body as 
myself, but I consider them erring brethren because they 
favor missionary societies, Christian Endeavor Societies, 
conventions and the use of musical instruments in the 
church. I would not hold membership in a church where 
such things are practiced. I regard all who engage in such 
things as in sin. I agree with what is called the Firm Foun- 
dation faction....It is the view of those... that no one has 
been scripturally baptized unless he understood at the time 
of his baptism that baptism is for, that is in order to, the 
remission of sins. 


Thus the argument was made to hinge on which side had re- 
mained faithful to the original principles of the “Reformation” 
started “about 1810.” Mr. Homan, in his argument, cited many 
cases from the Court Rulings to substantiate the principle that 
adherence to the original basis was the point of testing owner- 
ship of the property. The ruling of the presiding Judge (neither 
side requested a jury) included: 


In the opinion of this Court, the differences in the 
fundamental principles, doctrines and practices between the 
two factions of the McGregor church are radical and irre- 
concilable, and the doctrines and practices of the defendants, 
who are in possession of the property, are at wide variance 
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to, and are largely subversive of the fundamental doctrines 
and practices of said church at the time the property in dis- 
pute was dedicated to its support, and the trust imposed by 
the dedication has been and is being diverted from the pur- 
poses intended by the founders of such trust, and the plaint- 
iff corporation is composed of those members of said church 
who adhere to the specific form of religious doctrine, in 
principle and practice, to the support of which said property 
was dedicated, and is entitled to recover the possession 
thereof, and it is so ordered. 
Marshall Surratt (p. 123) 


The defendants appealed to the Court of Civil Appeals on 
Dec. 21, 1898, and this Court sustained the judgment of the Dis- 
trict Court. In their motion for a re-hearing before the Appeals 
Court, the defendants expressed an additional claim that ‘‘Mat- 
ters of the doctrine or faith are governed by a majority vote, and 
it required the action of the church to commit it to any doctrine 
or faith...” Regarding this point Mr. Homan comments, beyond 
the court record: 


The astounding proposition made by the Firm Founda- 
tion faction... that matters of faith and doctrine are to be 
determined by a majority vote of the members was not pre- 
sented in the trial court. ... With the Christians who or- 
ganized the Christian Church of McGregor, and with their 
successors, the plantiff in this suit, neither a majority vote 
nor any action by any ecclesiastical body on earth can de- 
termine the faith or doctrine to be accepted by the individual. 
With them the doctrine of Christ is the faith, the creed of his 
church, because he has made it so. In such matters, the sole 
authority is the Word of God and not the edicts of unin- 
spired men. 

In the very beginning of the movement for a united 
Christendom, in which these people were engaged it was 
found necessary to disclaim all human authority in the mat- 
ter of faith and doctrine, and to adopt the rule in these mat- 
ters, ““Where the Scriptures speak ,we will speak; where the 
Scriptures are silent, we will be silent...” Where the law 
of God has bound men, no human authority can declare them 
free, and where the law has left men free, neither the ma- 
jority of a local congregation nor the decree of any other 
ecclesiastical body, however great, can bind them, in the 
least. (pp. 129, 130) 
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The final appeal was to the Supreme Court of Texas, which 
sustained the judgment of the lower Courts. 

The only effect of all this litigation was to fix the possession 
of the property in the “Progressive” group. It changed no one’s 
opinions; it rather hardened them. It certainly did not bring the 
two factions any closer together; rather it widened the rift and 
fixed it. 

(Personally, I was a student in Add-Ran, at Waco, at the 
time of this trial, and attended the session in which F. N. Calvin 
made his testimony; knew Judge Surratt and W. K. Homan, and 
some others in the case. My impression at the time, as a lad, 
was that if there had been more of the spirit of Christ on both 
sides, a settlement out of court could have been made, to the 
betterment of the Cause.—C. D. H.) 

The McGregor case is the only one of which we have found 
so complete a record. There were other instances of court trials. 
One at Paradise, Texas, is mentioned in Texas Missions (Sept. 
1907, p. 16). 


DEBATES 


On the frontier, when speaking was so much more available 
than reading, a popular method of propagation was by debates. 
The Disciples of Christ Movement was outstanding in the use 
of this technic. It is popularly regarded that Alexander Camp- 
bell set the example for the use of the debate, but it should be 
remembered that his debates were famous for quality rather 
than quantity. He had only five oral debates; two of the op- 
ponents were (1) an agnostic and (2) a Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop; the other three, Presbyterians. 

His Texas followers kept up the reputation for quantity. 
But debates between progressives and conservatives were sur- 
prisingly few; most of these were on the question of instrumental 
music but we know of two exceptions. One of these encounters 
at Paxton, in 1910, had the subject, “That baptism being for 
the remission of sin, all the designs of baptism must be under- 
stood before it becomes valid,” the pet theme of the Firm Foun- 
dation, but not agreed to by the Gospel Advocate. The affirma- 
tive in this case was taken by Dr. W. R. Defee (a grandson of 
Dr. Wm. Defee, the pioneer in East Texas) and the negative 
by Prof. D. A. Leak, then Superintendent of the Teneha Acad- 
emy.14 


* Christian Courier, March 31, 1910, quoted and edited by Goldston, p. 16. 
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J. C. Mason during his term as Corresponding Secretary of 
the Texas Christian Missionary Society held three debates de- 
fending the Scripturalness of the Society on the basis of “ex- 
pediency”’: one with L. S. White, April 16-18, 1907, minister 
of the Pearl and Bryan Church of Christ in Dallas;!5> one with 
A. B. Barrett at Mount Vernon, July 9-11, 1907; one with Joe 
Warlick at Anson, in the fall of 1909. Mason was a quiet, pa- 
tient teacher. Warlick was an entertainer who came to devote 
his entire time to debating and made his income by it. The 
results, as in most of these debates, were ruffled feelings, hard- 
ening of opinions and claims of victory by BOTH sides. 


This tendency to ‘“‘professionalize” debating into entertain- 
ment contributed to its decline. This is illustrated by a case 
within the author’s personal observation. John Slay, an elder in 
the church at Frost, was solicited by a brother in a neighboring 
church to contribute to the getting up of a debate there. Slay 
asked, “Do you have a regular preacher?” ‘No, we can’t afford 
one,” was the reply. “Do you owe any money to the last preacher 
you had?” “Well, yes, we owe him $75.00.” “Well,” said Brother 
Slay, “T’ll contribute ten dollars to pay off your preacher, but not 
one cent for a professional debater.” 


The challenge to debate was often countered by courtesy. 
When I was pastor of the Central Christian Church, Waco, the 
minister of the North Tenth Street Church of Christ wanted 
me to debate with him. I proposed rather an exchange of au- 
diences and he agreed. One Sunday night he brought his au- 
dience to hear me preach and the next Sunday night I led my 
audience to his church to hear him. But the divergence was too 
deep to be affected by any such fraternal gestures. 


THE DR. FLEMING CASE 


A somewhat notorious episode occurred in December, 1905— 
a sort of finale. It was the “firing” of Dr. H. G. Fleming from 
the faculty of Southwestern Christian College at Denton for his 
too-liberal views expressed at the Texas Christian Lectureship in 
that city, and his fraternizing with ‘‘the enemy.” 

In the Christian Courier of Nov. 9, 1905, appeared an invita- 
tion from Chalmers McPherson to all conservative brethren to 


*” The Text of the Mason-White debate is printed in Texas Missions, sum- 
mer and fall, 1917. 
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come and hear his address to be delivered at the Lectureship in 
Denton in December on the subject, “Christian Liberty in Meth- 
ods of Christian Service.” Among the few conservatives who 
accepted this invitation was Dr. H. G. Fleming (M. D.), a Pro- 
fessor of Bible and Dean of Southwestern Christian College, a 
young institution of the conservative brethren, in Denton. At 
the conclusion of McPherson’s address the program provided 
time for general discussion of the subject. From the floor in this 
discussion, Dr. Fleming volunteered some remarks, which he 
afterwards submitted in writing to his Board of Directors “as 
correct if not a verbatim reproduction of my speech before the 
Texas Christian Lectureship.” (All of the documents with the 
news story were printed in the Denton Record-Chromecle, and 
much of them copied into the Christian Courier of January 4, 
1906.) From this report these remarks of Dr. Fleming are 
quoted: 


On coming to Texas I found a condition that would 
make angels weep and the blessed Lord bleed afresh.... 


I am convinced, brethren, that all division is of the devil. 
I do not believe that God’s children can divide so long as they 
love one another from the heart fervently. The evil must 
first expel love, “that golden chain that binds the happy 
souls above,” and fill the heart with malice, hatred and 
evil-speaking before he can succeed in preaching strife and 
division. 

Brethren, a most serious problem confronts us. It is a 
war of consciences. 


Brother McPherson tells us that it is his conscientious 
conviction that he can best serve the purpose of God in the 
spread of the gospel by cooperating with what is styled 
a missionary society; and that not to do so is a violation of 
his consicence. Another brother, equally honest, does not 
feel that he can cooperate with a missionary society, with- 
out sinning against his consicence. What is to be done? 


Is the conflict of conscience a justifiable ground for 
division? I do not bellieve it is. Why should Bro. McPher- 
son hate his brother who has a conscience against a so- 
ciety? And why should the brother hate Bro. McPherson 
because he has a conscience for the society? Must they 
place each other under the ban of non-fellowship because 
of differences over a missionary society? I answer, let Bro. 
McPherson not force the society on the conscience of the 
brother, and let the brother accord to Bro. McPherson his 
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individual liberty in the exercise of his consciencious con- 
victions concerning a missionary society. Or, as Brother 
McGarvey suggests, let each brother be free to give to a 
missionary society as an individual without molestation, but 
where unpleasant division would be caused in a congrega- 
tion, let the contributions be individual and not the con- 
gregation as a whole. 


The outcome of the situation for Dr. Fleming was the fol- 
lowing Resolution by the Board of Directors of the Soubnnestany 
Christian College: 


Resolved (1) That the teaching of Dr. H. G. Fleming as 
shown by complaints filed against him, and his reply to the 
same, recorded in the minutes of the Board of Regents, Dec. 
20, 1905, is contrary to the charter requirements of the 
Southwestern Christian College and the policy of the Board. 
Resolved (2) That the relationship with the college as Dean 
and teacher is hereby terminated this day, Dec. 20, 1905. 


Dr. Fleming then became pastor of the Christian Church at 
Forney, and took a vital interest in the discussions between the 
two parties. He encouraged J. C. Mason in his debate with L. 8S. 
White in 1907 in Dallas; he wrote a series of articles on “Alex- 
ander Campbell and the Society,” which is a most extensive 
study in this field. It is published in Texas Missions, six issues, 
June through November, 1907, a total of some 78 pages. His 
address at the Denton Lectureship is also printed in August 
issue, 1907. 


It is surely safe to say that this episode contributed only to 
the increasing of the spirit of antagonism. 


There were altogether too many incidents of a waspish na- 
ture, frequently cropping out, to stir prejudices and excite ani- 
mosities. The following sample, though unusually crude, was not 
so rare aS we could wish. In the Christian Preacher (Feb. 8, 
1880) Brother Wm. McIntire writes: 


I found that Elder Burnett (a rival editor) had been 
there and by his sophistry netted several of the brethren 
into a six months enlistment for his paper....I challenged 
him upon stating as a reason for not debating with me that 
I was too rough. And well he may, for if I can ever get a 
chance at him I will not leave a sectarian bump on him. I 
have no use for a milk and water slick. Brother and sister 
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told me that he was a pig on the mountain and a puppy 
in the valley.... He can copy this if he chooses or hereafter 
keep my name out of his paper as he never has anything 
good to say of me. Let him keep his tongue or bite it off, as 
it is better to go to hell with half a tongue than to hell with 
one as long as your arm. 


Brotherly love would have a hard time growing in the soil 
of such a spirit; yet it is typical of many. But some of the 
brethren resented it. Brother B. P. Sweeney writes the Gospel 
Advocate from “Franklin, Wooten Wells, and Robertson in Lime- 
stone County,” making a plea to the editor to cease discussing 
“the organ and plans to raise money. I do think the editors have 
done wrong to admit these to the papers.’”’ The editor responds 
frankly: 


If the editor had been silent on the organ, the churches 
everywhere might have taken it for granted there was noth- 
ing wrong in their use, whereas, now they know it, and it 
has about passed out of use. (Italics mine.) 


So, as a modest historian, let us give credit where credit is 
claimed for the disturbance—the editors. But many brethren 
were repelled, as was Brother Sweeney. 


It might not be considered fair to us to observe that the 
Advocate and the Christian Preacher both carried paid ads of 
ORGANS during these years of fighting it—so we refrain. 


For many decades the situation was in flux. Each congrega- 
tion would have its “‘protracted meeting’ in the summer, and 
most of them were not concerned about revivals elsewhere, so 
they just let the missionary society “slide.” Rural communities 
had no organs, so the rural church did very well without one. 
Town people were more and more accustomed to instrumental 
music, so they took easily to the use of the organ in the church, 
accepting it as an “expedient,” not forbidden in the New Testa- 
ment, just as they did other modern improvements such as tun- 
ing forks, hymn books, heating stoves, electric lights, sanitary 
communion cups and (in recent years) public address systems. 
Many of the congregations had no desire to disfellowship those 
whose practices were of the other variety. Goldston reports: 


The Antioch Church of Christ has been liberal in its en- 
tertainment of Ministers. Both music and anti-music preach- 
ers have conducted revivals and held services in its sanctu- 
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ary. An illustrious list of preachers—particularly in the 
eighties, the nineties and the early years of the twentieth 
century—have proclaimed the Gospel from its pulpit. (Ch. . 
III, p. 22) 


Even as late as the 1930’s one “‘progressive” preacher, on be- 
ing invited repeatedly to conduct funerals in a “conservative” 
church community, on inquiring why they used him so much 
instead of inviting an anti-organ minister, got this reply: ‘Oh, 
it’s all the same to us; we thought the reason we didn’t have 
an organ was that we couldn’t afford to buy one.” 


Such a spirit of tolerant peace was within the range of 
possibility ; there could be one brotherhood with varying con- 
gregational practices. Each congregation could choose its own 
form of service, each individual selecting his own congregation. 
One thing prevented such an outcome: the interpretation by 
some that nothing is permissible that is not mentioned in the 
New Testament, and that those who practice such things are 
“in sin.” Another very tangible influence against such tolerance 
was the continual reminders of the editors, as in the reply to 
Brother B. P. Sweeney, to be sure that ‘‘now they know it.” 


Finally, a few individual conservatives in the neighborhood 
of the Gospel Advocate succeeded in persuading the Federal Cen- 
sus Bureau to list separately the ‘‘Churches of Christ,’ so there 
were two “denominations,” despite the aversion to that term 
by both groups. This practically eliminated any possibility of 
rapprochement. 
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The Development of the Texas Christian 
Missionary Society 


HS TEXAS CHRISRIAN MISSIONARY SOCIETY was organized in 

Austin July 9, 1886. The story of the struggle leading to 

this organization is told in Chapter XI. The conservative 
brethren had insisted that no organization other than a local 
eldership of a single congregation should be entrusted with the 
receiving and distributing of funds of evangelizing. The pro- 
gressive brethren believed that the opportunities and need for 
evangelizing required a more efficient organization than that. 
They were further convinced that a committee, or “Board,” 
consisting of elders from several or many congregations was 
not forbidden, and was not out of harmony with the purposes 
and plans of the New Testament Christianity; that it was the 
more efficient way of observing the command to “Go, preach’’; 
and since no detail of the way to go and preach was given, the 
churches were left free to devise those details, as matters of 
“expediency.” 

The relationship between the Society and the Convention is 
discussed in Chapter XIX. 

In thus organizing, the Texas Disciples were pursuing the 
natural pathway of social progress, as social order developed out 
of the frontier, agricultural, individualistic period into the more 
densely populated, more industrial, more highly organized and 
more efficient society. 

It was a continuation of the same progress that was being 
made by the brotherhood at large. The older states had come 
through the process of “cooperations’” (see Chapter IX) and 
“state meetings” into State Missionary Societies. State Societies 
had been formed in Indiana, Oct. 6, 1849; Kentucky, May, 1850; 
Ohio, 1852; Missouri, 1864; Georgia, 1870; Alabama, 1886.! 


+A full presentation of this process is given in Garrison and DeGroot, 
pp. 234-237. 
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The Disciples in Missouri had been operating a successful 
state missionary society since 1864. They had been ready to 
start one before that, but were delayed by the war. One of the 
ministers from that state, A. J. Bush, had come to Texas in 
1875 and was living in the range country south and west of 
San Antonio. He had no inhibitions against a Society; he had 
seen it at work. We have observed his article in the Christian 
Preacher in 1879 (Chapter XI), ‘Suggesting a cooperation for 
missionary work in Texas.” 


A. J. Bush was born in Boone County, Missouri, March 18, 
1846, among well developed Disciples. He served in the Con- 
federate Army 1862-65, then became a successful stock farmer 
until he went to college to become a preacher. He was ordained 
at Old Red Top church in Boone County in 1869, attended Chris- 
tian University (now Culver-Stockton) at Canton, Mo., graduat- 
ing in 1875 with the B. C. degree. 


Coming to Texas the next year and being a stock farmer, 
he chose to start in the range country south of San Antonio. 
I came to know Brother Bush in the late 1890’s when they lived 
at Taylor, and especially his younger children, Miss Beulah and 
Andrew Junior (when he was in U.S. A. uniform in the Spanish- 
American War). And I knew him and traveled with him often, 
through the years, but I had never learned where he lived and 
labored in his early Texas years. So I wrote to “Andy” at Waco, 
where he had been a leader in the Old Central Church for several 
decades, and asked him. His reply included: “He continued to 
hold meetings and organize churches in the South Texas area 
around Pettus, Goliad, Lagarto, Moulton, Sabinal, Hallettsville 
and Uvalde, and in about 1884 moved to Thorp Spring.’ I could 
understand about the move to Thorp Spring, for the oldest son, 
George, graduated from Add-Ran in 1886 (B. A. ’86, M. A. 791), 
but Largarto was new to me and Indianola, which was mentioned 
in connection with him and others, did not even appear in the list 
of towns. That period was a mystery to me until I encountered 
a volume written by one who had grown up with that immediate 
section, and was a parishioner of Brother Bush, Mrs. S. G. 
Miller (nee Sue East). (Sixty Years in the Nueces Valley by 
Mrs. 8S. G. Miller.) She cleared the mist by: 


2In a letter from A. J. Bush, Jr., Waco, 12-3-51. 
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1899-1920 


The Development of the Texas Christian Missionary Society 


The Reverend A. J. Bush, or Brother Bush as he was 
known to all of us, came to Goliad in 1876 from Missouri 
with the expectation of preaching in the church there. When 
he arrived the vacancy in that church had been filled so 
he came on to Lagarto....He organized a strong church 
at Lagarto and his two sisters taught the public school all 
the time he lived at Lagarto, six years, I think it was.... 
He was a widower with three children—George, Hilary and 
Zenna.... When he left Lagarto, he preached awhile at 
Luling and Lockhart and then was elected State evangelist. 
... When I met him anywhere in church he always intro- 
duced me as his first convert in Texas. (p. 93) (We shall 
hear more of the Millers, Chapter X XV.) 


Even prior to this period in Live Oak County, we have evi- 
dence that “Brother Bush” held a meeting in Brenham, Wash- 
ington County, in 1876, and there organized a local congrega- 
tion. (Charles F. Schmidt, History of Washington County.) 
This record is corroborated, also, by Mrs. Nessie Burnett, a char- 
ter member of that congregation. Evidently Mr. Bush had 
stopped there on the way to Goliad and Lagarto. (See Chap- 
ter XXV. 

He served as pastor at Gainesville just before becoming the 
first Corresponding Secretary of the Missionary Society. 


At the organizing meeting in Austin, in 1886, concerning 
the selection of an executive, McPherson says: 


A. J. Bush was the first on the list. For several years 
he had dreamed and written and spoken and hoped for 
something which might mean a forward advance in the 
work of primitive Christianity in his adopted state. He was 
at the first gathering where this work was inaugurated, 
and was active in its accomplishment. When the commit- 
tee began to look for the proper man to inaugurate the 
work, all eyes turned to him, and no other person was, per- 
haps, suggested. (p. 47) 


“Brother Bush” was a personable gentleman with a dignified 
beard a la General Lee, a pleasant, cultivated voice and a friendly 
manner that drew people to him. He was almost entirely free 
from that pugnacious, raspy attitude that too generally charac- 
terized the early day evangelists. His irenic personality, no 
doubt, won favor for the new “Society,” at the same time he 
held his own with the roughest of men, in all contacts. 
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During the year 1901, he published a series of more than 
twenty-seven short articles in the Christian Courier, in which 
he related many exciting experiences. Some of these were rough 
on account of frontier conditions, such as the hanging of a law- 
breaker, some rough by the bitterness of the opponents of the 
Society. Most of his time was engaged in holding meetings, 
largely in churches that were unable to employ an evangelist, 
or in localities where he established a new church. He helped 
to arrange meetings for other evangelists and contributed to 
their support. In 1890, he moved his family to Taylor and 
used that as headquarters. In later years his son George was 
pastor there. George also succeeded him at Gainesville, though 
not immediately. 

On January 1, 1895, he resigned as Secretary of the Mission- 
ary Society and became pastor of the oldest church, Van AI- 
styne, and here he gave us the best history of that early con- 
gregation. During the years 1895 to 1903, he served pastorates 
in Van Alstyne, Temple, Abilene, Wichita Falls, Hubbard City 
and Cleburne. 

Chalmers McPherson (in Reminiscences) says that Bro. Bush 
left the missionary Society because of the “attractiveness of the 
work of the Orphans Home” and that B. B. Sanders succeeded 
him. But the Orphans Home work did not appear until eight 
years later, and Sanders’ term began in 1899. (Bro. Mc. was 
conscious of relying on memory only, for he remarked in this 
connection, “I may not have the list in order.’’) 

After 1903 the career of A. J. Bush was completely linked 
with the Juliette Fowler Home and its work. His story will 
continue in Chapter XVII. 

Several “State Evangelists” were continued in the field, but 
a successor as “Corresponding Secretary” was not chosen until 
the State Convention in Gainesville in the spring. Then they 
called the minister of the host church, J. W. Holsapple. With 
characteristic detailed analysis, he tells us of the policies and 
program of the Society during his administration in his Awto- 
biography of an Octogenarian: 


The convention elected me as evangelist and superin- 
tendent of State Missions....It had been decided to or- 
ganize the state into districts and to put an evangelist in 
each as soon as possible. Headquarters were removed from 
Dallas to Austin, and Dr. J. Baldwin of the State Univer- 
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sity was the Chairman of the State Board. My family was 
moved to Austin and the work started by agreeing to have 
our districts conform to the lines of the congressional dis- 
tricts. A large canvas map of the state with districts plainly 
marked, was made, and the work launched on this plan. 


He tells of the prejudice against the State Society which 
confronted him often in these early days. Once he wrote for 
an appointment, only to receive a reply that they were opposed 
to the work ‘‘and would not give me a hearing.” But on arrival 
the writer of the letter met him at the depot and said that he 
had made an announcement for him to preach that night. An- 
other time, he arrived one morning, was met by a brother who 
told him they could not hear him for they were opposed; ““We saw 
a few brethren...got their consent...had a house full of 
people. I explained our organization, but planned no collection. 
As I was about to dismiss a brother proposed and took an offer- 
ing. And,” he adds, “that church has been a contributor to 
Texas missions ever since.” 

The spirit of economy that prevailed is expressed by him 
thus: 


I had no bookkeeper, no stenographer, no office rent, 
absolutely no expense except traveling and postage....I 
always rode in chair car and caught what sleep I could, 
thus cutting expense in every way possible. I held a few 
protracted meetings where enough cash was collected to 
pay my salary while there. 


He outlines his objectives, and the way he went about ac- 
complisihng them in the following condensed statement: 


My objectives were (1) To inaugurate district work; 
(2) To clear the state Board of debt; (3) To maintain 
the mission churches on the pay roll; (4) To enlist as many 
churches as possible in our co-operative missionary work; 
(5) To have as many protracted meetings as possible, gain- 
ing in this way as many possible additions to the churches; 
(6) To gather reliable statistics from the churches. 

These goals were reached in two years, in a way some- 
what satisfactory to myself and the brotherhood; but at 
the end of two years, I was more than willing to quit. Those 
were the most strenuous years through which I ever passed. 


During the last two of his four-year term he arranged with 
the Board for him to dwell in Wichita Falls and give some atten- 
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tion to the congregation there, while carrying on his missionary 
work. A drouth in the region required some retrenchment 
just then. 

Among the local congregations aided by counsel, meetings or 
contributions during this term he names these: Tyler, for finish- 
ing a building and raising a debt; Galveston, a meeting with 
Dr. J. W. Lowber, the pastor at the time; Amarillo; Memphis, 
“organizing a church there’; Seymour, to settle a controversy 
over the organ; and Waco, to advise the Trustees of Add-Ran 
about purchasing the property and moving the College there. 

The ancestors of John Wright Holsapple were sufficiently 
numerous for their story to fill two chapters in his Autobiog- 
raphy of an Octogenian, which he published and circulated pri- 
vately in 1937. One chapter was given to the male line, from 
Germany via Virginia in Revolutionary times. Another chapter 
to the maternal line, Wright, from Alabama via Arkansas. John 
W. himself grew up in Calloway County, Kentucky, where he 
was born September 5, 1854, and where he had succeeded as 
school teacher, merchant, land-owning farmer, and newspaper 
man, by the age of 34. Meanwhile, he had become a Christian 
only, under the preaching of W. L. Butler in 1879. He must 
have shown preaching qualifications rather early, for his neigh- 
bors gently drafted him into the job, when he was used as a 
substitute in an emergency. Continuing as farmer-preacher, he 
served a year as an evangelist under the South Kentucky Mis- 
sionary Association, then as minister in Union County, whence 
he left for Texas in December, 1888. 

He arrived just in time for the “preacher’s meeting” of 
the Disciples, in the Commerce Street church in Dallas in 1888. 
His first employment as a preacher in Texas was with the Cisco 
and Eastland congregations once a month each, and Abilene 
twice. Wichita Falls was his first full time pastorate, and he 
was their first settled pastor. His next ministry was in Gaines- 
ville, which church was host to the 1895 State Convention. That 
circumstance probably cost them their pastor, for the Conven- 
tion called Holsapple to become the ‘‘State Evangelist and Su- 
perintendent of Missions,” succeeding A. J. Bush who had re- 
signed a few months previously. 

“Brother Holsapple,” as he was known (pronounced with a 
flavor of friendly affection), would never be even a candidate 
for distinction as “the longest pastorate,” but he surely would 
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beat almost any preacher at having served more county seat 
congregations than any one else. Let his list be a witness: Cisco, 
Abilene, Eastland, Wichita Falls 1891, (twice), Gaines- 
ville (1893-1895), Paris (1899- ), Sherman (about this time), 
Greenville (1904-07), Hillsboro (1907-18), Bryan (1918), Tem- 
ple (1920-30?), Van Alstyne (1930-31). While in retirement 
at Temple, at the age of 77, he filled monthly appointments at 
Bartlett, Holland, Rogers and Troy. Somewhere in between the 
above pastorates, besides his term as State Secretary (1895-99), 
he managed to slip in a period of almost a year evangelizing 
under the Texas Missionary Society, again, and about that long 
as an independent evangelist. To name the churches where he 
held “protracted meetings’’ would almost list the Texas churches 
of that period. He was a leader in every community where he 
lived. He served as the Chairman of the Belton Encampment 
as long as he was pastor at Temple, and he was President of the 
State Convention at Waxahachie in 1906. 

He had married Miss Mahala E. Vaughn in 1879 (the mother 
of all his children), who died during the Sherman pastorate. In 
1904, he married Miss Lydia Lavendar, of a pioneer family in 
the church at Lancaster, an unusually capable worker in the 
church. Of the several children, Mrs. H. E. Hall of Sherman, 
joined with another as the author of the History of Grayson 
County, Miss Merle Holsapple (T. C. U., B. A. 1918), has gained 
a notable place in the college world as teacher of Mathematics 
and more recently as Coordinator of Curriculum in the Temple 
City Schools and the Junior College; Cortell Holsapple (B. A., 
Austin College; B. D., Drake; Ph. D., U. of Texas) is Professor 
of Philosophy and Dean of the Evening College of T. C. U. 

J. W. Holsapple was one of the prime builders of the Cause 
of the Disciples in Texas in the days of its growing youth. He 
was clear in faith and speech, practical in business and church 
affairs, faithful to his people and fully trusted by them. He 
loved evangelism and was thoroughly at home as a pastor. He 
kept records and wrote verses on Christmas and other occasions. 
For many years he preserved a complete file of the Christian 
Couriers, only to allow his family to give them to the old paper 
drive during World War II. (It was the last file in existence.) 
Personally, I was honored to conduct the funeral services of 
this grand patriarch when he died at the age of 94, in Temple, 
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full of wisdom and honor, clear of his hope for the heavenly 
home. 

The next Corresponding Secretary was B. B. Sanders (1899- 
1904), one of the most popular and fruitful evangelists in all 
the history of Discipledom. He probably never missed a week 
from holding a meeting, personally, besides directing other evan- 
gelists under the Board. He served as a State Evangelist under 
or along with every State Secretary as long as he lived. He 
began in 1887, called to assist A. J. Bush. There is some con- 
fusion in the records as for the years 1892-95. In B. B. Sanders’ 
report to the Churches of Christ by John T. Brown in 1904, he 
inserts in the list of Corresponding Secretaries, “B. B. Sanders 
from 1892-1895” and again “from 1899 to 1904.” Probably the 
distinction between the “State evangelist” and the “Correspond- 
ing secretary” was not so clear in those days. 

In this same article he lists the following “‘evangelists’” who 
have served the society: J. B. Boen, John W. Marshall, Tom 
Smith, Arthur W. Jones, Granville Jones, Jewell Howard, W. H. 
Wright, W. J. Hudspeth, D. W. Pritchett, A. D. Rodgers, M. M. 
Smith, V. L. Graves, H. M. Bandy, L. A. Dale, Frederick F. 
Wyatt, Volney Johnson, D. R. Hardison, B. J. Waugh, E. M. 
Douthit, Thos. G. Nance, S. A. Thomas, A. M. Shelton, A. C. 
Parker, C. Smootz, Jesse B. Haston, J. B. Faulkner, R. C. 
Horn, W. H. Duke, O. J. Law, Emanuel Dubbs, G. H. Morrison, 
J. H. Rosecrans, John Bower, and J. H. Banton. 

It was Sanders’ policy to employ the evangelist, let him 
accept calls for meeting with but little guidance from the Cor- 
responding Secretary, and pay the deficit each month. Brother 
Sanders himself took pride in the fact that he, and some others, 
paid their own way. I remember vividly a report he made one 
year at a Convention. He told in glowing terms of this great 
meeting and that one, then listed his expenses each month, and 
his salary, then opposite that, the income from the meetings. 
He showed that he had collected enough for his services to pay 
all his salary and expenses. Then with a buoyant, optimistic 
smile, said, ‘““Brethren, you see, I have cost the Society this year, 
not one red cent.” 

Obviously, almost any competent evangelist could accom- 
plish this desired objective if he could select his meetings among 
the stronger churches. But the object of the Society was to 
evangelize in places which could not afford it, or even where 
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they were not especially welcome. And not every evangelist had 
the drawing power of B. B. Sanders. So the Society was having 
a struggle to meet its bills. Why this was so becomes apparent 
from the number of evangelists employed, for instance in 1902- 
03 (here the Minutes begin): J. L. Haddock, J. B. Faulkner, 
J. W. Marshall, Tom Smith, A. D. Rogers, Fred Wyatt, J. B. 
Boen, S. A. Thomas, T. G. Nance, Waugh and Douthit (singer), 
M. M. Smith, W. R. Farmer, Granville Jones, C. E. Smoots. 
Fourteen employees in addition to the Corresponding Secretary 
made quite a payroll, even though they did collect much of it 
from the meetings. Always the pull was to send the men to 
“weak places’ or “destitute fields,” surely at greater costs. 
When the Board had spent its all in this way it made some 
contracts with other evangelists on a safer basis. For instance, 
it was “Agreed to allow a salary of $75. a month to Fred F. 
Wyatt and expenses, to evangelize in the Abilene District, he to 
raise the entire amount in the field.’ Likewise, “Brother S. A. 
Thomas’ proposition to work under the Board for $50. a month 
and expenses. If he fails to raise the amount, he loses the deficit, 
if he raises more he turns the surplus over to the Society.’ 
The same arrangement was made with Bro. Nance. Granville 
Jones was employed at $125. a month to evangelize, he to raise 
it in the field. One is inclined to ask, “How could such a con- 
tract be of any value to either the Society or the evangelist?”’ 
To those with experience in this matter the answer is clear. It 
gave prestige to the evangelist to be with the Society; he could 
get meetings better. The church was not required to assume 
the whole obligation for the expenses of the meeting for ‘“‘The 
Society was back of this evangelist,” but when the fervor of 
the meeting developed the evangelist coluld most often raise 
the amount. Then, too, this connection gave the evangelist op- 
portunity to press for offerings on the ground that all raised 
above expenses would go to the Society missionary offering. He 
could also solicit offerings from other churches where he passed 
through, and from individuals. It should be remembered that 
this was previous to the time when the churches used budgets 
or even “special days” for the offerings. There was no contact 
with the churches except through the Christian Courter, and 


* Minutes of the Society, July 17, 1902. 
* Ibid., September 8, 1902. 
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it required personal contact to excite action. This was the crude 
way of securing offerings from the churches. 


Even these contracts, seemingly so favorable to the Society, 
did not cover the costs. The records show contributions from 
the American Christian Missionary Society of $3865, in monthly 
payments of (usually) $50, from August, 1902, through July, 
1903, and occasional donations after that date. 

B. B. Sanders was 47 years of age when he became a preacher 
and an evangelist under the state board. His biography in the 
Churches of Christ by Jno. T. Brown, 1904, says: “Born, Sep- 
tember 19, 1840, educated in Carrolton, Ala., under Prof. E. D. 
Willett; he served as a Confederate soldier for four years; after 
that he taught school for twelve years, then merchandised for 
ten years, when he became a minister of the gospel.’”’ His ser- 
mons were replete with illustrations from his soldier experience 
but they always fit into the stream of thought, naturally. He 
never expressed any sentiments that could be called Southern 
prejudice, but he used his soldier experience as a point of contact 
with the old soldiers. He always met people in a happy, friendly 
attitude, with a ready sense of humor, which he often turned 
to serious account in his sermons. Despite this cheerful social 
disposition, in a sense he was a man apart. There was an at- 
mosphere of strength that came out of deep tragedy. When he 
was in the army an erroneous report got back to his wife that 
he had been killed. He returned home, and desiring to break 
the good news happily, he slipped into the house unannounced, 
and surprised her. The shock upset her mind. She never re- 
covered. He made his home in Austin to be near her in the State 
Institution there. But she never recognized him. He was some- 
what reticient in recounting this experience. I heard him tell 
it twice. It was always with due restraint and with a serious 
purpose, in his sermons. 

Neither the story of B. B. Sanders nor the account of the 
Missionary Society would be complete without a few words 
about Mr. and Mrs. E. M. Douthit. “Sanders and Douthit’ was 
the team of evangelist and singer, plus the organist, Mrs. 
Douthit. Their home was also in Austin, but most of their days 
were spent in meetings, mostly with Brother Sanders. Mr. 
Douthit was robust, in frame and in voice. He performed most 
of the immersions for the team. Mrs. Douthit was a most 
pleasant personality, loving the young people especially. The 
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music came from her soul through the organ. They had no 
children, and showered their affection on other youths. Their 
encouragement led many a young man into the ministry. Their 
sociability and zeal made the atmosphere of many a camp meet- 
ing alive and refreshing. 


B. B. Sanders was a “born evangelist.”’ Preaching in “pro- 
tracted” meeting was more congenial to him than managing a 
program or raising money. This he realized, and so he recom- 
mended that J. C. Mason be engaged as Corresponding Secre- 
tary and that he be used as a “state evangelist,” as he had 
been under previous administrations. This action was taken 
at a meeting of the Board, June 23, 1903, and a glowing letter 
of appreciation was given to Brother Sanders. 

The officers of the Board at this time were, Judge Anson 
Rainey (of the Dallas Court of Civil Appeals), President; G. 
Dave Smith of Dallas, Secretary-Treasurer. Both of these good 
men served until 1920 or 1921. During that period of nearly 
twenty years, the nine members of the Board were elected by 
the Convention annually. For convenience and economy of travel 
expense, men near Dallas were chosen. The membership, al- 
though constantly changing, was on the whole steady. Among 
those used those days were A. A. Everts, C. W. Gibson, G. F. 
Bradford, A. W. Lander (New Hope), E. M. Waits, C. Mc- 
Pherson, G. L. Bush, Colby D. Hall, J. J. Morgan, W. T. Hilton 
(Greenville), and others. 


As the work developed additional office work was needed; 
“selection of a bookkeeper and stenographer was postponed un- 
til the next meeting.”® By that time they realized that more 
businesslike methods were required for efficiency. J. C. Mason 
was the man chosen to this task, and he certainly. made good. 

Although not classified as an “evangelist type,” J. C. Mason 
had invested many of his sixty years in planting new churches 
under pioneer conditions. 


Jacob Caswell Mason was of Kentucky Baptist stock, born 
near Morganfield, January 10, 1844, but moved in infancy to 
Princeton. He “sought religion” according to the customary 
pattern of the day, but unsuccessfully. Then along came Enos 
Campbell, brother of Alexander Campbell, preaching at Prince- 
ton for a week. He won Jacob’s father as a member and Jacob 


°Ibid., June 13, 1902. 
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as a sympathizer. Being out of sympathy with the system of 
slavery, the family moved to Rolla, Missouri, in 1858. Here he 
enlisted in the Union Army at the age of 16. On his discharge 
he found the family in Illinois, near Hillsboro, where they moved 
in 1861. 


Here Jacob had his religious difficulties cleared by the 
preaching of the (later) renowned Disciple preacher, B. B. 
Tyler, who was at that time a student in Eureka College. Here, 
also, he had the advantage of excellent schooling for the times, 
and here he married at the age of twenty, Miss Eliazbeth Jane 
Kelly, a beautiful, industrious helpmate. While they were living 
in Arkansas she passed into the larger life. Three of her chil- 
dren died in infancy, the one surviving was Bertha, who figures 
largely in the later story. Stirred by the general westward 
migrations and reminded by his Army days of the beauty of 
the Arkansas hills, he and his father’s family, in 1868, migrated 
to Arkansas. There he homesteaded, six miles from Searcy, 
made his living by farming, continued his education by school 
teaching, and exercised his yen for service by developing and 
superintending a Union Sunday School. When an itinerant evan- 
gelist missed an appointment on account of high water, he was 
pressed into doing the preaching. This developed into a “‘Meet- 
ing,” and out of that came the organization of a local congre- 
gation. 

Through the initiative of someone, the Disciples in Arkansas 
held their first Convention in 1885, and by wise foresight, it 
was addressed by both Isaac Errett and J. H. Garrison, the two 
outstanding Disciple editors of the day. Another act of wisdom 
by that Convention was the election of J. C. Mason as State 
Evangelist, in which position he served for six years. Then, 
observing that the important city of Texarkana was without a 
substantial congregation of the faith, he became the pastor there 
and built it up in the work of the Brotherhood for seven years. 
Like the Apostle Paul, he believed the Cause should be planted 
in the cities. The services as Arkansas evangelist and Texar- 
kana pastor overlapped; their total was eight years. 

This faith was pursued next by his offer to the American 
Christian Missionary Society to go to “the hardest spot in 
Texas.” He had been invited into the field through correspon- 
dence with A. J. Bush, Corresponding Secretary of the Texas 
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Society. Houston then became the second city in which he 
founded the Cause, beginning in 1888 and lasting for twelve 
years. The story of his career in Houston and the regions ’round 
about is told in Chapter XXIV. 

In 1900 he was called to the older and more substantial 
congregation in Palestine. This had been founded by the labors 
of Joseph Addison Clark and other pioneers. 


It was on the background of this experience and success 
that the State Board issued to him three repeated calls. The 
third one he “heard” in 1904. 


A part of the “managing” ability of Brother Mason was 
directed to the problem of reconciliation with the conservative 
brethren. Sincerely, he believed that if the facts could be brought 
to the rank and file of the people among the anti-Society 
churches they would be convinced of the scriptural rightness 
of the work. As a part of this policy he engaged in three de- 
bates with representative conservative ministers® and printed 
several articles on the question in the Texas Missions. Some of 
these were excerpts from the writings of Alexander Campbell, 
arranged by Dr. H. G. Fleming, who had just recently come 
from the conservative ranks. He had had some experience as 
a debater in Arkansas. 

Some of the evangelists employed under J. C. Mason’s term 
were: Ernest J. Bradley, R. R. Hamlin, E. V. Spicer, Bro. Doak, 
Chas. G. Cook and wife, G. N. Weaver (through the East Texas 
District), D. A. Leak, J. H. A. Hughes, C. C. Scitern (Cisco Dis- 
trict), all these in April, 1908; Edward A. Owers, January, 1911, 
W. A. Boggess, Chas. A. Chasteen, May, 1911; Wm. Pearn, C. 
B. Knight and E. O. Sharp (Courier Living Link), January, 
1911. In 1907 C. G. Brelos was employed as a missionary to the 
German people of Texas. There were others from time to time, 
but the records are not complete. A report on April 5, 1909, 
stated that there were 35 employees of the Board, and that 
$17,515 was the amount of cash raised that year. 


Mr. Mason had had some interest in evangelism among the 
Mexicans in Texas prior to his connection with the Society. 
That interest has more association with the C. W. B. M. organi- 
zation and is related in Chapter XIV. 


* See the story of these in Chapter XI. 
legal 
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In May, 1905, all of the work among the Mexicans that had 
been under the Board was transferred to the A. C. M. S. which 
was responsible for the Home Missions field. Later this Mexican 
work was assumed by the C. W. B. M. 

Some years before, the Board had taken over the direction 
of the Sunday School work, at the request of the previous com- 
mittee in charge, which was not getting sufficient funds on 
which to operate (Minutes, Dec. 8, 1908). So in 1910, the 
Board assigned one evangelist to this field, Edward Owers, fol- 
lowed by W. A. Boggess, as told in the story of Religious Educa- 
tion, Chapter XV. 

At the Houston Convention in 1914, J. C. Mason retired from 
the position as Corresponding Secretary; warm resolutions of 
appreciation for his labors were heartily adopted. He became 
the representative of the American C. M. 8S. in the Southwest, 
keeping the churches in touch with them, a much easier task 
for the man whose years were becoming somewhat heavy. 

A. D. Rogers, who was chosen as his successor, came out of 
Tennessee and brought its conservative viewpoint with him. 
While he was living in Waco, in the years about 1900, he asso- 
ciated with the anti-organ group. I lived there during some of 
those years, but our paths did not cross, until later when he was 
aligned with the progressive brethren. He was thoroughly con- 
vinced of the wisdom and scripturalness of organized missions, 
and he accepted the use of the organ. I first came to know him 
well when I was pastor in Hillsboro (1904-06), was a member 
of the committee directing the work of the Hillsboro District, 
and he was the employed evangelist for that district. There I 
learned to admire his devotion to the Cause, the energy with 
which he used his big body, and his kindly good humor. He 
made that district a sort of model for all. During these years 
he retained his home at Collinsville, in Denton County. During 
his term of office as State Secretary he dwelt in Denton; after 
that he served as pastor in Belton, later making his last move 
in Denton, where he served as pastor for several years before 
retiring. 

He was a careful business manager, a good trader, retained 
his home place in Denton during these moves. He was happiest, 
I believe, when he was holding a “meeting’’ and his chief em- 
phasis was on evangelism. 
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As Corresponding Secretary he used first his son and then 
his daughter, both exceptionally capable persons, serving as Sec- 
retary-Bookkeeper. It was a matter of economy thus to do. 


He believed in developing strong District organizations, as 
he had done in the Hillsboro District. So on his recommenda- 
tion, the Board adopted the policy of using 75 per cent of the 
funds raised in a district in that District, while 25 per cent went 
to the State Board. This plan proved too cumbersome, caused 
some misunderstandings, and was abandoned after his admin- 
istration. 


Like Bro. Mason, Bro. Rogers was interested in winning 
the favor and fellowship with the anti-organ brethren. He had 
a close touch with them and a genuine understanding of their 
viewpoint, for he himself had come from their ranks. But he, 
likewise, had to admit that reconciliation was unfeasible. 


He was fond of holding meetings and held many of them 
himself. McPherson (in Reminiscences Disciples in Texas p. 51) 
gave this comment concerning the administration of Rogers: 


I have known this faithful servant of the Lord for years. 
When he served as District Evangelist for years, I was a 
member (Chairman) of the Board and knew his work from 
the inside. I counted him as one of the men who accom- 
plished things. During the days of his service under the 
State Board some thought he was, perhaps, misunderstood 
and, hence, did not receive the credit which was due his 
labors. Certainly he did not have the cooperation which 
he needed from some of the churches of the State, and no 
man can do his best without this. : 


It was during the period of A. D. Rogers that there came 
into the work of the State Society A. K. Scott, a man who made 
a unique record as a church builder, and continued in service 
through the two following secretaries, a longer term than any 
of the Secretaries. 


As Dallas County Evangelist, he led in the financing and 
erection of as many as 15 church edifices in that one county. 
His total record, he says, would run up to 88 or more. His 
technic was to call from house to house and talk the building, 
get the plans and take charge of the erection. He also made 
good deals for the abandoned property, as he remarked, “‘T al- 
ways was a good trader, if I do say it myself.” He was also 
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persistent, patient and persuasive pleader, as his objects of so- 
licitation can testify. 

Brother Scott was one of the three graduates of the short- 
lived Lancaster College (the other two were A. C. Parker and 
E. D. Jennings, later Dean of S. M. U.). The three were always 
devoted to Randolph Clark, their president. Brother Scott was 
a good evangelist, having a powerful voice and a good, earnest 
heart. Born in 1873, he retired from the Society in 1941, but 
because the Pension Fund was too young for him to have built 
up much pension on his small salary, the Society votes every 
year to continue a $50 a month allowance. 

On retiring from the position Rogers turned over to his suc- 
cessor, J. B. Holmes, on July 11, 1917, the sum of ‘‘$659.14 plus 
$17.50 which he had collected after July 5.” (Report of J. B. 
Holmes to the Board, Sept. 15, 1917.) 

The new Secretary, whose title was changed to “superin- 
tendent and Treasurer,” had come in from Oregon but was a 
native of Indiana, where he was born February 17, 1871, ina 
community which has been absorbed into Indianapolis. His 
youth was spent in Kansas, where he taught school, was con- 
verted in the Methodist Church at 16, then turned to the Chris- 
tian Church rather promptly. About the wisest step he took 
in Kansas was to marry Miss Clara Smith, for she proved to 
be a most excellent helpmate, ever “Known for her kindliness, 
graciousness and innate refinement.” Her quiet strength and 
cheerful optimism has been a great source of support to her 
husband, and may be observed in their children. One of these, 
Bernice, is the wife of a minister, Glen Hutton. 

He was educated in Drake University, receiving his B. A. 
in 1899, M. A. in 1902. His first preaching was as pastor at 
Albany, Oregon, soon after his graduation. Then he followed 
his strongest bent by becoming Evangelist under the Oregon 
State Missionary Society. His good work was observed by 
Charles Reign Scoville in a meeting there, and as a consequence 
he was called by the church at Beaumont, while Scoville was in 
a meeting there. Thus he was introduced to Texas, and in 
Beaumont he became acquainted with a family of life-long 
friends—the T. 8S. Reed family. Mr. T. S. Reed, Sr., had de- 
veloped a country store in Bertram, Texas, and had moved 
on to Beaumont and established the Reed Wholesale Grocery, 
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and with his native genius for business, had greatly prospered. 
He and Mrs. Reed had sent three of their children to Add-Ran 
at Thorp Spring and at Waco, but he himself had remained the 
only one of the family out of the church. Malcolm and Dave, 
with their father’s genius for business, were prospering in Aus- 
tin, and Miss Lulu was high in the Women’s work of the church. 
Brother Holmes persuaded Mr. Reed to confess his faith and 
be baptized, and the family were his devotees for life. 


Called back to the pastorate of Pendleton, Oregon, he spent 
five years pulling that church out of the valley, then in 1914 
accepted the urgent invitation of the American Christian Mis- 
sionary Society to go to Galveston, Texas, to revive the little 
band in that storm-cursed city. The earlier church had been 
scattered by the storm and the depression that followed it. He 
led them in the purchase of a Store Room downtown and in 
developing a sort of institutional program. The membership 
grew from 382 to over a thousand during the few years he was 
there. 

The Board of the Texas Christian Missionary Society, ob- 
serving his strenuous work at Galveston, were impressed by 
this executive and evangelistic ability, and called him to the 
leadership of that State work, where he began in 1917. 

During all these years he seemed robust physically and exe- 
cuted a strenuous program, but for the last three or more 
decades he had to work under the restrictions of a dieting and 
doctoring demanded by his diabetes. On his final retirement, 
he provided a successor, coached him in the job, and lived at 
his home place in Fort Worth until his passing on August 22, 
1952. 

Mr. Holmes had come to the Disciples from the Methodists. 
As frequently occurs in the case of such converts, he was rigidly 
partial to the fundamental elements of “the plea,” and, in gen- 
eral, on the conservative side. He was gifted by nature as an 
administrator, readily directing others. Those who dealt with 
him soon learned that his protruding chin was not without sig- 
nificance. In the planning for the Society, he took the initiative, 
and the brethren, though not always agreeing with him at first, 
usually followed his lead. His accomplishments were many and 
influential, as will be seen. In 1937 T. C. U. recognized his 
leadership abilities by conferring on him the honorary D. D. 
degree. 
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Choosing Fort Worth for headquarters, the Society rented 
rooms in Brite Building, third floor, so long as Brite College 
could spare the space. In the summer of 1929, Mr. Holmes built 
a garage apartment house on his own lot at 2905 Princeton 
Street, and rented the upper floor to the Society for offices. 
This was occupied through his administration and that of 
Arthur Long. 

Prior to 1928 Mrs. Artemisia Bryson was employed as Office 
Secretary. Then in the spring of 1928 a full-time expert auditor, 
H. R. Adams, was put in charge of the office. 

The “Cooperative Campaign” was launched at the Paris Con- 
vention in May, 1919. The goal was $350,000 to be distributed 
among the colleges, the Fowler Home and the Missionary So- 
ciety. The amount designated to the latter. was $75,000. The 
Minutes show that about half this amount was paid in during 
the years 1920, ’21 and ’22. 

The campaign was almost unique in the low ratio of over- 
head expense. All of the management and solicitation was done 
by volunteers from the institutions involved and by the min- 
isters, under the general chairmanship of Sam J. McFarland. 

The Society adopted the policy of distributing the expendi- 
ture of this extra income through several years, to avoid an 
expansion that could not be sustained. Conditions at this time 
were favorable. The release from world war conditions gave 
an optimistic tone to affairs in general. Superintendent Holmes 
reported in May, 1926, that this year had been “an unusually 
good church building and debt paying time.” 

The outstanding feature of Bro. Holmes’ organization was 
the District Superintendents, employed and paid directly by the 
State Board. Each one was to cultivate the work in his own 
district by holding meetings and arranging meetings by others, 
to advise with the churches on their local problems, stimulate 
the offerings from the churches and solicit contributions from 
individuals. This served as the most direct and complete contact 
with the local congregations that had yet been undertaken. He 
gave the men a training, and developed a consciousness of unity 
among them by holding an annual conference for a week. Often 
this was held in connection with the week of Evangelism, in- 
cluding all the ministers. 

This was a magnificent program closely directed by Bro. 
Holmes. It was also expensive. The Society was dependent on 
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the offerings from the churches. The District evangelists were 
responsible for stirring the churches to pledge and to pay the 
pledges. The first Sunday in November had been for years 
Texas Missions Day, but many of the congregations had adopted 
the budget plan and did not observe it, and many had drifted 
into the practice of concentrating their remittances in the spring 
in time for the Convention report. Hence the remittances during 
the summer months were exceedingly light. Yet these were the 
months when the large number of missionary meetings were 
being pushed among the churches, for that was their custom. 
This meant that the Board had to borrow money during the 
summer to carry on this large program, in the hope of paying 
off the loan in April. Each year the Superintendent would 
project the summer program on the basis of the expectancy for 
the next Convention’s swelling of remittances. It was easy for 
the demands of the summer to outrun the realization of the fol- 
lowing April. By this process a deficit was gradually accumu- 
lated, and an item of interest cost was added to the budget reg- 
ularly. The amount of the loan from the Fort Worth National 
Bank was in 1927, $6,000, 1928, $13,700. The operating deficit 
for 1929 of $3,465 was added to that. In May, 1931, the Audi- 
tor’s report showed the indebtedness as $43,237.33. 

Superintendent Holmes saw that the facts and figures were 
well known to the Brotherhood. Each year a Year Book for 
Texas was printed showing the list of preachers, churches, of- 
ferings and such statistics. This record reveals, among other 
items, the growth of the “Total Offerings from churches and 
individuals.” 


1917-18 $ 9,330 1924-25 $37,365 
1918-19 12,917 1925-26 34,847 
1919-20 14,944 1926-27 34,084 
1920-21 Pal sola )s) 1927-28 34,744 
1921-22 29,287 1928-29 36,319 
1922-23 29,067 1929-30 33,912 
1923-24 30,020 


The first decade of Superintendent Holmes’ leadership 
showed these figures for Texas Disciples: 


1917 1927 
Membership 49,550 717,674 
Ministers 110 211 plus students and bo. 


(in business preaching oc- 
casionally ) 
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This is just a sample to give an idea of the growth of the 
Cause during this period. It would be too tedious to try to relate 
the details of the many lines of work achieved. Let us list some 
of the men employed as evangelists or District Superintendents. 
An incomplete list is: Jasper Bogue (over 11 years); C. C. 
Curtis (T. S. Reed, evangelist); R. L. Courtney; J. J. Ray; 
Gotfried Schmidt (A. D. Milroy, evangelist to the German peo- 
ple) ; LeGrand Pace; A. B. McReynolds (Brite College evange- 
list supported by Russell Hill); M. U. Lively; W. H. Marler; 
C. E. Chambers; H. M. Gilmore. 


THE ABANDONED CHURCH PROPERTY FUND 


The continual and increasing shift of population from the 
country and small town to the city was leaving many an aban- 
doned church property behind. Often less than half a dozen 
members could be located. This phenomenon was general among 
all communions and in many communities. It was so general 
that the Texas Legislature recognized it and passed a law em- 
powering a court to determine title. Mr. Holmes became in- 
terested in this problem and studied it for several years. Then 
he took some steps toward additional legislation which pro- 
vided that title would go regularly to the properly recognized 
missionary society of its own denomination or communion, by 
certain signing of papers by the remnant of the local mem- 
bership. Mr. Holmes expressed gratitude for leadership in this 
matter to Judge T. J. Holbrook in the Senate and Mr. George 
Kemble in the House. 

The Board went beyond the requirements of the law; a bond 
was issued guaranteeing that if any church should be reestab- 
lished in the community within twenty-five years, the money 
would be refunded for local use. 

This Abandoned Church Property Fund became a factor, 
later on, in relieving the debt problem, as will be seen. 


THE PERMANENT FUND 


During this period, Mr. Holmes, while feeling the need for 
a more steady income, was encouraged by two notable gifts in 
the nature of endowments, the Bivens’ and the Reed’s. It was 
out of these experiences, doubtless, that he conceived the idea 
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of a “Permanent Fund.” The use of endowment funds for edu- 
cational institutions, of course, had been common for genera- 
tions, but for a current program like the missionary society, it 
was unusual. (More recently, several State Missionary So- 
cieties have developed them.) 


Inasmuch as Mr. Holmes was the father of the idea, founder 
of the fund, and its chief guide through the years, let us com- 
plete its story before we leave the period of his administration. 
Limitation of space forbids a detailed account. That would take 
us through much hard labor, conflicting counsels, high hopes and 
‘some disappointments. We must be satisfied with an analysis 
and the outcome in general. 


Let us analyze the several types of donations, and indicate 
something of the experiences with each. 


1. One was that of bequests through Wills. This was good 
in cases where they matured. But sometimes it proves elusive, 
because the beneficiary can easily be changed, especially under 
pressure of the legal heirs. 

2. Another was Estate Notes. The donor signed a note to 
the Society, to be paid out of his estate at his demise. This, too, 
was subject to manipulation by the normal heirs. 

3. A third plan was the gift of Real Estate on which the 
Permanent Fund bound itself by Annuity Bond to pay interest 
during the lifetime of the donor on the agreed valuation. Some 
of these deals were disappointing because the agreed valuation 
proved to be too high, others because they had prior entailments. 
After some experience in paying out more in interest and up- 
keep than the property returned, the Board passed several suc- 
cessive steps to protect its interests. First, they provided a 
committee on evaluation, to inspect and agree on a reasonable 
evaluation in each separate case. Then, they placed in each 
Bond a statement that their obligation should not exceed the 
amount that the property itself earned. Then, they declined to 
accept on annuity, any property that was not clear of debt. The 
final action in this series was to advise all persons who offered 
property for annuity, that the Society would assist in selling the 
property, and then would give Bond on the cash received. 


4. A fourth plan is a gift to the Society, which provides for 
a temporary beneficiary. Such were the two gifts referred to 
above. Mr. Lee Bivens made a note payable to the Society, for 
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$50,000, on which he paid interest for years until it was taken 
up by his estate by negotiable bonds. This note provided that 
out of the interest on this investment $100 a month should be 
paid to a former pastor of the Bivins’ family, F. W. O’Malley, 
during the lifetime of himself or his wife. This is being done; 
at his passing the interest will accrue to the Society. The 
Thomas S. Reed gift provided that the income should be paid, 
after his retirement during his lifetime, to J. B. Holmes, who had 
been the pastor of the Reed family in Beaumont, and had, indeed, 
persuaded Mr. Reed to become a Christian, and had baptized him. 
After the demise of Mr. Reed, Sr., his children enlarged the gift. 
This is an expression of gratitude which availed to Mr. Holmes 
during his lifetime, and to Mrs. Holmes during hers. 

5. No more satisfactory plan can there be than an outright 
gift in cash, or bonds, the income from which is used at once to 
support a Named Evangelist. Such a notable gift was made to 
the Missionary Society in 1947; it is reported a few pages below. 

When in the early 1930’s the Society found itself burdened 
with a heavy indebtedness, two of the lawyers on the Board, 
Black and Houtchens, suggested the organization of a separate 
corporation to hold the permanent funds to prevent their entail- 
ment by the debts of the current fund. R. Houston Foster, Presi- 
dent of the Society, also a lawyer, prepared the Charter and 
By-Laws of the new corporation known as the Texas Christian 
Missionary Society Permanent Fund. This was adopted by the 
Board June 8, 1932, and presented to the Convention at Temple 
June 14, 1934. However, the title to the funds was not trans- 
ferred until after the obligations to the bank had been satisfied. 
The transfer was made on July 15, 1937. 

Meanwhile the work of handling the funds and soliciting 
for more, so absorbed the time of Secretary Holmes that in 1930 
the Board released him as Superintendent of the Texas Chris- 
tian Missionary Society and elected him as Secretary of the 
Permanent Fund. In May, 1948, Holmes retired on the income 
from the Reed endowment and the Pension Fund. His final 
home-going was on August 22, 1952. 

On his recommendation, John Mullins was chosen to succeed 
him. For several years Mr. Mullins served half time as an 
evangelist for the Society and the other half in managing the 
Permant Fund; later he used all of his time for the Permanent 
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Fund. In 1950 he resigned, reducing the operating expense. 
Since then the business of loans and investments has been 
handled by the Committee headed by Dean Ellis M. Sowell, with 
Professor Henry Keys employed part time to keep the records 
and the office. 

The Balance Sheet of the Permanent Fund for February 28, 
1951, as shown in the official Audit by Patterson, Leatherwood 
and Ward, is: 


ASSETS 

eas MEE Teper oo Pte ee Pol) $ 14,897.66 
NSLSLOUD ETE CER)” UT Se 91,585.35 
UNG eM OCELV OD Cu, 2. b.c.5c4--2-cuccecscsveshoosavsees 159,459.74 
emma Lm eee ee ee 6,000.00 
Gey emASSCUS (se. ee 1.00 
amonnzeaebond Premium —-.-)-... 451.16 

BGT AIBA SSELS Aether Riana ee We $271,896.21 

LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL 

GSMO WUD OS pa plies lel eae i alle ee Ra $ 4,000.00 
ppeciambeposits, “Tl. OC: Me Sit... 669.48 


WiteresempayaDle...2....42..0.--2..0 nl 1.00 


Reserve in re: contra 
Capital 
Permanent Fund Bonds ...... $240,750.00 
Less Notes Receivable 


feet. DOndS........-..... 256, LODAL 
$ 2,644.89 
Meio ulal me MtUndSs ie. wind cn Mood is), 33,500.00 
EMBL ALCS petty Ov clo Re heath Gl A 6,000.00 
Adnuivwebonds: (Net value) <..cis.00.20...:.- 110,766.56 
Peaeemernind o( LGM ) 2 28 etek 50,000.00 
ect aMmLNVeStMents 2 ue eh 8,965.35 


Released Capital and Operating Surplus 53,348.94 


Potalpisiabilitiesvand Capitalis 422)2 ee" $271,896.21 


The same audit shows in detail OPERATING REVENUES AND 
EXPENSES for the same period ending February 28, 1951: 
ion ClUBDLOLiLe Lrom! Operations... 2. -.eis.-2 tee eee seek $2,093.73 
The members of the Permanent Fund Board in 1951 are: 
Rufus Garrett (Pres.), E. O. Gillam (Sec’y), Dean E. M. Sowell 
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(V. P.), Bayne Driskill, Judge John E. Myrick, Herbert Dudley, 
M. A. Buhler (deceased, June, 1951). 


When in 19380, Mr. Holmes was changed to “General Secre- 
tary in charge of the Permanent Fund” Mr. Arthur Long was 
elected as “State Secretary” to conduct the work of the Texas 
Christian Missionary Society. The interest was centered on evan- 
gelism, so they selected a man who was widely known as an evan- 
gelist, somewhat of a “professional” evangelist. He had been 
holding meetings on a large scale with a complete team and con- 
verts in large numbers. 


Mr. Long judiciously decided to continue the set-up as it 
was working. One evangelist was added: J. William Darby, 
just leaving the pastorate of Central in San Antonio, was en- 
gaged as “Stewardship Evangelist.” 

Mr. Long found the task of directing a group of Superin- 
tendents was quite different from holding revivals with a team. 
The program was heavy; the deficit continued to increase. Mr. 
Long’s health was failing. He resigned February 5, 1931, having 
served less than one year. Sad to say, he died within a year 
after leaving this work. 

He left with the Board some suggestions for the program. 
Among these was the recommendation that the plan of District 
organization with the Superintendent had outlived its useful- 
ness; that emphasis be placed, instead, on pastoral unities and 
assistance to small congregations. He also proposed the prac- 
tice of the use of missionary meetings in smaller churches con- 
ducted by volunteer pastors. These suggestions were followed. 

By May 1, 1931, they had a new “State Secretary.” Patrick 
Henry got his start in the small town of Blooming Grove, 
Texas, in the day when much of outstanding leadership in 
church and state was to be found in such communities. His 
father, A. S. Henry, was known as “Senator” for a term in the 
state senate. The senior Henry was the financial agent for 
T. C. U. in 1897-9 and did much to save the institution in that 
dark period. 


At this time the family lived in Waco where the children got 
started in T. C. U. The father’s health failed, he became deaf, 
and Patrick had the experience of an early maturity by carrying 
much of the load of the family support and guidance. The fam- 
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ily settled on a farm in the suburbs of Arlington, Texas, while 
Patrick was developing his own career elsewhere. While Presi- 
dent of the Texas C. E. Union in 1911-12 (cire.) he was elected 
to the Texas Legislature from Wichita Falls, with the objective 
in his mind, of seeing that a State Home for delinquent girls was 
established. When this was done he was appointed by the Gov- 
ernor to supervise the construction of the plant, moving to 
Gainesville for that purpose. After having conducted a Business 
College in Wichita Falls and later Grand Prairie, he re-entered 
T. C. U. to prepare for the ministry. During the year 1913-14 
he served as the Principal of the T. C .U. School of Business. 
As a student pastor at Arlington he became so absorbed in the 
work that he dropped out of school, moved to San Antonio, South 
Side, then to Highland Heights, Wichita Falls, serving as pastor 
successfully. In 1987 T. C. U. conferred on him the honor- 
ary D. D. 


His talents and experience in building and in business have 


been used with telling effects for the Society, as the story will 
reveal. 


STORY OF THE DEBT 


The new Secretary, in May, 1931, faced a situation that 
would have disheartened anyone but a Christian, competent 
optimist. The Auditor’s Report listed the indebtedness as $43,- 
237.33, and obligations that would compel its increase. There 
was no hope of increasing the income. This was 1931; the ‘‘De- 
pression” was well under way. 

They began by reducing the program; first, the office force. 
Miss Meta Zimmerman, whose skill and personality made her 
valuable as Director of the office, was given a few months’ no- 
tice. Miss Golda Wilhite, her assistant, was put in charge—on 
reduced salary. The policy of aiding weak churches and “‘pas- 
toral unities’” was substituted for the Superintending of Dis- 
tricts. The maximum aid to a loacl church was set at $50 a 
month. The District Superintendents were advised to take a 
pastoral unity or find a pastorate. It was agreed that 25 per 
cent of all receipts would be allotted to payment on the debt. 

One year later, June, 1932, the situation was not eased. The 
report showed that “the bank right now wants $9,750; our 
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payroll of $1,000 is due July 1, and again August 1; and we 
have on hand $150.” They signed notes to the Permanent Fund, 
for $36,530. for funds to relieve the bank debt. They reduced 
expenses further by letting valuable Miss Wilhite go; and kept 
on struggling. 


After two more years, June, 1934, there must have been some 
improvement, for at the Temple Convention meeting of the 
Board it was voted, ‘‘congratulations to Secretary Henry for 
the successful management of the work, under great difficulties ; 
we voice our appreciation of him...and express our wonder- 
ment at his vigorous work and surprising accomplishments.”’ 
Secretary Holmes expressed praise for Mr. Henry, based on his 
associations with him in the office, and asked that the Resolu- 
tion be presented to the Convention. 


It was at this Convention (1934) that the Constitution of 
the Permanent Fund Board was adopted. Much of the debt had 
been changed from the bank to the Permanent Fund. But it was 
still a debt. Need was felt for expert, professional counsel. So 
the two Boards joined in inviting a group of lawyers and accoun- 
tants, Disciples of high standing, to confer and advise. This 
“Committee of Five” consisted of: Judge Elmer Lincoln of 
Texarkana (of the District Court of Civil Appeals); Judge 
Tom Beauchamp of Tyler (later of the Court of Criminal Ap- 
peals) ; Judge Jesse F. Holt of Sherman; Mr. Dallas Smith, 
Accountant, of Dallas; and Mr. Douglas Tomlinson, of Fort 
Worth. 


Out of their report (May, 1937) and joint meetings of the 
Boards came these policies: 


First, the Abandoned Church Property Fund (which be- 
longed by statute to the ‘‘Society’), was used to pay toward 
the debts. The legality and the fairness of this move was assured 
by the Committee of Five, backed by a special opinion which 
they had obtained from Mr. Ralph Shank, attorney, of Dallas 
Eahiihie Thy IBY) 


Second, a residence property on University Drive, that the 
Society owned and had been using as a parsonage for the Sec- 
retary, was transferred to the Permanent Fund as a credit. 


Third, a “Debt campaign’’ was conducted—one of the quiet 
kind—seeking donations from able and interested Disciples, to 
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apply on the debt. The result of these steps is shown in a state- 
ment of January 1, 1939, as follows: 


MenimereeOtMm VAY ML9OST. See ee Mics lee $48,378. 
Credits: 
By Abandoned Church Property................ $17,874. 
Peyeime rsonavertransters.4 tot. 4,400. 
Pee COD VeeCAIMPAlON fp eee ete, ek 1.451: 
MeO Pe MONGSAINIC ei eee eee ae sk Aa, 
BOUaIMCTECILS eee ene re ee ee 30,451. 
i aCeRVeLato De Talsedi ere ee eee ie A926" 


The next five years saw the investment of much patience, 
persistence and paying of annual interest. The Secretary quietly 
raised an additional $4,700 and accumulated an operating sur- 
plus of $6,327. Finally, in May, 1944, he was able to report: 
“For the first time in twenty years, last March, we did not pay 
any interest on deficit. The debt is paid 100 cents on the dollar.” 


Meanwhile a permanent policy had been adopted (May 12, 
1943), “That the budget adopted for each year shall not at any 
time be approved for a sum larger than the receipts of the 
previous year.” After that, an “operating surplus” was shown 
in each year’s report, held for emergencies. These temporary 
“surplus funds” were placed at interest with the Permanent 
Fund. 

As more funds accumulated in the Abandoned Properties 
Account they were held to make short term loans to local 
churches in process of building. 


THE TEXAS DISCIPLES’ OFFICE BUILDING 


The idea of the Society’s owning its own office building 
readily came to mind as the Board members observed the item 
of rent every year: $420 or $600 going out with no permanent 
results. The first suggestion appears in May, 1929, and the 
following October S. F. Houtchens moved to investigate the 
feasibility of erecting an office building and of “investing some 
permanent funds in it.” But this was at the very time when 
the Board was becoming aware of its heavy indebtedness and 
the “depression” was coming on. So no further move was made 
for twelve years, when the debts had, at least, been gotten un- 
der control. 
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Then it was brought to head by a critical situation. When 
State Secretary Henry came into office in 1931 he rented a store 
building on Bowie Street for offices. Later, to lower the cost 
of rent, he used a room in the home he had rented at 2916 
Princeton. In February, 1941, President Waits retired from the 
Presidency of T. C. U. and purchased the property at 2916 
Princeton for his home. He wanted possession by June 1. So 
the Society purchased two lots on Lubbock Street from T. C. U., 
getting approval of the Board (by mail vote), and proceeded 
to erect a one-story office building and a two-story parsonage 
at 2909 and 2911 Lubbock. 


At the Houston Convention meeting in 1942 the Board voted 
“oratitude to Secretary Henry for his good services, especially 
for his statesmanlike plans in acquiring the property on Lub- 
bock Street.” They knew a good bargain when they saw it. 
The lots cost $1,600, the erection of the two buildings, $10,- 
523.01. Henry reported in 1943, ‘‘on the present schedule the lots 
will be paid out in two years and the buildings in eight years.” 
This was possible by receiving rental from the other agencies, 
the Courier and the Permanent Fund and an Apartment. This 
rental income provided $604 on the $1,886 annual payments. 
This left the Society to pay $1,284 for its own rent and its in- 
vestment. 

When in 1946 a second story was added to the office build- 
ing, the Women’s work and the Religious Education offices were 
housed, and a Conference room provided. 

By 1950 the notes against the property were cleared. Since 
then, the Society has approximately $1,000 annual income from 
rentals, and a credit on the salary of the Secretary for use of 
the parsonage. The only charges are upkeep and depreciation. 

The books show actual investment in this double property 
$21,156.01. Its market value as of 1952 is probably more than 
$40,000. This increment is not due entirely to the rise in value 
of real estate. More of it is explained by the skill and experience 
of Secretary Henry in the business of purchasing material, 
keeping contacts with builders, and his expert management in 
the construction business. No wonder the Board expressed grati- 
tude for this “Statesmanlike plans.” Incidentally, this same skill 
(genius if you will) has been used in helping the churches in 
their construction problems. 
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The advantages of this “Texas Missions Office Building”’ 
reach far beyond the fiscal. The several agencies of the state 
work are housed together, contacts are daily and cordial; a Con- 
ference Room is always available. The “Staff”? uses the oppor- 
tunity often, for periods of counselling and of group worship, 
when they are in from “the road.” 


RELATIONS WITH THE NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Texas Disciple forces have ever been cooperative with their 
brethren of the nation-wide organizations. Texans will not soon 
forget that the first of the great drives, the Men and Millions 
Movement, was launched in Texas. It was at the Gainesville 
Convention in 1914. 


Texas was well represented on the Commission on the Min- 
istry that worked for several years in devising the Pension 
Fund plan, and got it going in 1931. The Texas Christian Mis- 
sionary Society promptly voted to pay the 8 per cent into the 
Pension Fund for all of its employees and encouraged them to 
pay their 214 per cent. 


Likewise, when Unified Promotion was organized as an 
agency to simplify and systematize the offerings from the 
churches to the several agencies cooperating through the Inter- 
national Convention, the Society promptly voted to enter into 
that plan (1935). It has proved helpful and satisfactory. The 
records show that the remittances through the Unified Promo- 
tion have been coming in regularly in amounts as large as be- 
fore, and much more steadily. They do not bunch at the end of 
the year, as before. 


When the “Crusade for a Christian World” was prepared 
and adopted by the International Convention of 1946, the State 
Societies were, of course, invited to cooperate. In fact, the Sec- 
retaries had been in on the making of the plan. 


The Texas Board voted to cooperate, and did so heartily. 
The Crusade Goals were largely for the voluntary adoption by 
the several local congregations. The part of the Society was to 
encourage the local groups to adopt the goals then to strive 
to reach them. Secretary Henry spent much time in the field 
and the District Conventions. Valiant work was done by Mr. 
Kenneth Hay on a volunteer basis as the Crusade Chairman for 
Texas. Many pastors assisted. The work of Mr. Hollis Turley 
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was of great value. He was assigned from the national office 
to Texas. 


On the financial side, the amount appropriated to be used 
by the Texas Missionary Society, assuming that the total goal 
would be reached, was $24,000. Just at this time two new local 
congregations, in unusually strategic locations, were struggling 
to be born. Both required new houses. So the Board promised 
to the Building Fund of the new church at College Station, 
$15,000 (May 15, 1946) (afterward increased to $17,500), and 
to the building of the University Church at Austin, $5,000. 


In order to stimulate the churches to the goal for evangelism, 
Mr. Bayne Driskill was employed as Crusade Director of Evan- 
gelism, September, 1949, to June, 1950. The results were very 
gratifying, as is told in another section. 


A unique accomplishment of the administration of Secretary 
Henry is in the matter of church buildings, and the financing 
of them. During the depression 1930’s the big task was to save 
the buildings which were mortgaged. Contacts with the loaning 
corporations and advices to the local committees, in many cases, 
resulted in the lowering of interest rates and the lengthening 
of payment time. Not a church house was foreclosed and not a 
lender suffered. This is a better record than the average busi- 
ness. A Christian Courier headline in 1943, ‘‘Texas Churches 
wiping out debts on all fronts.’”’ Two prominent churches were 
known to have carried a debt for forty years; this period stirred 
them to action and they cleared the old obligation. 


The Society served the churches also, by calling to their 
attention the good business of owning their own parsonages. 
Besides benefitting from the exemption from taxes the Church 
Extension Society offered to loan 80 per cent of the cost at 4 
per cent, and let it be paid back at 1 per cent of the total each 
month. It was reported in September, 1949 (Courier) that 75 
parsonages had been erected or purchased in the last year, while 
160 churches had owned parsonages for many years. 

As the depression waned, the churches began to catch up on 
building. It was reported in 1942: “‘During the past ten years, 
since 1932, there have been erected 140 new units of church 
property costing $1,100,000” in Texas Disciple churches. The 
annual report of 1941-42 names as constructed during that one 
year: new church buildings, 11; remodeled plants, 14; new edu- 
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cation plants, 8; new parsonages, 3. This building habit con- 
tinued through the following decade. 

The year 1947 was “one of the most active church building 
years Texas ever had.” During this year 35 new church build- 
ings were either started or completed. The cost of these 35 was 
$1,148,000, with $750,000 paid and $400,000 borrowed.7 The 
February and March issues of the Christian Courier carried 
stories and pictures of each of these 35. It was there reported 
that “100 more have definite plans for building.” 

The Society did more than merely collect the information 
and report it. The staff members were there on the ground with 
specific encouragement, tangible assistance and often with finan- 
cial contributions or assistance in getting it. In this connection 
the skill and experience of Secretary Henry in the technic of 
the construction business proved exceedingly valuable. 

Since the needs of churches are so similar, it was found 
that the same, or slightly modified, floor plans could be used 
over again in other places. Aid in making these plans was found 
in two young men, while they were still students in T. C. U. or 
Brite College: John M. Hughes had a natural skill in drawing 
and developed it in the church field; Dan Morgan, a schooled 
artist and draftsman, for a modest fee, saved much for the 
churches. Although the Society is friendly to the architects it 
feels more responsible to the churches. So it is not out of order 
to reveal a report made to the Board in April, 1950. ‘‘Twelve 
buildings have been completed or started, totaling in cost $524,- 
000, on which the normal architect’s fee would have been $32,- 
440. The architect service rendered by the Missionary Society 
has cost these churches only $900. This resulted in a saving 
to these churches of $31,540. Counsel has been given these 
churches throughout their building program, and much aid given 
in buying material, etc.” Then follows a list of the twelve 
churches with the amounts detailed (Minutes, 1950). Many of 
these and other churches can testify to the savings made by 


™Those 35 churches were: Abilene, community; Alice; Alpine; Austin, 
South and University; Carthage; College Station; Dallas, Stevens Park, 
Urbandale; Denison, First; Fort Worth, Polytechnic, Riverside; Freeport; 
Houston, Bethany, Broadmoor, Magnolia Park; Irving; Killeen; Lubbock, 
First; Lavaca; Luling; Mahomet; Mesquite; Paducah; Panhandle; Pasa- 
dena; Plainview; Plano; Raymondville; Rusk; San Antonio, Highlands; 
Seymour; Temple, First; Texas City; Victoria. 
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these several lines of helpfulness. Cooperative work is, obvious- 
ly, “diligent in business.” 

One line of contribution to the building up of the churches 
in Texas by the Society is that of connecting the smaller churches 
with ministerial students, so they can afford to have regular 
preaching services. For many years, this connection was made 
through the Dean of Brite College or the University, when the 
numbers were smaller. Obviously, it was of definite value to 
the students, for training and for finances. 

But it became more and more obvious that it was a means 
of building up the smaller churches. This was the more true 
as costs of living increased and it was more difficult for the 
small church to support a pastor on the ground. The Society, 
realizing this value, encouraged the Secretary to engage in this 
responsibility. He invested much time at it. The school appre- 
ciated this by annual contribution from Brite College of $400 
to the Society treasury. 

Each annual report gives a list of the students used, the 
churches served, the amounts paid and contributed. Here is a 
sample for the year 1949-50. 

There were 86 students serving in 99 churches. Six of these 
students were Assistants or Religious Education Directors. One 
was a settled pastor in a strong church. So eliminating these, 
the 92 churches had 396 baptisms, 666 additions otherwise, and 
contributed $28,816 to missions and Benevolence. In the list of 
the churches were seven so weak they had no missionary of- 
ferings. 

Since 1950 this work of placing ministerial students with 
churches has been handled by T. C. U. through Mr. Thurman 
Morgan, Assistant Dean of Brite College of the Bible. The 
Society considers this as good missionary work, so contributes 
$400 a year to it. 

The recommendations left by Arthur Long in 1931 included 
a stress on the support of weak local churches and unity groups. 
His successor followed this suggestion. It had the advantage of 
requiring less staff for operating it. And it was a spur to local 
effort. It was reported in 1948, “Some churches that were 
promised aid, have required this for only a short period; others, 
encouraged by the promise, never needed to call for it.’ 
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Often this aid has been in the form of loaning a staff mem- 
ber for a week or two to aid in a canvass or solicitation. Mr. 
Henry has spent much time in such tasks. This has been a 
specialty of Mr. George Brown, whose prior experience in the 
life insurance business proved quite helpful, in such personal 
contacts. 


One weak spot in the matter of ‘‘unities’” is the individualism 
of our people. Persuading two or three sets of elders to conjoin 
efforts and program with a common pastor, for example, is a 
challenge to the most expert diplomat; it more often fails than 
succeeds, among the Disciples of Christ. 


A look into the workings of this plan for a year at a time 
will give an idea of its nature and productiveness. The report 
for the year ending April 30, 1950, will serve this purpose. Aid 
was given to 37 local churches, in the total amount of $10,082. 
The larger allotments were for strategically located new con- 
gregations. The newly organized congregation at A. & M. Col- 
lege was given $1,800 on pastor’s salary. In like manner the 
new congregation, The University Church at Austin, received 
$600. Other young congregations aided that year were Andrews, 
Greggton and Junction. In most cases the amount was small, 
but added to the local budget, it made the services of a pastor 
possible. 


A study of this Church Aid plan, from year to year, reveals 
that a congregation does not remain on it very long, until it 
comes to self support. An example is the Stevens Park Church, 
Dallas. It reecived aid only one year, 1948-49, for $1,200. Then 
it was able to make its own way. So, with many others. 


Although the emphasis was now put on assisting smaller 
churches and unities, motivated both by economy and efficiency, 
yet evangelism was still the major emphasis. The policy was 
and is that any church may have a “‘meeting’’ whenever it calls 
for help. On the suggestion of Dr. L. N. D. Wells, the Conven- 
tion at Wichita Falls in 1931 called for pastors and congrega- 
tions to volunteer to provide summer revivals for the churches 
that wanted them. The collections above expenses were turned 
to the Missionary treasury. This proved a blessing to all con- 
cerned. This plan was pursued for several years. 

Lawrence Bridges was chosen as State Evangelist in 1939- 
40 to answer the calls of churches which could not finance their 
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own revivals. His wife, Etta (both T. C. U. products), was a 
trained church worker and singer, and a valuable asset. 


L. O. Leet became Stewardship Evangelist in 1939, supported 
through the East Dallas Church. His 1943 report showed that 
7,791 had signed the Stewardship Covenant in the four years, 
and 550 added to the church. 

His “crusades” resulted in many conversions, as well; his 
emphasis on evangelism gradually increased. Later on, he fi- 
nanced his own way. Lloyd Thompson, another T. C. U. product, 
continued the ‘“‘State Evangelist” work, for which he proved to 
be so well adapted. When his family was growing up, he was 
needed at home so he returned to pastoral work. 


A. K. Scott completed full 36 years of employment with the 
Society and retired in 1940. He had usually specialized in church 
buildings and financial campaigns, but always evangelized. 

Likewise, George Brown, though a specialist in church fi- 
nancing, makes his work effective evangelistically. In his youth 
he aspired to the ministry, but was not able to complete the 
school preparation. As the manager of a life insurance company 
he acquired practical experience of a nature that has made him 
unusually apt in his present field. 

George Ratliff and his wife of Midland had spent a long life 
operating a typical West Texas ranch. When oil was discovered 
in that region, the Ratliff ranch flowed with the golden liquid 
and the Ratliffs were blessed with abundance. He is known to 
have remarked, “I started out in life poor as a church mouse, 
but always hoped I might be able to do something for the better- 
ment of the world.”’ Instead of hoarding their store for them- 
selves, they made a decision that should be inspiring and ex- 
emplary to many others. After setting up their children in 
business for themselves, and laying aside enough for a modest 
living the rest of their days, George Ratliff and Mrs. Ratliff sat 
down and wrote checks of $50,000 each to T. C. M.S. and T. C. U., 
to endow evangelism in education and revivals. So was added 
to the staff on Jan. 1, 1947, the Ratliff Evangelist. This posi- 
tion was assigned to Grover C. Schurman with special attention 
to the Town and Country Churches. What a glorious blessing 
to the Ratliffs. They are living to behold the work of their 
funds. There will be no litigations at their passing. A splendid 
example of the best way to do it! 
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Mr. Schurman was especially effective as an evangelist. His 
wife, being a musician, and the children “married and gone,” 
they made an effective team. Their years of retirement were 
not so far ahead when he settled in a pastorate in 1950. 

A. G. Abbott is another evangelist who has been steadily at 
work among the smaller churches, who want and need “meet- 
ings.” After serving five years as general evangelist, he was 
named in October, 1950, as Town and Country Evangelist, sup- 
ported by the Ratliff Fund. He and his very competent wife 
were also T. C. U. products. 

Another splendid gift matured in 1951. Mr. Will M. Blanks 
of Lockhart was devoted to the missionary work in Texas dur- 
ing his lifetime, as was his mother, Mrs. M. M. Blanks, whose 
generous support got the Bible Chair started, in Austin. He be- 
queathed one of his farms in Caldwell County to the T. C. M. S., 
providing for the use of it by his wife during her lifetime. On 
her death in 1950 this farm became the property of the Society. 
It was leased to the children in the family, who plan ultimately 
to purchase it. The family of the Blanks were true servants 
of God. 

Mr. Bayne Driskill brought a sort of climax to the plans 
for evangelism through the Society during the Crusade period. 
While he was pastor at Galveston, he devised a rather specific 
program of procedure in approaching prospective members and 
enlisting them. Later while serving as pastor of the Boulevard 
and then Magnolia Avenue in Fort Worth (meanwhile serving 
as Recording Secretary for the Society), he developed this 
technic further. He was called as Crusade Director of Evange- 
lism in 1949 in order to stimulate the churches to the Crusade 
goals. 


The emphasis on personal visitation in evangelism had be- 
come quite general across the country. It seemed suitable to 
present conditions supplementing the mass evangelism of pre- 
vious generations. Harry Knowles, minister of First Christian 
Church of Houston reported to the Christian Courter an attempt 
made by the Houston Ministers’ Alliance in May, 1930, under 
the direction of a specialist, A. E. Kernagen. It was in an ex- 
perimental stage. Mr. Driskill’s plans for this “Visitation Evan- 
gelism” had peculiar power when he led in its organization and 
inspiration of the local group. The success was so outstanding 
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that when the Crusade was ended in June, 1950, he was added 
to the staff of Texas Missions as Visitation Evangelist. A sample 
of the effectiveness of this plan is shown in the reports to the 
Christian Courier in February and in May, 1951. No more en- 
thusiastic reports were ever turned in. Church after church 
reported surprises. They had set goals beyond their belief— 
and then reached or surpassed them. “The largest number of 
additions were had for the Christian churches in Texas last year 
in the history of our movement in the state.” ‘‘The success of 
this type of evangelism is due to the fact that so many members 
of the congregation really become alerted, dedicated and conse- 
crated to do personal work.” 

And it has not proved to be mere temporary enthusiasm. 
Ewart Wyle, pastor at Tyler, reported a test. In January, 1950, 
172 new people joined the church at Tyler in a Visitation evange- 
lism effort. One year later the test was made. One hundred 
thirty-four of these 178 were active, some in leading places; 23 
had moved away; leaving only 15 inactive. 

The first nine months of Mr. Driskill’s services with the 
Society he led in 67 churches with a total of 5,486 additions. 
In 1951, two months of his time was allocated to other states. 

The columns of the Christian Courier constantly thrilled with 
phrases as “Evangelism on the March,” “1946 Truly a year of 
Lay Evangelism,” and “Visitation Evangelism Grows.” In 1951 
two months of his time were allocated to other states. 

The plan of visitation evangelism was expanded to “com- 
prehensive” evangelism, utilizing all phases of evangelism, in 
the plans projected in the summer of 1952 by the Committee on 
Evangelism of the Society under the chairmanship of Gerald 
Miller. A goal was set at 10,000 additions to the Texas churches 
during the season of January to Easter, 1953. Reports that 
came in from 450 churches indicated a list of more than 8,000 
and those not reporting were thought to have brought the num- 
ber up to about the goal. The effort was continued through 
to Pentecost. This drive was executed under the direction of 
Mr. Driskill. On April 1, 19538, Mr. Driskill resigned from the 
Society and moved to Stillwater, Oklahoma, which he will make 
his headquarters as an indiivdual specialist in evangelism at 
the call of the churches of the entire national Brotherhood. 
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Inasmuch as Patrick Henry reached the age of 67 in the year 
of 1953, according to the policy of the Societies, he retired at the 
end of that year. This event was recognized during the Lubbock 
State Convention, on April 26, by a dinner recognizing the long 
and brilliant services of Mr. and Mrs. Henry. It was celebrated 
in an atmosphere of triumph and rejoicing over the many vic- 
tories and remarkable accomplishments of this term of twenty- ° 
two years of service. The Henrys moved to the old family home 
in Arlington, much of which is being sold as city lots. 


The successor, Chester Crow, was chosen on the basis of his 
successful leadership as manifested in his work with young 
people. He assumed the office of State Secretary on July 1, with 
unanimous and enthusiastic backing of the Texas Brotherhood. 

These evangelists have been presented individually, because 
they represent the type of work the Society has been doing. Be- 
yond and between these lies the work of counselling pastors and 
local elders in local problems, as well as advising both preachers 
and elders on locating pastors. An abundance of time and 
effort has been invested in this essential service, chiefly by the 
State Secretary. One rule obtains always in this office: no move 
is made to enter into any local church or problem unless and 
until an invitation comes from the local church elders or the 
parties involved. 


In these sixty-seven years of its life as an organization, 
with its seven Secretaries, much has been learned by experience, 
each generation adding to the lessons of the former. 
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OFFICERS OF THE T. C. M. S. 
So far as the available records reveal. 


Presidents: 


1895-97 Dr. Joseph Baldwin, Austin 
1904-21 Judge Anson Rainey, Dallas 
1921-23 J. Lem Keevil, Wichita Falls 
1928-26 C. McPherson, Fort Worth 
1926-28 Leo Johnston, Oak Cliff 
1929-35 R. Houston Foster, Fort Worth 
1935-89 George Cuthrell, Tyler 

1939-48 L. D. Anderson, Fort Worth 
1948-53 Colby D. Hall, Fort Worth 
1953- E. M. Sowell, Fort Worth 


Recording Secretaries: 


1895—— J. B. Sweeney, Taylor, Sec. & Treas. 
1904-20 (cir.) G. D. Smith, Dallas 

1921-48 (cir.) Colby D. Hall, Fort Worth 
1948-50 Bayne Driskill, Fort Worth 

1950- Harrell Rea, Galveston, Temple 


Corresponding Secretary, or State Secretary: 


1886-95 <A. J. Bush 

1895-99 J. W. Holsapple, Austin, Wichita Falls 
1899-1904 B. B. Sanders, Austin 

1904-14 J.C. Mason, Dallas 

1914-17 A. D. Rogers, Denton 

1917-30 J. B. Holmes, Fort Worth 

1930-31 Arthur Long, Fort Worth 

1931-53 Patrick Henry, Fort Worth 

1953- Chester Crow 
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CHAPTER XIII 


Some Phases of the Texas Ministry 
Middle Period 


HIS CHAPTER WILL PRESENT SOME OF THE PHASES of the 

ministry of Texas Disciples in their preparation, personali- 

ties, programs of work as these developed during the suc- 
ceeding periods of the story. We shall concentrate on those 
whose careers are completed, for the most part. 


The “Proclaimers” of the period prior to the Civil War we 
have already met, in action. We found them a busy, devoted, 
sacrificing lot of men of true pioneer qualities. Remembering 
that they were frontiersmen, we would not expect much educa- 
tion of them. It is rather surprising to find such a percentage 
of them, if not schooled, at least educated, self-reliant and rec- 
ognized leaders in general, and even in state affairs. Several 
of them were educated sufficiently to practice medicine; some 
were lawyers, editors, and most of them were at one time or 
another school teachers. Of pastoral work, they knew little, or 
did it casually; their work was preaching. ‘“‘Proclaimer” was 
not an inapt title. They were not professional; they were rather 
just elders who were ‘“‘apt to teach.” The word “layman” was 
taboo. 


Much of these pioneer characteristics persisted after the Civil 
War period. While human nature tended to make the unschooled 
brethren underrate schooling, in some cases even to scoff at it, 
most of the families had ambitions for their sons. And there 
were preachers among them who deliberately stirred this ambi- 
tion and some who planned to provide schools for realizing it. 
Among these before 1860 were at least two: J. C. Muse, Prin- 
cipal of Muse Academy in McKinney, and T. F. Campbell, Presi- 
dent of Mount Enterprise College in Rusk County. (See Chap- 
ter XVI for the story of Education.) 


By 1865 some Texas-reared (if not Texas born) preachers 
were maturing, and looking toward preparation for the ministry. 
Returning from the war, Addison and Randolph Clark entered 
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the school at Bonham under Charles Carlton. The first to go out 
of the state to college were A. L. Darnall of Sherman and 
James R. Wilmeth to Bethany, and R. C. Horn and C. M. Wil- 
meth of Collin County, who traveled to Kentucky to study in 
the newly established College of the Bible (1865) under the 
teachers who soon after became famous. These were followed 
by J. B. Sweeney (B. 8. Add-Ran, 1885), son of T. M. Sweeney 
of Houston County, and J. R. Darnell of Sherman. 


After Add-Ran got under way the Texas boys went there for 
training. Among those prior to 1895 were:! 


H. M. Bandy, 1874-76; W. H. Bagby and W. E. Stamps, 
1876-77; J. D. Stamps, 1880-81; R. H. Bonham, 1883-84, 
B. A. 784, M. A. 792; J. B. Sweeney, 1883-85, B. A. ’85; 
George L. Bush, 1884-86, B. A. ’86; Franklin G. Jones, 
1886-93, B. A. 798; George Morrison, 1891-95, B. A. 795; 
throughout the years 1892-95: E. C. Boynton (B. A. ’06) ; 
W. W. Phares, B. J. Forbes, J. H. Clark, W. F. Sanders, 
Bertha Mason (Mrs. J. H. Fuller), S. B. 796; Flora Pin- 
kerton (Mrs. Geo. Morris, S. B. ’95); Frankie Yarborough 
(Mrs. Walter S. Knox) ; May Miller (Mrs. R. H. Simmons), 
L. B. 796. (D. A. Leak, B. A. ’88, was omitted from the 
Catalog, hence from Hall’s History. He received the M. A. 
in 1900, as the later Catalog shows.) 


The coming of J. B. Sweeney to Add-Ran as Dean of the 
Bible College in 1895 brought a new crop. Some of these, 
between 1895 and 1900, were: J. T. McKissick, J. N. Wooten, 
Virgil Graves, R. H. Simmons, J. J. Ray, W. O. Stephens, Macon 
Howard, Walter S. Knox, C. E. Chambers, J. Crockett Mullins, 
J. F. Posey, W. Frank Reynolds, 8. Guy Inman, E. J. Bradley, 
Colby Hall and (in the elementary grades) Patrick Henry. 

After this trend to Add-Ran, a few boys went to Lexington. 
Some of these were H. N. Darnell, Eugene Holmes (son-in-law 
of R. C. Horn), and M. L. Hurst; also Inman and Hall, after 
completing a course at Add-Ran. In later years, J. B. Hunter 
and Albert Jones (B. A., T. C. U.). 

After the flow of students turned to Add-Ran, still the Lex- 
ington college continued to provide Texas with their graduates 
originating from other states. Some these were: J. W. Gates, 
Charles M. Schoonover, A. E. Ewell, L. B. Haskins, J. S. Stock- 


*Colby D. Hall, History of T. C. U., p. 110. 
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ard, W. P. Jennings, A. Lynn Clinkenbeard, E. 8. Bledsoe, E. M. 
Waits and several who later completed their degrees at T. C. U.: 
L. D. Anderson, C. C. Peck, Gus Ramage and John W. Smith. 
Somewhat later came: Joseph D. Armistead, F. W. O’Mally, 
E. 8. Baker, Clinton Lockhart, John Lord, Roy H. Biser, Fred 
Carter, Thomas Lennox, Graham Frank, W. A. Boggess, P. F. 
Herndon, Tom Minyard, W. G. Wagner, C. E. Moore, J. Leslie 
Finnell. More recent arrivals are Joe H. Berry, Ewart H. Wyle, 
W. H. Everton and doubtless others. (Please pardon any omis- 
sions, fellows; there is no check list.) 

Risky (to the author), isn’t it, even to undertake to compile 
such a list? Too intricate, entirely, it is to trace the contribu- 
tions of each of the several Brotherhood Colleges: Bethany, But- 
ler, Chapman, Cotner, Culver-Stockton, Drake, Eureka, Hiram, 
Johnson, Lynchburg, Phillips, Transylvania, as well as other 
younger ones. 

Gradually, the level of educational preparation rose, until it 
became the expected thing for a ministerial candidate to go to 
college (usually in Texas, to T. C. U.), and for the church to look 
into his college background. By 1920 approximately 20 per cent 
of the Texas pulpits were supplied by T. C. U., and by 1940 this 
percentage perhaps had reached 50. (Of the graduates of Brite 
College between 1923-1943, 60 per cent are serving outside of 
Texas.) Always the clean, conscientious, capable preacher has 
been highly regarded, apart from his schooling.’ 

Long after frontier days, the tradition that the elders were 
the preachers, and that the preachers should earn their living 
on the side, hindered the development of the pastoral type of 
the ministry. McPherson testifies :3 


At that time (1879) we had three churches in the state 
which supported preachers for their entire time—Sherman, 
Austin, Dallas. There were not exceeding ten of our preach- 
ers in the state who were wholly supported from preaching. 
Salaries, of course, were meager. The sum promised me 
the first year was sixty dollars a month and I was styled a 
“stall-fed” preacher by some. 


The prejudice against “‘settled pastors” gradually gave way 
before the demands for educated preachers and the complex pro- 
* Ibid., for a more complete picture of the part of T. C. U. and Brite 


College of the Bible. 
° Disciples of Christ in Texas, p. 20. 
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grams of the local congregations, until long before the middle 
of the twentieth century even the conservative ‘Churches of 
Christ”” have yielded. But they cautiously restrain themselves 
from the use of the (Scriptural) word “pastor.” 

Evangelism was the dominant pattern of the church pro- 
gram, in addition to the Sunday School. And evangelism usually 
meant, especially before 1900, a “protracted meeting” led by a 
visiting evangelist, a specialist. J. C. Mason was the first of the 
Corresponding Secretaries of the Missionary Society (1904-12) 
to emphasize the conserving and developing of the membership 
of the local congregations rather than “borning’’ so many weak 
churches by “big meetings.” 

A characteristic of this dominance of the evangelistic meet- 
ing was the short pastorate. The best of the pastors stayed at 
a church no more than four to six years; the average term was 
much less. There were some exceptions. W. C. Dimmit served 
the church at Sherman 11 years (1879-90) ; J. J. Cramer, Lock- 
hart, 14 years; M. M. Davis, Central, Dallas, 18 years (1890- 
1908) ; Chalmers McPherson in three terms at Waxahachie to- 
taled 21 years (1879-89; 92-98; 02-07); and Harry Knowles, 
Houston, 23 (1927-50 cir.). In later years, the average improved 
much. Some of the long terms were Roy C. Snodgrass, Amarillo, 
20 years; Graham Frank, Central, Dallas, 25; L. N. D. Wells, 
East Dallas, 25; W. W. Phares, South Dallas, 37; L. D. Anderson 
holds the record in Texas: he began his pastorate of the First 
Christian Church, Fort Worth, in March, 1912, by 1958, it had 
reached 41, and still going. 

The summer “protracted meeting” was a popular feature of 
every church program, especially of the smaller and country 
churches. Many of the latter depended chiefly for their preach- 
ing on this; when urged to employ a once-a-month preacher they 
would often reply, “We would rather save our money and spend 
it in the summer for a big preacher like Brother Sanders, or 
Granville Jones, or Brother Bush, than to have a second rate 
preacher every Sunday.” This dependence on the “Big meeting” 
waned after about 1910, the larger churches relying on more 
systematic evangelizing regularly and special emphasis dur- 
ing the Easter season. The “Visitation evangelism” is a later de- 
velopment of the late 1940’s. 


The experience in evangelistic preaching developed some of 
the best evangelists ever. The first three Secretaries of Texas 
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Missions were selected because of their ability in evangelizing 
and they were always in demand: A. J. Bush, J. W. Holsapple 
and B. B. Sanders. The latter was the most specialized, having 
had only one pastorate, Austin. He had a team-mate in E. M. 
Douthit, as singer and personal worker. He was a big man phys- 
ically and usually did the baptizing for the team. He had a big, 
booming voice and a great, loving soul which won people. Not 
the least of the assets of the team was “Sister Douthit,’’ who 
played the organ. They were a devoted and popular couple, who, 
being childless, loved the young people and recruited many a 
lad for the Christian ministry. 


Other evangelists made their home in Texas. E. V. Spicer 
was always steady and dependable. John W. Marshall moved to 
Waco near Add-Ran, and held meetings. His most famous ser- 
mon, “Up the Miff Tree,’ brought many a church letter out of 
the trunk, and restored many miffed members back into fel- 
lowship. J. B. Boen, with his rapid-fire style, had a popular 
sermon, too, “The Mammoth Cave.” One of his big meetings 
was at the Camp Ground in Fentress. “The most natural-born 
orator I ever knew” was Granville Jones, from the hills of the 
Ozarks. His persuasiveness turned many Texas counties into the 
dry column, until the “antis’” hounded him out of the pulpit; 
his later years were spent on the Chautauqua platform. He had 
two preacher brothers, Arthur and Claude, who shared his yen 
for eloquence. A third brother, Guilford, attended Add-Ran in 
Waco; he is now an elder at Marble Falls. The record for pop- 
ular eloquence, in the pulpit and platform, was held by Homer 
T. Wilson, a Kentucky son of a blacksmith, who would “hang 
pictures on memories’ walls” to the tantalizing of the oratorical 
ambitions of the college boys and the nostalgic senses of the 
older folk. Of course, Addison and Randolph Clark were always 
in demand for meetings and usually spent their summers at it. 
Addison was more eloquent and thoughtful, Randolph more dis- 
cursive and socially attractive. Some of the pastors were spe- 
cially gifted at holding meetings. I think of one for a sample: 
R. D. Schultz lived in McKinney, preached for several rural 
churches and was always available for revivals. With good 
humor and “first principles” sermons he had a knack of raising 
the necessary funds himself without burdening the brethren 
with that chore; and leaving them liking it. 
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These were some of the stars. Some meteors from other 
states flashed in for an occasional meeting: J. H. O. Smith, S. M. 
Martin, F. O. Fannin, John L. Brandt, Will Brooks, and Charles 
Reign Scoville, who came many times. 

“Professionalism” crept into evangelism somewhat and di- 
minished its effectiveness and popularity, but the instances of 
this in Texas were rare. In the worst case of this type I knew, 
the evangelist was an expert entertainer with jokes. He offered 
a city church to come for $400 a week, or to raise his own 
money, relieving them of that burden. They grabbed the latter 
option. During the first week the evangelist made the money 
float out of the pockets of the people like drowning prairie 
dogs, by the flood of his jokes—but it killed the meeting. The 
Board backed up and chose the other option—but the meeting 
was already dead. 

As I look over this list of evangelists named, I am sure that 
this is just a sampling. Practically every pastor was an evan- 
gelist; some spent more time at it than others. It is difficult 
to draw the line. Accept these as samples, rather than an at- 
tempt at a complete list. 

The “Camp meeting”’ is distinctly an American custom which 
arose in the Virginia and Kentucky regions during the “Great 
Western Revival” in the early 1800’s. This was the period and 
the place of the rise of the Stone Movement. Scattered settlers 
with little preaching available, found it advantageous to gather 
at some camping spot, camp out for a week or two, and hear 
preaching day and night. Travel was slow and tedious, and 
camping was congenial to the pioneers. These same conditions 
in Texas made the habit of camp-meetings popular here. Many 
a local “meeting”? included the feature of camping. But there 
grew up several “annual Camp meetings” that attracted state- 
wide attention. One of these was at Fentress, on the San Marcos 
River some twenty miles south of San Marcos, fostered by the 
nearby churches of San Marcos, Lockhart, Goliad, Gonzales, 
Martindale, Luling and others in the early 1900’s. (Fentress is 
the region from whence L. C. Brite came.) 

The “Panhandle Camp meeting” was held as a District meet- 
ing for several years; one year at Clarendon, where the pioneer, 
Emanuel Dubbs, made his home. A grandson by the same name 
is now preaching in Nebraska. 
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In the early 1900’s the ““West Texas Camp meeting” sprang 
up in Central West Texas. This proved to be a powerful in- 
fluence in building up the churches in that region. It was re- 
ported in the Christian Courier regularly. (For a sample see 
September 6, 1902.) The most apt report of these meetings is 
contained in Mr. J. O. Jones’ A Cowman’s Memoirs (pp. 79-81). 
He says: 


The first of these meetings was held in Throckmorton 
County in 1901 and it created an unusual interest and the 
people became anxious to have a meeting held near some 
town in their own county. The second was held at Graham 
in Young County; and the third one near True, also in 
Young County. The fourth in this series was held near 
Seymour and Reverend J. H. O. Smith of Oklahoma City 
did the preaching....The next meeting was held on Lake 
Creek, just about on the Baylor and Knox County line and 
south of the Brazos River. Bros. Haddock and McKissick 
held this meeting.... The sixth...at Benjamin with J. L. 
Haddock and his brother-in-law, Brother Minton, doing the 
preaching. These services held for two weeks and were well- 
attended and should have been by reason of the fact that 
nearly all the people who first settled at Benjamin belonged 
to the Christian Church. 


Everybody recognized O. J. Wood, of Woodson, as the chief 
promoter of this enterprise. Jones explains that Wood had been 
selected as the business manager, who was responsible, not only 
for the publicity and financial arrangements but also for ‘“‘the 
vast number of horses and mules which were held in a pasture 
and had to be closely looked after. Mr. Wood, with his assistant 
workers, would see that this vast number of livestock... was 
kept together and properly grazed and watered, thus relieving 
the camper of any responsibility for his stock while the meeting 
was being held.” 


The last four meetings were held at Knox City, Rule, Crowell 
and Aspermont. ‘‘With the meeting at Aspermont, camp meeting 
days ceased to be, on account of the automobile that has revolu- 
tionized the world.” 

It was my privilege to attend the meeting in Knox City in 
1907, where J. L. Haddock was again the preacher. It was in- 
deed a rich fellowship in this region which at that time was 
growing from a strictly cattle region into a farming section. 
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During the pastorate of J. W. Holsapple at Temple the Bell 
County churches worked up a Camp meeting at The Old Settler 
Reunion grounds in Belton. They named it “The State Encamp- 
ment,” and aspired to draw the entire Convention and other 
assemblies to Belton every summer. This was in the 1910’s. 
Two summers they called Dr. John L. Brandt of St. Louis as 
the evangelist. They featured, besides the “meeting,” such as- 
semblies as Conferences of youths, and of the Women, and Dis- 
trict Conventions. That was prior to the organization of the 
Laymen. 


In 1918, the West Texas Christian Encampment was in- 
augurated at Mertzon in Irion County by J. T. McKissick, Presi- 
dent of Midland College, and D. R. Hardison, minister in San 
Antonio, and Harry Shields, singer. It was inspired and man- 
aged by Mrs. W. W. Carson of San Angelo. It lasted about six- 
teen years. 


One Camp-meeting that outlasted the coming of good roads 
was the interdenominational Bloys Camp Meeting, popularly re- 
ferred to as the ‘Cowboys Camp meeting,” held annually at 
Skillman Grove, a section of live oaks in the Davis mountains. 
It was developed by a Presbyterian Circuit Rider, W. B. Bloys, 
as a means of bringing preaching to the really far-scattered 
cowmen of the Davis Mountains region. From its modest inter- 
denominational beginning in 1890, it was definitely being fos- 
tered by four bodies, the Presbyterian, the Methodist, the Bap- 
tist and the Christian. It started by the gathering of the chuck 
wagons from the several ranches, and developed into the build- 
ing of permanent ““Camps” of several families conjoining. From 
the first the rule has been that nothing can be sold on the prem- 
ises, the visitors being dependent on an “invite” to meals and 
everybody bringing sleeping arrangements with them. ‘The 
Brites first pitched their tents at the meeting grounds in the 
summer of 1897, though Mr. Brite had attended the earlier ses- 
sions. Eventually the Brite Camp became one of the best at 
the campground. They joined the Jacksons of Alpine in sharing 
the site,” so says Noel Keith in his book, The Brites of Capote,‘ 
the life story of L. C. Brite of Marfa. The Christian church 
has been the most consistent in supplying the most regular min- 
ister for the August meetings. Dr. L. D. Anderson has been the 


“p. 30. This book tells the life story of L. C. Brite and family. Keith 
served a pastorate of the Marfa church. 
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preacher for the Disciples since 1923. Wide-scattered living con- 
ditions prevailing in this ranch country continues to make this 
meeting feasible, and the spirit developed gives it a solid basis 
still. The children of the founding families are keeping it go- 
ing strong. 

An adaptation of the “Camp meeting” idea seized the breth- 
ren in about 1902 and lingered around for two decades. The 
desire was to select a permanent camp site and hold the State 
Conventions there every year. The question was brought to a 
head at the State Convention at Mineral Wells in 1903, at which 
a committee made a report on the proposition. The committee 
was composed of representatives from the several communities 
that had sites to propose. And therein lay the crux of the 
problem and the cause of its frustration. President Zollars of 
T. C. U. greatly desired that annual meeting near the campus 
of the University and dreamed of getting Procter Springs for 
the site. Several other towns, Belton, McKinney and so forth put 
in their invitations. But Mineral Wells, being hosts, and having, 
naturally, the largest attendance could have carried the vote for 
the location in their popular health resort town. The diplomacy 
was in putting the question in the hands of a committee for a 
later report. The committee could never agree, and the pro- 
posal died. 


The desire for “encampment” features has since developed 
in to the Conferences, begun for Young People and developed 
for all age levels. This story is told in the Chapter on Religious 
Education (XV). The dream of an annual location for the state 
convention persists under the pressure of the high cost of hotel 
living during the state meetings. The 1953 State Convention in 
Lubbock provided a committee to investigate the idea. 


Being of congregational polity, there is no organization, con- 
ference, convention or any other that has authority to check on 
the character, much less the orthodoxy, of the ministers. That is 
entirely in the province of the elders of the local congregation. 
Hence the churches, in general, are somewhat at the mercy of 
those shady characters who fled from trouble or scandal in the 
older states to foist themselves on the free churches of the West. 
Even men of good morals but undependable personalities give 
trouble. In the 1850’s good Dr. Defee wrote to the Millenial 
Harbinger about a sojourning preacher who deceived him; yet 
he invites more to come and receive his hospitality. 
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This imposition by ‘snide preachers” continued occasionally 
down into the twentieth century, at least enough to stir the 
brethren to action. The Lectureship, in 1905, provided a “‘com- 
mittee on Ministerial standing’ to keep watch. The committee 
consisted of two lawyers, one preacher and another preacher- 
lawyer. The latter was W. K. Homan, Chairman, the others: 
Judge A. E. Wilkinson (of the Court of Civil Appeals), J. J. 
Hart and A. F. Sanderson. Homan, in reply to an inquiry of the 
success of the one case they handled, replied, ‘““He admitted all 
we proved on him and denied all the rest.”” The committee got 
nowhere. They left it up again to the elders. 


On the whole, Texas Disciples may face the world with con- 
fidence (we avoid the word “pride’) when they think of the 
quality of their preachers. As a personal observation, after sixty 
years (boy and man) of membership in this body, I testify that 
they are the equal of any like group anywhere. I nominate, for 
examples: for eloquence, Homer T. Wilson; for effective evange- 
lism (not sensational), B. B. Sanders and A. J. Bush; for force- 
ful argument delivered in doses of wit and humor, W. K. Homan 
and Granville Jones; for mastery of the English language and 
humble dignity, Clinton Lockhart and J. W. Lowber; for sim- 
plicity of spirit and unselfish devotion, Addison and Randolph 
Clark. These are simply samples. 

J. W. Holsapple remarks of two of an earlier day: “Caskey 
was as logical as Hodges, Gano was all pathos.” That was in 
the day when they used them in teams: a preacher and an 
exhorter.® 

As I think back over these many preaching brethren whom 
I have known through these years, their use of wit and humor 
is interesting. With some it flashed out naturally as the sparks 
from the anvil. With others it was carried in when it was 
logically decided to insert some humor; like carpentering a house, 
board by board. Pathos, too, was utilized often, though not, of 
course, so often as the Methodists and Baptists used it. Gran- 
ville Jones and W. K. Homan were the masters at the use of wit. 

Granville Jones often used a very pathetic tale of a young 
girl who resisted the call of the Gospel again and again. Then 
one night she had a dream. She walked in her sleep, got out 
on the comb of the roof precariously, dangerously, and so on. 


° Autobiography of an Octogenarian, p. 51. 
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Then on another occasion he turned this tale into a joke on 
himself. He would say, “Brother Sam Smith over in East Texas 
told me one time, ‘Brother Jones, the first fifty times I heard 
you use that illustration in a sermon, I like to have cried my 
eyes out, but for the last ten years I have been able to listen to 
it with dry eyes.’ ”’ 

One of the best story tellers of the brotherhood was Will H. 
Evans, a real estate man of Bonham, and later of Sherman. He 
studied the art of telling stories. His admonition to his friends 
was, ““make them short and pointed; don’t wear out your hearer 
with too much detail.” F. W. O’Mally was entertaining, also. 
His jokes ran more in the nature of stories. These two could 
always entertain a crowd. There is a limit, though, to all such 
abilities. I remember one occasion when these two famous 
jokesters reached their limit, but it was under restrained cir- 
cumstances. At the State Convention in Abilene in 1925, the 
program provided for a big dinner to be served by the Ladies of 
the Baptist church at 5:30 P. M. But the aforesaid ladies had 
gotten word that it was to be at 6:30. So the hungry crowd 
of delegates had to be herded in the church auditorium for the 
hour’s delay. Of course they had to be entertained meanwhile. 
Since the serious part of the program for the day had been 
completed according to schedule, they decided to appease the 
impatient crowd by a spell of humor. To the apepal of the 
monitors of affairs, two brethren yielded, agreeing each one to 
tell a funny story, then give way for the other to tell one. Will 
H. Evans started in very brightly, in excellent form. F. W. 
O’Mally cracked an Irish joke and all laughed. Then Will H. 
told another one and so on. That is so on until the hungry, 
restless crowd became saturated with humor. They laughed less 
and less, finally the jokes landed with a thud, like a baseball 
against mud wall. These experts decided to change tactics. They 
began a series of pathetic stories, sad, weeping, wailing. Relief 
was brief; the response was the same. It was too late. The 
brethren were saved by the ringing of the dinner bell. All of 
us were convinced of the wisdom of saving your eloquence and 
wit for after-dinner speeches. People will absorb more on a 
full stomach. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


Beginning and Growth of the Women’s 
Work 


S I CONTEMPLATE THE LIST OF WOMEN LEADERS in Texas (and 

A national) Discipledom, the ejaculation of an ancient pagan, 

Fourth Century, Libanius, wells up in my mind: “Behold 
what wonderful women these Christians have among them.” 

These women were venturesome. They dared several enter- 
prises that the men passed by. The sequence proved that it was 
the boldness of faith rather than of naiveté; for their ventures 
made good. Being a mere man, I am not so bold as to name 
the women I have in mind. Where would I stop? Let them 
appear as the story progresses. 

The earliest “women’s work’ in Texas, must have been in 
the form of the “Ladies Aid’’ in the local congregations. We 
learn this from the opposition to them by the conservatives. 
“Box suppers,” “oyster suppers,” “‘Sewing circles’? and such “sin- 
ful innovations” were as roundly denounced by the editors, as 
“organs” and “‘societies.”” What wasted effort; time was taking 
care of these limitations. For in the frontier days the “talents” 
of the women were limited to two: cooking and sewing. More 
lately, they have more money under their control; and they set 
the men a good example in using it for the Kingdom. 

The text for the Ladies Aid should have been, “She hath 
done what she could.” She must not preach, nor teach, nor speak 
in public, and the Head of the house handled the purse. There 
was left for her only the odd jobs. She was permitted to bake 
the unleavened bread, which her husband, as elder, proudly car- 
ried in the basket to church. After all, she was just an “aid.’’ 
But her ‘“‘Mite’” became a mighty power in these struggling, scat- 
tered bands. Not infrequently “some women” started a new 
congregation by writing for an evangelist. Sometimes, under 
frontier conditions, they traveled risky miles to secure the 
preacher.! But there was no organization; and no records were 
kept. We can safely trust that to the Recording Angel. 


1See the story of the Waco church in Chapter XXIV. 
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The first recorded effort toward any organization of the 
women was in 1884 at the Bryan “state meeting.’ 


Brother Dimmitt offered a resolution requesting the la- 
dies of the churches to organize themselves into local groups 
in aid of State Missions. At once the atmosphere became 
*“blue,”’ the clouds rolled heavily, lightnings flashed and thun- 
ders cannonaded. C. M. Wilmeth was the center of it all. 
Eloquently and pathetically he pointed out breakers ahead. 
As soon as he could get the floor, Brother Dimmitt quieted 
the storm by withdrawing the motion. 


Brother Dimmitt suggested only a group within the local 
congregation to aid state missions; the organization that actually 
got the women to working together was on a national basis, and 
had been going for ten years. The Christian Woman’s Board of 
Missions was organized at the National Convention in Cincin- 
nati in 1874. No limit was placed on the field of its interest; 
it was for both home and foreign missions. One of its aims was 
to inform and inspire the women of the local congregations by 
organizing in each church an “‘auxiliary” for systematic study 
courses and for regular financial contributions. 

Surely, there could be no better way to present the story of 
the beginning of these auxiliaries in Texas than to quote from 
Chalmers McPherson’s Disciples in Texas. For “Brother Mac” 
had the wisdom to get that story written by the current presi- 
dent (1920) of the C. W. B. M. for Texas, Mrs. G. D. Smith. 
He was fortunate in the selection. Everybody loved and admired 
“Mama Sue.” She was an outstanding exhibition of what con- 
secrated Christian service can make out of good material. 


In March, 1885—in a small frame church building on 
Commerce Street, Dallas, a missionary society was organized 
with a membership not exceeding ten or twelve women. Miss 
Kate Hanson, a godly, consecrated woman from Missouri, 
came into our midst. After much persuasion on her part, 
we finally promised to unite with her in the work. Thus 
was formed the first society of the Christian Woman’s 
Board of Missions organized in Texas. Five of the charter 
members are still (1920) active workers in the Central 
Christian Church of Dallas. 

In the autumn of 1885 the second society was formed 
in Sherman by Bro. W. C. Dimmitt. After four or five years 
we numbered about twenty societies. (McPherson, p. 71.) 


*C. McPherson, Disciples of Christ in Texas, pp. 37, 38. 
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Of other local groups we learn from the files of the Mission- 
ary Tidings, the most excellent and thorough Monthly Journal 
published from 1883 by the national Christian Woman’s Mis- 
sionary Board. From this we find that an auxiliary was or- 
ganized in Ennis, by the pastor, W. H. Bagby, in March, 1885; 
another in Lockhart, February, 1888. A remittance came from 
Liverpool in June, 1888. An auxiliary of seven members was 
reported from San Antonio in March, 1889 (p. 7), by Mrs. J. 
E. Smith, who was the President of it. (Jbzd., April, 1889.) 
This had been organized by Mrs. Mary Hord, an “organizer’’ 
who reported it to the Executive Board March, 1889. She re- 
ported, too, an auxiliary organized at Bonham (Jbid., March, 
1889), also that the total in Texas was six. This visit was re- 
membered by Mrs. A. L. Darnall in the Christian Courier of 
July 26, 1928, when she was reminiscing; only she erred in say- 
ing it was 1885. An auxiliary was reported as having been 
organized by the pastor, J. C. Mason, in Texarkana in June, 
1887 (lbid., March, 1888). 


During the summer of 1887, W. K. Asbill, a missionary and 
field worker of the C. W. B. M., made a trip through Texas which 
he reported in the Missionary Tidings (September, 1887, No. 5, 
p. 3). He says, ‘‘When I arrived in the state there was but one 
Auxiliary, that was a large one, in Dallas, and two Children’s 
Bands, Dallas and Sherman. New ones were formed at Sherman, 
Bonham, Paris, McKinney, Gainesville, Ennis, Taylor, Terrell, 
Longview and Texarkana.” He refers to the “reorganization” 
of at least one. There must have been some more reorganizing, 
for some of these had been reported before this date. 

In keeping with its purpose of spreading missionary informa- 
tion, the National Board was quite aggressive in encouraging 
local organizations. They sent out “organizers” on a temporary 
expense account, such as Mrs. Hord. Later, the Texas Board 
pursued the same policy. 

Another plan of the National Board for keeping contact with 
the local groups was to have two representatives from each state 
as “non-resident” members of the Executive Board. These two 
women were chosen by the same process as the ‘‘Resident Mem- 
bers’”—through the nominating committee and election by the 
National Convention. One of these two state representatives was 
“State President,” the other “‘State Secretary.” By this plan 
there were state officers before there was any state organization. 
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Thus we have reported in the Missionary Tidings the follow- 
ing State Presidents for Texas: Miss Kate Hanson, Dallas, 1888; 
Mrs. A. C. Aten, Austin, 1889; Mrs. T. J. Toof, Dallas, 1890; 
Mrs. Eugenia Hamilton, Dallas, 1898; Mrs. H. H. Smith, 1894. 
Then for Secretaries: Mrs. A. L. Darnall, Sherman, 1888; Mrs. 
H. H. Smith and Mrs. G. D. Smith, Dallas, 1893; Mrss sR: 
Stahr, 1894. 

Just when a state organization was set up in Texas, electing 
its own officers, is somewhat unclear. Mrs. A. L. Darnall, the 
earliest Secretary (elected by the national, 1885 or 1888), wrote 
in the Christian Courier (July 26, 1923), “Mrs. Eugenia Hamil- 
ton of Dallas was elected the first State President, and Mrs. A. 
L. Darnall, Secretary in 1885; they were both reelected in 1891 
and served several years.’’ Inasmuch as the Missionary Tidings 
lists Mrs. Hamilton as President in 1893, and Mrs. Jarvis in 
1904 says, ‘“‘we have reached the tenth milestone in our work in 
Texas,” let us assume that the organization by Texas forces be- 
gan in 1893, with Mrs. Hamilton as President. 

We know that Miss Grace Carlton, of the Bonham school 
family, became President as early as 1897 and served until 1908. 
Our sources of information for this early period are scant. In 
the Tidings each month appears a list of contributions sent from 
each local Society. The following local auxiliaries reported (some 
of them repeatedly), for varying amounts, all small, during 
1893-1896; Fort Worth (Mrs. Lowber), LaGrange, Waco (Mrs. 
F. N. Calvin), Wichita Falls, Sherman, Dallas, Austin, Houston, 
Belton, Decatur, San Antonio, Rockdale, Denton, Greenville, Bon- 
ham, Mesquite, Van Alstyne, Manor, Thorp Spring, Melissa, Cor- 
sicana, Palestine, Ennis, Bastrop, Colorado, Hillsboro, McKin- 
ney, Paris, Honey Grove, Forney. 

The energies of the Auxiliaries, no doubt, were concentrated 
on the increase of local auxiliaries, and the educating of the 
women in missions. Some results were produced that any gen- 
eration might well be grateful for; two of their number be- 
came volunteers for foreign missionary service and went to the 
field. 

One of these was Miss Olivia Baldwin, who served as an 
“organizer” in Texas for a year or so, between the first term in 
India (1889-1893) and her second (1898-1901). She was an 
M. D., the daughter of Dr. Joseph Baldwin, a President of the 
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Sam Houston State Normal, later on the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Texas. She served again as an organizer in 1905, after 
she had completed her foreign missionary career. 

The other early foreign missionary from Texas was Miss 
Bertha Mason, the daughter of the pastor at Houston, at the time, 
later Corresponding Secretary of Texas Missionary Society. 
“Miss Bertha” began her long, rich, varied and fruitful service 
in 1896, just after graduating from Add-Ran (S. B. ’96), where 
she had been a member of the Student Volunteer Band. She 
taught for a year, 1896-97, in the young missionary school at 
Juarez, then due to a fall, had to return to Texas. During 1897- 
1900 she served energetically as the Corresponding Secretary 
for the Texas women’s work, then returned to Monterrey, Mex- 
ico, for a term of three years (1900-1902). After that she was 
Corresponding Secretary again, until 1908, when she resigned 
and married. 

Of course, she married a preacher, J. H. Fuller, pastor at 
Sherman, later in Oak Cliff and Rosemont. But she did not 
cease her missionary career. She took her husband with her to 
Mexico, where they served a term. Later, they moved to Little 
Rock, Arkansas, where she was Secretary for the Arkansas 
Woman’s Missionary work and he as Secretary for the Arkansas 
Missionary Society. She also preached, as an ordained minister. 
After her retirement she continued to preach for needy congre- 
gations, some of them among the colored brethren. Missionary 
spirit was in her heart. Her influence in Texas far surpasses 
what would be expected from the eight years of service to the 
Texas Society, even though it was spread through twelve years. 


Among the energizing spirits in these early days was Mrs. 
A. A. Johnson (wife of Dr. Johnson), of Dallas, until her death 
in 1897. She contributed a strong article to Missionary Tidings 
(Oct., 1888) in which she portrayed the needs and opportunities 
of evangelism among the several ethnic groups in Texas, such 
as the Mexicans, Negroes, Germans and Indians. She was the 
first President of the first Auxiliary in Texas, at Dallas. 

A personality of quiet strength and faith in those days was 
Mrs. Clara Walden of the Tabernacle Christian Church in Fort 
Worth. She was either an “organizer” or a Corresponding Sec- 
retary in 1897 through 1900. Dr. E. M. Waits, her pastor, pub- 
lished “An Appreciation” of her, in which he stated that she was 
“the first Corresponding Secretary of the Texas C. W. B. M.” 
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(We will meet her again in the story of the Fort Worth churches, 
Chapter XXIV.) 

Another outstanding personality came into leadership as 
President, in 1904, beginning a notable and influential career. 
She was Mrs. Ida Van Zandt Jarvis of the First Christian 
Church, Fort Worth. She did not go as a missionary, but she 
established a mission school, Jarvis Christian Institute. She and 
her husband, Major J. J. Jarvis, were strong supporters of Add- 
Ran andyie G70 e 

It had been the policy of the administration, prior to Mrs. 
Jarvis’ term, to pay the District Secretaries a per diem and 
expense to go on trips to organize and stimulate auxiliaries. 
Those reporting in 1904 were Miss Olivia Baldwin, Mrs. L. Guy 
Ament, Miss Mary Lee Robertson and Mrs. D. F. Sellards. Mrs. 
Jarvis recommended that, inasmuch as railroad rates were cheap- 
er for full-time workers, they employ an Assistant to the Cor- 
responding Secretary and pay her for the time she worked, 
until they could get stronger and could engage her full-time. 
This was done. But the records are not full enough at this period 
to supply the names of the ‘“‘assistant.”’ 

Mrs. Jarvis’ Report for 1903-04 is recorded in Texas Mis- 
sions (Aug. 1904). In it she compares the annual income of 
1900, $667, with that of 1903, $1628. She also announced the 
gift of Mrs. M. M. Blanks of $10,000 toward the Bible Chair 
at Austin. 

It may be that the eyes of the women were drawn to Austin, 
by the Bible Chair. At least in 1907, Mrs. Anna O. Wilkinson 
of Austin was elected President. She was a gracious personality 
with poise and a sense of quiet leadership. Her husband was the 
Clerk of the Court of Criminal Appeals. She served until 1912. 

Miss Virginia Hearne was chosen as Corresponding Secre- 
tary in 1908, following Miss Mason’s marriage. Miss Hearne 
was a Kentucky girl, B. A. from K. U. (Transylvania), 1902, 
with a decided Disciple background. She was thoroughly con- 
versant with the work of the Brotherhood and genuinely devoted 
to the missionary program. She was a Southern woman of the 
newer generation, well versed in social conditions and was wisely 
sympathetic with the struggle of the Negroes for their improve- 
ment. She was quite friendly with Mrs. Jarvis, and quite a 


*For Mrs. Jarvis’ part in Jarvis College, see Chapter XXIII. 
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favorite with her husband, “the Major.’’ Some say that she 
exercised a strong influence with him in backing up her efforts 
to persuade the Major to make the donation of that East Texas 
farm for the Negro college. At least, the announcement of that 
notable and influential gift was the climax of her term of service. 
It was first announced in the Christian Courier, Oct. 6, 1910. 
Soon after (Oct. 20), Miss Lula Reed was announced as the new 
Corresponding Secretary. Miss Hearne kept in touch with the 
workers in Texas and occasionally wrote articles for the Courier 
column from Kentucky and later from Kansas City, where she 
was Secretary for the Missouri C. W. B. M. Later she became 
Mrs. Joseph Serena, the wife of “an old time sweetheart,” as 
she put it. Dr. Serena became President of Bethany College, 
later President of Southeastern Teachers College at Cape Girar- 
deau, Mo., where they retired and reside. 


Miss Lula Reed, who became Corresponding Secretary in 
1910, was of a prominent Disciple family of Texas, supporters 
of T. C. U. and patrons of it, and friends and backers through 
the years of Texas Missions. Her father, T. S. Reed, Sr., had 
moved from Bertram to Beaumont, where he established the 
wholesale grocery firm of T. S. Reed and Son (T.S., Jr.). Two 
other sons, Malcolm and Dave, had moved to Austin and had 
become strong in the business world. Miss Lula, in her travels 
as Corresponding Secretary, was associated much with another 
traveler for the Church, Mr. Edward Owers, the Sunday School 
Evangelist for Texas Disciples. He was a Britisher (by birth), 
a preacher and a widower. She became the third in the list of 
Secretaries to marry a preacher. But she was not thereby to 
leave the Women’s work; in 1912 she was elected as “Mrs. Ed- 
wards Owers, President.” Her only son, Albert, was born in 
1913. 


She was succeeded as President by one of the most univer- 
sally beloved of the Texas women, Mrs. G. D. Smith, one of the 
charter members of the first auxiliary in the state, in the Cen- 
tral Christian Church of Dallas. Her gentle, charming spirit in- 
spired the women to many accomplishments that more showy 
leadership would not have done. She served as President from 
1913 to 1921, then in 1921, she and Mrs. Jarvis were both elected 
“President Emeritus,” and retained that honor for life. 

The next Corresponding Secretary, 1912-20, has devoted the 
rest of her life to the C. W. B. M. She was Mrs. Terry King, 
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who was at that time a member of the Tabernacle Christian 
Church, Fort Worth (later the Magnolia Avenue), another per- 
son whose missionary passion was laid deep by the influence of 
Mrs. Clara Walden. Mrs. King had been very active in the work 
in her local church, but had been away for many months with 
her husband, in E] Paso for his health, where he died. At the 
Houston Convention in 1912 she was chosen as Corresponding 
Secretary. After her son, Terry Junior, graduated at T. C. U. 
and became an electrical engineer, and her daughter, Sidney, 
was married to Mr. E. S. Farrington, Mrs. King literally de- 
voted her entire life to the work of the C. W. B. M. She made 
her home and office in Goode Hall of T. C. U. and spent much 
time traveling among the churches, auxiliaries and conventions. 
She was a walking, talking encyclopedia of missionary informa- 
tion, and a familiar friend of all of the national workers. So 
much was she in the heart of the work that in 1920, she was 
called to the National Office of the U. C. M.S., where she served 
in charge of the Department of Literature until her retirement. 
Then she returned to Fort Worth, and set the younger women 
an example as World Call Chairman in the University Church 
Woman’s Council. 

Let us pause in this continuous story and take an over-all 
view of the first twenty-five years of the women’s work in 
Texas, to observe the laying of some very significant founda- 
tion stones. There are at least five enterprises of magnitude 
that were inaugurated in Texas by the C. W. B. M., state and 
national, the initiative and much of the funds coming from Texas 
churches and people. 


The start of the missionary work in Mexico, the first of 
these five enterprises, it was made from a combination of per- 
sons and circumstances, which were utilized by the watchful in- 
terest of the leaders. The first step is indicated in the Report of 
the National President of the C. W. B. M., 1896.4 


The coming of J. C. Mason of Houston to El Paso in 
April, 1895, should be regarded as an important event in 
relation to the beginning of our work in Mexico. He had 
not been on the field long when he discovered two things, 
viz., there was a great need of evangelization in our sister 
republic; and there was a certain brother in our church in 


* Missionary Tidings, October, 1897, p. 117. 
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El Paso who was serving the Congregationalists as teacher 
in their Seminary for young Mexican men in El Paso. 


“Brother Mason” was pastor in Houston, and had been spend- 
ing several months in El Paso with his wife for her health. 
While there he was helping out the church. He did help them 
by arranging for S. K. Hallam to locate as their pastor. The 
report continues: 


He (Mason) began to agitate. At first it was hoped that 
the churches and C. E. Societies in Texas might support it. 
Then I delivered an address in the 1895 State Convention 
on Mexico, Bro. Mason returned to Houston and Bro. Hal- 
lam came to El Paso. 


Hallam followed the lead. The “certain brother in our 
church” was M. L. Hoblitt, who had come from the church at 
Atlanta, Ill. (op. cit., p. 287), to El Paso, who was employed 
by the Wells Fargo Express Co., was well versed in the Spanish 
language and was teaching in the Mexican Seminary for the 
Presbyterians. But he was active in the Christian Church in 
El Paso, in the choir and as Sunday School Superintendent and 
President of the C. E.5 


So Mr. Hoblitt started the school for Mexicans in Juarez 
(across the Rio Grande from El] Paso) in December, 1895, with 
the $200 sent him by the National C. W. B. M. to secure equip- 
ment. He started the publication of Hl Evangelista. It seems 
that the decision to inaugurate a mission in Mexico was made at 
the time of the National Convention in Dallas in 1895, for this 
note appears in the May, 1896, issue of the Missionary Tidings: 
“A woman sent a Dollar for the Mexican missions to the Dal- 
las Convention, where decision was made to start a mission in 
Mexico under the C. W. B. M.® 

Meanwhile Bertha Mason was completing her college work 
at Add-Ran. She was already a Volunteer in college and had 
expressed preference for Mexico as her field. She had enjoyed 
a taste of evangelistic missionary work among the Mexicans in 
Houston in the Mission Sunday Schools which her father, the 
pastor, had encouraged and developed. (Guy Inman was another 
member of that Houston Band under J. C. Mason who got his 
early experience in missionary work in the local congregation.) 


°Ibid., February, 1896, in a letter from Mrs. Hallam. 
*May, 1896, p. 10. 
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Her father’s report on the opportunities among the Mexicans, 
obviously, challenged her consecrated spirit. At the July Execu- 
tive Committee meeting there came a letter from Olivia Baldwin, 
urging for herself and others that Miss Mason be sent to Mexico, 
and in October a letter (of July 20) from Bro. Hallam express- 
ing confidence that ‘‘the extra money for Miss Mason can be 
raised; she is talented, educated and consecrated.” (p. 108.) In 
October came a letter from Miss Mason saying she has obtained 
a pass on the railway to El] Paso and the Christian Endeavor 
Society was giving her a farewell reception. (/bid., Oct. 1896, 
p. 109.) She joined Hoblitt in September, 1896. 


Mrs. Fuller informs me (Jan. 1952) that her support, at 
first, came, one-third from the Junior Christian Endeavorers of 
Texas, one-third from the tuition income in her school, and one- 
third from some local congregations of Disciples in Kast Texas. 
These latter had been inspired by her father, J. C. Mason, to 
do some cooperating in local missionary work. They were just 
learning cooperation, not yet ready to organize a District Mis- 
sionary Society (they did this later), but were eager to evange- 
lize. The Mexican proposal appealed to them and they contrib- 
uted. 

But “during the summer of 1897 she had a severe fall and was 
compelled to return to her Texas home.’ It was during this 
time, 1897-1900, that she served her first term as Correspond- 
ing Secretary. 

Thus did Texas share abundantly in the enterprise of the 
Mexican mission; it was suggested by a Texas pastor, it was 
decided at the National Convention in Texas, and the first two 
workers came from Texas churches. Other missionaries to Mex- 
ico, later came from Texas. Among them 8S. G. Inman and Mrs. 
Inman, 1905-15; Pearl Gibbons, 1918-—; Miss Lucile Eubanks, 
1901-04; J. H. Fuller, 1908-10; Hallie Strange, 1931, 733, °35——; 
Rena McLaughlin Darter, 1906-07; Fannie Malone, 1913-16; 
Catherine Wisdom, 1922-26. 

The Texas people and Texas churches were greatly blessed 
by this fellowship with their neighbor on the south. The good 
neighbor spirit between these two people has been wonderfully 
developed through the years, and this missionary enterprise has 
had a large part in the developing. 

Indeed this growing of the ties of friendship has gone far 


“They went to Latin America, p. 10. 
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beyond Texas. This Missionary program has contributed def- 
initely to the building up of the “Good Neighbor” policy between 
the two continents of North and South America. This line of 
influence is capable of being traced especially through the mis- 
sionary enterprise in general and career of one of the mission- 
aries, Samuel Guy Inman. I present this as the second of the 
enterprises which got their start through the Women’s work in 
Texas. 

Inman grew up in the same local congregation as Miss 
Bertha Mason, under the same liberally-minded and far-visioned 
pastor, J. C. Mason, and had worked in the same mission Sun- 
day Schools. He had an enthusiastic and broadening career 
in the fellowship of the Christian Endeavor Movement in Texas. 
After his college education in Add-Ran, Transylvania and Co- 
lumbia Universities, he came to a brief pastorate of the Taber- 
nacle Christian Church in Fort Worth. There he came under 
the influence of that godly, spiritually-minded soul, Mrs. Clara 
Walden. From her, he tells me, he received his vision of foreign 
missionary service, specifically Mexico. So, to Mexico, he went 
with Bessie (Dot) Cox Inman, his bride of about a year, in 1905. 

While serving in the educational and evangelistic program 
at Monterrey, he felt the need of a specialized program, in a 
separate location, designed to attract and influence more spe- 
cifically the educated classes. Perhaps he was led in this direc- 
work in New York City. So, 


“in 1908 Mr. Inman and some national helpers held serv- 
ices in what was then C. P. Diaz (later Piegras Negras. 
... A reading room was opened for men, a class in Eng- 
lish was formed, a debating club organized which discussed 
moral and social evils of the town.... This social gospel 
reached a class of hearers that could not have been gained 
by the usual evangelistic methods and resulted in the build- 
ing of the People’s Institute.’’® 


When he proposed to the National Board that this type of 
program be housed on an impressive scale in a permanent build- 
ing and called an “Institute,” they told the young man, “‘That’s a 
very good idea for you to try out, but where will the money come 
from?’ Then they challenged with this: ‘You have friends in 
Texas; visit among them, sell them your idea, raise the money 
from them and you have your Institute.” He did visit among 


* Lbid.jips 15: 
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the Texas friends, did raise the funds and by 1910 the building 
was a reality. 


One feature of the new building was a Guest Apartment 
which distinguished visitors to the city were invited to occupy. 
Many of them accepted; the hotels were not so attractive. Among 
these visitors was the Governor of Coahuila, General Caranza, 
who later became President of Mexico. From the state of Coa- 
huila the mission received One Hundred dollars a month grant 
for the Night School program. Many of the ambitious, cultured 
young men of the city attended evening classes. These same 
young men, later followed Caranza to Mexico City and became 
officers in federal government. Through these personal con- 
tacts, Inman naturally and easily obtained friendly relationships 
with the statesmen of Mexico. He developed an unusual skill 
in associating with statesmen. This very experience and skill 
led to his selection as Executive Secretary of the Committee 
Cooperation in Latin America, when it was inaugurated in 
1916. By this move he was called out of the work under the 
C. W. B. M., out of the distinctly Disciples program, into the 
interdenominational activity. For this “Committee’”’ represented 
(nearly) every Board operating in Latin America. This position 
gave him a recognition, and an entree into the circles of the 
leaders of thought and statesmanship, throughout all the states 
of Latin America. He entered into perfect sympathy with the 
Latin American people, caught the slant of their psychology, won 
their confidence, their friendship and their respect. He utilized 
every providential opportunity to meet their minds and hearts. 
He has attended all of the Inter-American political gatherings. 
By this route he has become recognized as an outstanding in- 
terpreter of the two Americas to each other. Thus the mis- 
sionary policy has come to bear fruit in the program of internal 
national peace. 

The third enterprise of the women was evangelizing of the 
Mexicans in Texas. They were not guilty of the fault of neg- 
lecting the Mexicans in Texas while evangelizing the Mexicans 
in Mexico. Evangelistic work had been going on among these 
people by local Texas churches and people, through the years. 
Mr. and Mrs. L. C. Brite of Marfa had supported local Mexican 
evangelists, and several Mexican congregations. Mr. Leon F. 
Heard, a layman and elder in the church at Sabinal, supported 
preachers among the Mexicans, and often preached, himself. 
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The most extensive organized enterprise in this field was 
the Mexican Christian Institute which the C. W. B. M. inaugurat- 
ed in 1913 in San Antonio, the city of the largest Spanish-Amer- 
ican population in Texas. It was a settlement type of work: 
densely populated in a slum district, limited mostly to Mexicans. 
“There were muddy streets, no playgrounds, no health facilities. 
This area was isolated from the rest of the total community and 
housing conditions were unbearable. All the Mexican people 
spoke Spanish and most of them were aliens.” (U. C. M. 8. 
Hand Book, 1949-50, p. 34.) The Institute developed gradually 
and won the respect and support of the San Antonio people and 
municipality, as well as the Disciple brethren generally. 


This was an outgrowth of the Mexican Christian Church 
which had been revived by S. G. Inman, when he was working 
out from Mexico. The Institute was established on the sugges- 
tion and persuasion of Inman with the C. W. B. M. Board, and 
the encouragement of the minister of Central Church, Hugh 
McLellan. Among the employed workers at the Institute in the 
1920’s were Hallie Strange and Lena Hood. Volunteer local 
workers included Bessie May Rogers, LaBelle Stubblefield, Clara 
Hill and Dr. W. A. Alton. 


For eight years (1929-1937) Mr. and Mrs. E. T. Cornelius 
directed the work and it developed well. They saw to it that a 
number of their pupils attended T. C. U. to train for leadership 
in various professions. Prior to the San Antonio work, Cornelius 
had directed the People’s Institute at Piedras Negras, following 
S. G. Inman there. After leaving San Antonio, he served a 
splendid pastorate at Sacramento, California, did some war 
work, then settled at T. C. U. as a Professor of Bible, in which 
work he is rendering an excellent service. Mrs. Cornelius, too, 
as Director of the Primaries in the University Church, is serving 
well. Their son, Ed. Junior, after graduating from T. C. U., has 
entered the work of the State Department Cultural Program. 
As a linguist, he has set up posts in several foreign countries, 
including some in Latin America, in Greece, Switzerland and 
others. 

It was during the directorship of the Corneliuses that the 
Mexican Christian Institute in San Antonio obtained recogni- 
tion as the “‘second most important settlement house in Texas 
and holds a significant place for community service in the city 
of San Antonio.” 
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One of the goals of the Women’s division of the U. C. M. S. 
during the Golden Jubilee in 1924 was $35,000 for a new build- 
ing for the Institute. This was dedicated September 27, 1925. 


The fourth enterprise which the Texas women founded was 
a local application of the policy and program of the National 
C. W. B. M. It was the Bible Chair at the University of Texas. 
The idea of supporting a Chair for the teaching of the Bible in 
State Universities was born in the hearts of the women of the 
National Board of the C. W. B. M. “Students in State Univer- 
sities need Bible teaching, too; the state cannot pay for it; let us 
provide it,” was their thought. Here was an enterprise into 
which these daring women had plunged, beyond the vision of 
the men, beyond the vision, too, of any other church group. 
Others followed; the Disciples of Christ, through the C. W. B. M., 
led the way. 

The first Chair was established at the University of Mich- 
igan, in cooperation with Michigan Disciples, in 18938, followed 
by Kansas University in 1901. The third was at the University 
of Texas, where the Chair began operating in 1905. 


Such a daring undertaking required a goodly sum of money 
to start it. To appeal to local churches was not feasible; they 
were already straining to support their own church college, 
T. C. U. And its support, just then, was all too meager. The 
solution was to find one good Christian woman, who was able 
and willing. That person was found. It was Mrs. M. M. Blanks 
of Lockhart, wife of a physician, and a devoted worker in one 
of the early auxiliaries. She made a donation “‘of $10,000 toward 
the Bible Chair work at Austin,” President Mrs. Jarvis an- 
nounced in 1904. This was used to purchase the ‘“‘Maxwell prop- 
erty,” across the street from a main entrance to the campus, and 
to make a beginning of endowment. The early period laid the 
foundation, the later leaders were faithful in keeping it going. 


Not all the hills were yet climbed. Dr. Frank L. Jewett, the 
first Professor on that assignment, was challenged to do such 
a scientific job of teaching as to persuade the University fac- 
ulty that these courses in religion were worthy to stand up in 
scholarship and pedagogical respectability along with the stand- 
ard subjects of language, science and such. He met the chal- 
lenge magnificently. The period was the turning point in the 
college world in the efforts to achieve recognition for credits in 
Bible study by State and private colleges. Its success is demon- 
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strated by the facts that credits in Bible are now universally 
acceptable and that every major denomination has a Bible Chair 
in the organized group at the campus of the University of Texas, 
and that situation, now, is the rule at state schools rather than 
the exception. 

The unusual and exceedingly fruitful career of Dr. Jewett 
was recognized by a Banquet in his honor at the State Conven- 
tion in East Dallas in 1946. He was the pioneer in this field. He 
held this post—only one in his career—for forty years until his 
retirement age. He was a trail-blazer, indeed. 

The fifth feature of the Texas C. W. B. M. was the establish- 
ment of a college for Negroes in Texas. This was a dream by a 
few of the white Disciples and the eager desire of the Negro 
Disciples. It required nearly twenty years to get them together 
to get the project over. 

This long struggle was shared by the C. W. B. M. and the 
Negroes, but because it was a major enterprise of the latter, its 
story is told in much detail in Chapter XXIII on “Our Negro 
Brethren and Jarvis College.”” Anyone who passes up that chap- 
ter will miss a fascinating human interest story. 

From the viewpoint of the Women’s work let us here just 
summarize the names of the personalities involved in that story. 
Miss Bertha Mason, the Secretary of the Texas Women’s work, 
traveled among the Negro churches along with the Negro State 
Secretary, Mrs. Wm. Alphin, whose husband was pastor of the 
church at Waco. She found that they were already devoted to 
the idea and had raised some money for it. 

Mrs. Alphin knew intimately the story of the Negroes’ de- 
sire for a College of their own. She knew, too, of the suspicions 
they harbored, and the causes back of these. Gradually, Bertha 
Mason became acquainted with these facts, and managed to 
overcome some of them. The caliber of Mrs. Alphin may be 
judged by the fact that she was chosen as the Chaplain of the 
National Federation of Colored Women’s Clubs.® 


Another Negro leader of ability and wide influence with 
whom Miss Mason traveled and labored closely was Mrs. Bostick, 
of whom Miss Mason writes :!° 


In the 1904 Convention of St. Louis, I invited Sarah 
Lue Bostick, the National President of the Negro Christian 


®* Missionary Tidings, September, 1914. 
*Mrs. J. H. Fuller, Sarah Lou Bostick, pp. 10, 20. 
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Women’s Board of Missions, to visit Texas, where I was 
Secretary, to help win the Negro Disciples in Texas to co- 
operate with the white Disciples and the Christian Women’s 
Board of Missions, which at that time employed Mrs. Bos- 
tick as Secretary and field Worker for the Negro Mission- 
ary Society.... This cooperation was intended to lead both 
the White and Negro Churches in Texas to the Founding 
of a Christian College for Negroes in some portion of the 
state. 


Miss Mason adds, ‘‘I had known her since 1902 and had per- 
fect confidence in her wisdom and consecration.” Along with 
these two often came C. C. Smith, the (white) Director of 
Negro work for the C. W. B. M. Miss Mason was in intimate 
touch with the Jarvises of Fort Worth, and- did much to enlist 
their latent interest and support. The story as told in Chapter 
XXIII will make it quite clear that the Negroes were deeply 
concerned, sincerely devoted and persistently active in working 
up this enterprise, an angle that had not been so well circulated 
among the white friends of the school. 

No one was more concerned or determined than Bertha 
Mason. Mrs. Terry King said to me with emphasis, “‘Bertha 
was bound and determined that the Negroes of Texas should 
have a college.” 

In December, 1907, Bertha Mason resigned, married and 
went back to Mexico. But her successor, Miss Virginia Hearne, 
was deeply interested in the Negro people and in this college 
dream. So, in October, 1910, the announcement appeared in the 
Christian Courier that the Jarvises had deeded 456 acres of land 
near Hawkins, Texas, as a site for Jarvis Christian Institute. 


In these five enterprises, the good woman laid excellent foun- 
dations, displayed leadership, wisdom and venturesome faith. 
The generations following have kept faith with their spirits. 


In 1919 came a change in the national organization set-up 
which had some effect on the State program. The Christian 
Women’s Board of Missions, and the several other national 
boards were merged into the United Christian Missionary So- 
ciety. So there was one organization fostering all of the mission 
fields and institutions and developing support for them from 
the churches in common. 
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This change affected the women’s organizations in the local 
church and in the states, only slightly. There were, still the local 
auxiliaries and the Texas Christian Women’s Missionary Society. 
But the scope of their interest shifted some. Instead of concen- 
trating on the fields operated by the C. W. B. M., especially the 
three or four enterprises to the founding of which Texas con- 
tributed so much, they now had a responsibility in the entire 
world-wide program of the Brotherhood. They continued their 
interest in this near-by program, naturally, as we shall see as 
we trace the activities of the new administration which came 
into office in 1921. 

The new officers elected that year were: Mrs. Colby D. Hall, 
Fort Worth, President, who served for eight years; Mrs. R. W. 
Jenkins, Houston, and Mrs. T. T. Rees, Wichita Falls, Vice- 
Presidents; Mrs. S. W. Hutton, Fort Worth, Recorder; and Mrs. 
J. W. Bondurant, Fort Worth, Treasurer. It was at this time 
(June, 1921) that Mrs. Terry King was moved up to the national 
Office of the U. C. M.S. To succeed her as Corresponding Sec- 
retary was chosen Mrs. Berta McMaster, who had been serving 
as her assistant. Under the leadership of these capable, devoted 
women and the incessant travels, indefatigible labor and inspir- 
ing talking of “Mrs. Mack,” the enlarged program continued to 
strengthen and expand. 

The interest in the wider fields of world missions was mani- 
fested, in one instance, by their presentation at the 1923 State 
Convention at T. C. U., a score of missionary volunteers. Many 
of these names became familiar on the foreign fields in later 
years: George Horton, Constance Smith Horton, Hallie Strange, 
Ida Tobin, Kenneth Bonham, Sidney Clark, Leona Hood, Gladys 
Smith, Arthur Lester, Sarah Williams, Anna Lee Kenshalo; 
other names remembered and praised on that occasion were Guy 
Inman, Ellsworth Faris, Ruth Musgyraves. 

Some of these volunteers went to the College of Missions 
which during those years was being developed at Indianapolis. 
In 1919 “‘the largest Love Gift from the largest state” was raised 
by the Texas women to provide the Clara Walden Scholarship 
in the College of Missions. . 

The celebration of the Golden Jubilee (1874-1924) of the 
C. W. B. M. was a highlight event throughout the Brotherhood. 
The Golden Jubilee Aims, adopted by the Texas group, will 
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reveal their continued interest in their earlier enterprises and 
their expanded participation in the newer. wider field. 

One Aim was $65,000 for the erection of a Dormitory and 
Dining Hall for Jarvis Christian Institute. This was dedicated 
September 17, 1927. The Negro State Board was so appreciative 
of this contribution that they raised an additional $1,000 for it. 

Another Golden Jubilee Aim was $35,000 for a new building 
for the Mexican Christian Institute in San Antonio. This was 
dedicated September 27, 1925. 

The Golden Jubilee Aims for the regular features of the 
program were set rather ambitiously. Adopted in 1922, the aims 
were stated as: 50 new organizations; 2100 new members, 2200 
new World Call subscriptions; 300 new King’s Builders, and 
$75,000 in offerings. This last lofty goal was not quite reached, 
the report shows. The explanation offered was the goal had 
been set too high, in comparison with the older, stronger states. 
The figures given in studying this problem reveal something of 
the actual size of the work and in relation to three of the strong- 
est Disciple states. Column (1) shows total Disciple member- 
ship in that state; Column (2) Membership of the Auxiliaries; 
Column (38) Total offering from these, for 1926-27: 


(1) (2) (3) 
Missourian ee S141,718. $11,394 () S4beeae 
Indiandeeeween 140,693 18,745 (92a 
Kentuck vanes. s 25:24 Vee LO ao 46,901 
ONIOgs 2 ree EO 4 Cee LG 52,110 
Texast ae ie, an TOP (eee 2.9 Fol: 01,498 


—From Christian Courier 


The technic of adopting lofty aims and striving to attain 
them was continued. The power of ‘‘Aims’” was to stimulate, 
reached or unreached. The detailed aims and the attainments 
for the 1927-28, and also the aims for the following year are 
here recorded for the records in the Texas Tidings. 


Aims for  Reachedin Aims for 
1927-28 1927-28 1928-29 
New Organizations .................- PAS) 11 30 
INe@we Members eee ee 350 390 450 
World Call Subscribers.............. 5,000 2,802 5,000 
King’s Builders Subscribers.... 1,500 1,300 1,750 
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Offerings: 
Woman’s Societies ...........- $46,800 $28,512.99 $50,000 
eTnCicomee ry et. eee eles 1,800 616.16 2,000 
eran gles. tei hon a 400 257.68 600 
BOVSSCAGIEIS cele MA, 1,000 ORAS 1,000 
SOEs MmOETOrINGS fon $50,000 $91,418.98 $56,300 


During Mrs. McMaster’s term she usually had an assistant. 
We have records of some of them, not all, perhaps. Miss Mayme 
Garner, later Mrs. Gerald Miller, was Secretary for Circles and 
Triangles from August, 1926, until about January, 1928. Then 
she was called to the National Office. Mrs. D. C. Mangum was 
Secretary of Boys and Girls Work, then Associate Secretary 
during 1926-28. After that date Mrs. Bessie Hart was Secre- 
tary for Circles and Triangles, then Associate Secretary, until 
she became Executive Secretary in May, 1934. 

That was the year for retirement of Mrs. McMaster, accord- 
ing to the rules of the U. C. M. 8. and the Pension Fund. “Mrs. 
Mack” was not eager for retirement; her heart and mind were 
just as active and devoted as ever. She made her home in 
Boulder, Colo., with her son, Allen, who was on the faculty of the 
University of Colorado, until his death. Since then, she and his 
widow reside in San Jose, Calif. All who knew her would agree 
that she is just as enthusiastic and as well informed about mis- 
sions as is her brother, Arthur A. Everts, is in Stewardship. 
This devoted brother and sister died within a week of each 
other, in Dallas, in June, 1952. 

Mrs. Bessie Hart, the next Secretary, certainly came to the 
task, well prepared. She had started church life in a group 
where participation of women was opposed and interest in mis- 
sions, minimized. Her release from these restrictions made her 
the more zealous for both features. She came as a young widow 
to T. C. U. definitely to train for full-time religious service. 
Employment there in the offices, gave her some executive ex- 
perience and her courses provided a thorough Biblical and 
churchly background. Then her five years of experience as an 
associate secretary gave her familiarity with the organization 
and personnel of the Society. 

Among those who have assisted her in directing the work 
of the Young People’s department are three, at least. Miss Vida 
Elliott, during 1936-47, while on furlough from India; Miss Nona 
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Holt, in 1940; and Miss Verna Evelyn Johnson, in 1942. More 
recently, Mrs. Anita Newsome is her regular assistant. 

According to regular rotation plan, Mrs. Hart retired June 
30, 1953. Her twenty years of superb leadership was recognized 
at the 1953 State Convention in Lubbock when “at the Thursday 
afternoon session Mrs. Ben Hearn on behalf of the State Chris- 
tian Women’s Fellowship presented her with a monetary love 
gift. She also read a resolution that the Missionary year 1953- 
54 be designated for the purpose of creating a fund, over and 
above regular Missionary giving, to be called “The Bessie Hart 
scholarship of not less than $1,000, to be given through the 
U.,C. M. S.. for a foreign student at. T; C. Us workinestowan 
an endowment of $5,000.’?!! 

During all the years the work of the women has gone under 
four various names. In the early years of the Ladies Aid and 
the Auxiliary of the C. W. B. M. ran parallel, each appealing 
to its own type of women. It became obvious that some women 
in each group were missing something and that all needed the 
strength of both. It was Mrs. Latshaw, Secretary of the 
C. W. B. M. of Missouri, who suggested and promoted the idea 
of combining these two organizations into one. The idea spread. 
Out of it came the Woman’s Council, which included all the 
women of the congregation with departments for specializing 
on the several lines of interest and activity. Gradually it be- 
came somewhat the universal practice. It was gradual, for the 
principle of local autonomy was observed. 

At the annual Women’s Retreat at Camp Nor-Tex, Novem- 
ber, 1949, the name for the Texas organization was changed to 
“Texas Christian Women’s Fellowship,” to conform to the na- 
tional name. It appears that the youth had started this fashion 
to adopting “Christian Youth Fellowship.” This men’s organiza- 
tion saw the wisdom therein. The Texas Laymen’s League made 
the change in 1952, at the Houston Convention, to “Christian 
Men’s Fellowship.” The national organization, as a Department 
of the U. C. M. S., had previously adopted the change. 

During all the years a means of communication with the 
local workers was the Page in the Christian Courier, reduced 
in later years to a half-page, with occasionally a lapse of sev- 
eral months. In the earlier years it was the task of the Press 
several years. After that it became the responsibility of the 


"Christian Courier, May, 1958. 
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Superintendent to fill this column. This was done by Mrs. Clara 
Walden about 1900-02, then by Mrs. Ida Van Zandt Jarvis for 
Corresponding Secretary. From 1916 through 1928 (?) a small 
booklet, the Texas Tidings, of some 24 to 48 pages, was “pub- 
lished annually.’’ Its pages were meaty with information. Lists 
of officers, including state and District and even County Sec- 
retaries; lists of societies by Districts with full figures of 
membership, offerings and such.!? 

These were for the Texas news particularly. But the gen- 
eral and universal information was obtained through the na- 
tional monthly. From 1883 it was the Missionary Tidings, the 
organ of the (national) Christian Woman’s Board of Missions. 
When most of the Boards merged into the United Society in 
1919 all of them merged their several journals into one. That 
was the World Call, which rapidly gained recognition as one of 
the best edited and printed missionary journals in America. The 
Women’s organization have continued to push its circulation as 
one of the best means of educating the entire church in missions. 
Its circulation in 1950 was 61,777. Each local organization has 
a World Call chairman. The First Christian Church, Fort Worth, 
led the list with 436 subscribers. 

As evidence that the women are continuing the zeal and effi- 
ciency for which they have been famous during all the years, we 
submit two reports of their accomplishments in the more recent 
decades. The women of Texas have led the nation in missionary 
giving over a period of years. In 1943 the women’s organiza- 
tions of the nation and Canada were asked to adopt a national 
project of $300,000 extra above the regular giving. This money 
to be used to educate, equip and send out 150 young people to 
the mission fields. Texas’ goal was $63,000, and they actually 
gave $65,465.22. A letter from the president of the United 
Christian Missionary Society read: “According to the state tab- 
ulation for the year which has just closed, Texas leads the list 
in the national project. That is fine! To lift the total mission- 
ary giving in two years from $39,176.64 to $65,465.22 is a real 
achievement. We are mighty proud of you women. Once again 
congratulations to you in Texas.” (Signed, Robert M. Hopkins.) 

When the Crusade for a Christian World was launched, the 
women were asked to assume a definite portion of the total 


“Tf any one is hungry for statistics of that period, she will be able to 
find an abundance in the files of the T. C. U. Library. 
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financial goal for the churches. The goal for Texas women was 
$54,000. We gave $56,832.08, again leading the nation in this 


project. The crusade closed in June, 1951. 


Year 
1886 


1899-1900 


-1901 
-1904 
-1907 
-1912 
-1922 
-1923 
-1927 
-1928 


-1930 
-1935 
-1941 
-1942 
-1943 
-1944 
-1945 
-1946 
-1947 
-1948 
-1949 
-1950 


Number of 
Auxiliaries 


W-343 
315 
305 
322 
292 
300 
290 
285 
294 
314 
278 


COMPARATIVE RECORDS OF T. C. W. M. S. 


Total 
Membership 


746 
824 
1,166 
1,444 
2,135 
5,706 


8,024 

8,043 
12,533 
11,450 
10,140 
16,872 
10,371 
15,421 
16,497 
16,598 
16,891 
17,002 
17,010 
17,110 
19,080 


Offering 


$ 1,513 
2,218 
2,908 
4,003 

10,159 
36,760 
36,324 
49,211 


51,418 
53,232 
29,447 


54,188.67 
66,122.73 
70,055.76 
74,598.23 
72,114.75 
76,984.07 
77,370.67 


The reason for the decrease in number of organizations in 
recent years is the fact that several organizations within the 
local church were merged into the Woman’s Council, and later 
into the Christian Women’s Fellowship, which included all the 
women of the local congregation. 
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RECORD OF OFFICERS OF TEXAS CHRISTIAN WOMEN’S 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


(As gathered from available sources; ‘“M-T” is for Missionary Tidings) 


1883 
1885 
1886 
1888 


1889 
1890 


1893 


1894-7 


1897-02 
1898 
1898 
1899 


1900 
1903-07 


1904 


1907-11 


1908 
1909 


1910 


1912 
1913-21 


1921-29 
1926 
1928 


“none” says M-T. 
Mrs. Eugenia Hamilton, Pres., 
Dallas 


Mrs. A. L. Darnell, Sec., 
Denison 


(“first elected”—Mrs. Darnell) 


Mrs. Kate Hanson, Dallas, Pres. 


Mrs. Mary Hord from Mo. sent 
by CWBM. (M-T) 
Mrs. A. L. Darnell, Sec. 


(Both elected by National Board, M-T) 


Mrs. A. C. Aten, Austin, Pres. 

Mrs. J. T. Toof, Dallas, Pres. 
“re-elected for several years” 

Mrs. Eugenia Hamilton, Dallas, 
Pres. 

Mrs. H. H. Smith, Dallas, Pres. 
(verified by 1895 Convention 
program) 


Mrs. A. L. Darnell, Sec., 
Mrs. A. L. Darnell, Sec. 
Mrs. A. L. Darnell, Sec. 
Mrs. H. H. Smith, Dallas, Sec. 
Mrs. G. D. Smith, Sec. 

Mrs. A. P. Stahr, Sec. 


Organizer: Mrs. Clara Walden; Mrs. A. A. Johnston 


Miss Grace Carlton, Bonham, 
Pres. 


Mrs. Ida Van Zandt Jarvis, 
Fort Worth, Pres. 


Mrs. Anna Wilkinson, Austin, 
Pres. 


Mrs. Edward Owers, Austin, 
Pres. 


Mrs. G. D. Smith, Dallas, Pres. 
Mrs. Colby D. Hall, Pres. 


Mrs. Jarvis & Mrs. Smith, 
Emeritus 
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Bertha Mason, Cor. Sec., 97-00 


(B. M., Mexico, 96-97) 

Oliva Baldwin, Organizer 

Mrs. Clara Walden, Fort Worth, 
Organizer & Cor. Sec. 

B. M., Mexico, 1900-02 

Bertha Mason, Cor. Sec., 
1903-08 

Mrs. J. J. Hart, Recorder 
Organizers: Mrs. Ament, Miss 
Baldwin, Mrs. Sellards 


Mrs. Terry King, V. P. 

Miss Virginia Hearne, Cor. Sec., 
1908-10 

Miss Lula Reed, Cor. Sec., 
1910-12 

Mrs. C. Lockhart, Rec. 

Mrs. Terry King, Cor. Sec., 
1912-20 

Mrs. Colby D. Hall, V. P., 
1913-21 

Mrs. Eva M. Brooks, Rec. 

Mrs. Berta McMasters, Cor. 
Sec., 1921-34 


Maymie Garner, C. & T. Sec. 
Mrs. R. H. Foster, Rec. 
Mrs. Mangum, Ass’t Sec. 
Mrs. Bessie Hart, C. & T. 


1929-31 
1931-37 


1937-39 
1939-40 
1940-41 
1941-44 
1944-46 


1946-48 
1948-50 


1950-52 
1952- 
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Mrs. S. S. Burris, Dallas, Pres. 
Mrs. A. A. Everts, Dallas, Pres. 


Mrs. W. E. Clinton, Dallas, 
Pres. 

Mrs. W. G. Duncan, Wichita 
Falls, Pres. 

Mrs. H. V. Shank, Fort Worth, 
Pres. 

Mrs. J. H. Henderson, Dallas, 
Pres. 

Mrs. C. D. Carmichael, 
Hillsboro, Pres. 

Mrs. R. C. Farrar, Dallas, Pres: 

Mrs. Ben Hearn, Jacksonville, 
Fort Worth, Pres. 

Mrs. C. F. Bailey, Ballinger, 
Pres. 

Mrs. Jay D. Howell, Austin, 
Pres. 
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Mrs. Bessie Hart, Assoc. Sec. 

Mrs. J. W. Bondurant, Treas., 
1930-— 

Mrs. S. E. Bartley, V. P. 

Mrs. Chas. Mohle, V. P. 

Mrs. Bessie Hart, Exec. Sec., 
1934-53 

Mrs. Ada Lynch, Rec. 

Mrs. Geo. Fix, V. P. 

Mrs. Bruce Dalton, V. P. 

Mrs? &. Loe Butts ay ae. 


Mrs. H. Knowles, V. P. 

Miss Mona Holt, Y. P. Sec. 

Miss Verna Evelyn Johnson, 
Yee Ee OeGs 


~ 


Mrs. Newsome, Ass’t. 


CHAPTER XV 


Metamorphoses in the Work of Religious 
Education and Young People 


T STRIKES ME THAT NO LESS WORD than “Metamorphoses” can 
if encompass the many changes that have come over the work 

of teaching religion systematically through the church. At 
first, and for a long time, the principal medium there, besides 
the sermons, was the “Sunday School.” It is really surprising 
how early and how widely the favor for the Sunday School 
spread among the pioneer churches of the Disciples of Christ, 
nation-wide. But that is a different story. Later we became 
more accurate and called it the ‘Bible School” and the “Church 
School.” When the pedagogical scholars came to lead, they 
named it “Religious Education’? and in these latter days it has 
become “Christian Education,” to the confusion of the language. 
When one wishes to refer to the field of the Church Colleges 
one must insert the word “‘Higher,” with no intentions at all of 
being “uppish.” 

Coming now to Texas Disciples, we are accurate in saying 
that the earliest state-wide organization to get started among 
us was that of the Sunday School. For in 1884, two years before 
the Missionary Society was organized, the Sunday School or- 
ganization was initiated. Let us hear from McPherson in Dis- 
Miemomonirisl nwlhexrds (p88): 


At this meeting (Bryan 1884) a wee step was taken toward 
organized State work. A Committee, consisting of G. A. 
Faris, John C. Gibson and myself, was named to call to- 
gether the workers in Bible schools (sic, not S. S.) for 
the purpose of more advanced work. How such a resolu- 
tion ever passed has always been a cause of wonder to 
me, but it did pass, and that without a dissenting vote. 


(The day before, at this same meeting, a “‘resolution request- 
ing the ladies of the churches to organize themselves into local 
groups to aid State missions” had been emphatically squelched.)! 


*cf. Chapter XIV. 
Zoo 
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This committee consisted of Chalmers McPherson, Chairman, 
John C. Gibson and G. A. Faris, all of Waxahachie. There they 
called a meeting that fall (or the next April) which the follow- 
ing others attended: W. H. Bagby, Henry Pangburn, R. T. Skiles, 
Luther Wells, Alex Holt, C. M. Wilmeth, A. J. Soape; and C. C. 
Cline of Kentucky. 

The Committee on Resolutions, G. A. Faris, Chairman, rec- 
ommended the organization of a Sunday-school convention, with 
a Board of Directors and the employment of a Sunday-school 
evangelist. Though strenuously opposed by Bros. Wilmeth and 
Cline (of Ky., a visitor), the resolution was adopted and the 
Board set up. The Board was: Pangburn, Holt, Skiles and Mc- 
Pherson. They employed James H. Rosecrans as ‘“Sunday-school 
evangelist and he 


remained with the work for four years with increasing 
success. He had a difficult time getting started. Brethren 
were afraid of anything like a convention or a board. Even 
those who favored such things seemed afraid to be the first 
to move. Bro. Rosecrans began to grow discouraged as he 
drifted from point to point without finding an open door. 
Add-Ran College of Thorp Spring was the first to agree 
to receive him. 


But rumors were started against the integrity of Rosecrans, 
who demanded a complete investigation and got it. Addison 
Clark took matters in hand and “the charge was proven to be 
false in every particular....A few weeks later a most successful 
institute was conducted at the College.” A. O. Riall had Rose- 
ecrans at his churches, Denton and Pilot Point, for two weeks 
each. On the basis of this boldness of faith, McPherson has 
named Riall as “the father of organized work in Texas, a 
worthy work by a worthy man.” After four years, Rosecrans 
resigned and became a very popular member of the faculty of 
Carlton College at Bonham, for more than ten years. He then 
retired to his earlier home in New York state.? 

Alex Holt, a member of the Committee, then served as Sun- 
day School Evangelist, according to The Texas Christian of Feb. 
18, 1888. 


*Two sources are extant for this account: McPherson, Disciples of 
Christ in Texas, pp. 38, 39 and an article by him in Texas Missions, August, 
1907, p. 51. 
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This same organization was revived in (about) 1896 with 
the employment of J. H. Banton, a lawyer, a man of parts, of 
the Waco Central Church, who left his law practice and devoted 
himself to traveling for the development of the Sunday-school 
work. He had been a prominent leader in the local church and 
in the Texas Christian Endeavor Union, and had just attended 
the International Convention of Christian Endeavor in Wash- 
ington, D. C., in the summer of 1896. It was a definite sacrifice 
and an expression of great faith and enthusiasm for him to 
take this step. After about two years, however, he made a bold 
change in his life plans. Two of his brothers-in-law, James I. 
Moore and W. 8S. Blackshear, were moving to New York City 
for business opportunity, and Banton decided to do the same 
thing. He became a prominent leader in the work of the Dis- 
ciples in the great city, succeeded in his profession, became 
District Attorney for the region of New York City, always 
faithful to the struggling church of our Brotherhood there. 

The Committee in charge of this work appointed me as 
Treasurer, doubtlsss because I lived in Waco, was an intimate 
friend of “Bob” Banton, and just then entering Add-Ran as a 
student. It was my first state-wide office of any kind in the 
work of our Brotherhood, and it proved a rich experience to me. 
Through it, I became acquainted with the names and personali- 
ties of a score and more of virile leaders, Sunday-school Super- 
intendents most of them, whose names have been prominent 
ever since. It built up in my youthful heart a high respect for 
the layman who devoted much of his time to the church work, 
and gave evidence to me of the worthiness of that investment. 
It has given courage and confidence to me all through the years. 
Most of these men, being older than me, have gone home; only 
a few remain. But my heart beats a little faster whenever I hear 
the name of one of them mentioned. By the side of these sincere, 
devoted, unbiased “laymen,” the snarling of the legalists, in 
those days seemed, to me, empty and silly. Some of the non- 
professional, volunteer Sunday School Superintendents were dis- 
covered and developed by the help of the great enthusiasm of 
the interdenominational Sunday School organization in Texas 
at this early period.® 


’This story is incomplete without the additional record as found in the 
Chapter on Laymen, XVIII. 
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As the Missionary Society grew in the confidence of the 
Brotherhood and the “Special Days” of the National Boards 
began to take hold, in practice, the task of securing funds for 
this Sunday-school phase of the work grew increasingly diffi- 
cult. It was obvious that there must be some combination. So 
the Sunday-school Committee in 1903 requested the Texas Chris- 
tion Missionary Society to take over the responsibility for the 
Sunday-school work.t This was the end of the first phase of the 
Sunday-school, that under a separate Board for Texas. 

The second phase was that under the direction of the Board 
of Texas Missions. It began with the assignment of this work 
to Edward Owers, who was employed by the Missionary Society 
in the spring of 1910. He was an English-born minister, then 
serving as pastor at Graham. He entered into the task with en- 
thusiasm, held institutes among the churches and did much to 
stimulate the use and recognition of the latest methods developed 
out of experience. During this time the Women’s work had 
traveling among the churches, Miss Lula Reed of Austin, of the 
capable Reed family there, a most gracious, and talented woman. 
Mr. Owers, being a widower, and also traveling, they recognized 
the worth of each other, and were happily married. He gave up 
his traveling job. 

He was followed in the work, January, 1913, by another 
employee of the State Board, who had proved to be an unusually 
effective evangelist, prized highly by J. C. Mason. W. A. Bog- 
gess was assigned to the work of the Sunday-school evangelism. 
Sadly, he developed Bright’s Disease and resigned in June, 1913. 
He had recently married the daughter of A. J. Bush, Miss Beu- 
lah, and left a daughter, Sarah Beth. 

This ended the second phase, although the State Board con- 
tinued to maintain a Committee to cooperate with the Super- 
intendent in advising about the plans for the work. Through 
the early years of this work the committee consisted of L. D. 
Anderson, Chairman, E. C. Boynton, Colby D. Hall, John W. 
Kerns and H. R. Ford. 

The third phase was that directed through the Bible School 
Department of the American Christian Missionary Society be- 
ginning in July, 1913, and continued through the U. C. M. S. 


* Minutes of T. C. M. S., December 8, 1903. Much of the information fol- 
lowing is from this source. 
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when the merger came in 1919. Under this plan, the financial 
support of the program depended on the offering to the Amer- 
ican Society from the Texas Bible Schools. “Offerings from 
Texas Schools, the field and individuals have increased during 
seven years from $546 to approximately $3,000 annually.’’ So 
small a budget called for rigid economy. 

S. W. Hutton, who was called to this responsibility in July, 
1913, was well equipped for this task. A graduate in Voice from 
Phillips University, B. A. from T. C. U. in 1911, he had served 
as Religious Education Director for the First Church and also 
the Magnolia Avenue Church in Fort Worth, and had developed 
a mission Sunday School into the Riverside Church in Fort 
Worth, which he had served as its first pastor. 

After a year, Hutton’s territory was enlarged to cover Ar- 
kansas and Louisiana in addition to Texas, making him the 
Superintendent of the Southwestern District. Whence his so- 
briquet “South West Hutton.” But even this large region could 
not contain him, for in March, 1925, he was called to the na- 
tional office to become Assistant or Associate Superintendent 
of the U. C. M. S. Department of Religious and Missionary 
Education, under Robert M. Hopkins. 

Before this promotion, however, let us cite several accom- 
plishments of his. One outstanding achievement was the as- 
sembling of a Fund of some $28,402 as an Endowment for a 
Chair of Religious Education in Brite College of the Bible of 
T. C. U. This idea was enthusiastically proposed by L. D. An- 
derson, endorsed by the Bible School Committee and Dr. Robert 
M. Hopkins and launched at the Sherman Convention in 1918. 
Mr. Hutton devoted much of his time the next years to the 
enterprise, and followed it up later by letters of collection. This 
enabled Brite College to add to its faculty in 1920 F. E. Bil- 
lington as Professor of Religious Education, and ever since, a 
portion or all of a Professor’s time has been devoted to this 
field. Those who have thus carried out this teaching, in addi- 
tion to Billington, are H. L. Pickerill (1928-33), D. Ray Lind- 
ley, and (since 1948) for full time Harry C. Munro, long time 
executive in the International Council of Religious Education. 

It was under Mr. Hutton’s administration, in 1924, that 
the first Young People’s Conference was held in Texas, on the 
campus of I. C. U. 
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Mr. Hutton also developed the policy of having volunteer 
district and county superintendents such as Edward Owers, John 
C. Welch, Alvin O. Smith and others. Also Divisional Super- 
intendents, voluntary, were enlisted: Mrs. D. C. Mangum, Ele- 
mentary; J. C. Welch, Secondary; and P. F. Herndon, Adult. 
Schools of Methods were held constantly; for instance, during 
five years just before 1920, 25 such schools were conducted 
in local churches with 1404 students enrolled. For a while Mrs. 
Hutton was employed part-time with him, using her experience 
and musical ability to good advantage. An office was set up in 
the Brite College Building with the use of students as part-time 
secretaries. Mr. Hutton was exceedingly careful, and accurate in 
the records and reports of the work. 


Following his term as Associate Secretary in the national 
office, he served for one year as Professor of Religious Educa- 
tion in Phillips University, while Professor Powell was away, 
then was called to teach Bible in T. C. U. in 1928. From that he 
developed into the Registrar for the University and part-time 
teacher of. Religious Education. His classes in Worship have 
been specially influential. 

From the mid 1920’s on, the state Sunday school work de- 
veloped along several lines continuously. So let us present the 
series of Directors of the state work, then the features that 
unfolded steadily through their successive terms. 


Joseph D. Boyd was introduced to the Texas people by S. W. 
Hutton, in a Courier article, November 5, 1925. He served 
energetically until 1928, further developing the work of the 
Young People’s Conferences, which Mr. Hutton had initiated, 
in Texas. 

Charles Marion Ross came into the state as Director in 
1928 and served the long term of thirteen years, until 1941. He 
went to Georgia as Director of the work in that state, and later 
moved up to the national office. Mrs. Ross devoted her trained 
energies to the work along with her husband. Their home was 
a busy work shop. They were especially interested in Teacher 
Training. 

He was followed by Joe Babb, a graduate of Phillips U., who 
had manifested an unusual interest in Religious Education work 
while he was pastor at Temple. He was notably successful in 
enlarging the scope of the Young People’s Conferences. His 
Texas career ended when he was called to the national office 
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as Director of Leadership Training for the Department, in 
the U. C. M. S. 

The next Director in Texas was Chester Crow, B. A., T. C. U., 
1933; B. D., Brite College, 1935, who also came from the local 
pastorate. While serving as pastor of the Hyde Park Church 
in Austin, he had been unusually active in helping the smaller 
churches in the region ’round about in their local problems, 
especially the Young People’s work. He brought an experienced 
pastor’s viewpoint to his new task. He also brought along to 
Fort Worth an unusually fine family of five talented daughters 
and his capable wife, Elizabeth. The latter finds time to be an 
assistant in some department of the State Office Building and 
knows the work and the people well. 

As the use of trained teachers and modern pedagogical 
methods increased, the emphasis on numbers was minimized, 
but not neglected. A tabulated report on Sunday School atten- 
dance appeared in the Christian Courier every week through the 
1920’s. For a sample: in January, 1926, there were reports of 
attendance from 24 Sunday Schools, eight of which were in 
Dallas; also from 20 classes. 

This new emphasis developed also the Teacher Training Pro- 
gram. This occurred nationally in all of the main communions. 
The task of the State Director’s Office was to stimulate the 
organization of Training Schools in the local congregations, and 
cooperative Training Schools in the larger towns. As is well 
known the system of credits for each course was well worked 
out. This was a development of the Inter-denominational agen- 
cies that benefitted all communions alike. Inter-denominational 
Schools were held in some communities. In many of the better 
Church Schools, now the teachers are expected to hold credit 
cards for the completion of a number of these Training Courses. 
Training Classes were made a part of the program of the en- 
campments, such as Belton and the West Texas. | 

During the 1880’s and 1890’s while the Sunday School Move- 
ment was developing into its greatest strength, church leaders 
came to realize that the young people needed more than just 
teaching. They must be impressed with the truth of religion and 
the Bible, but they needed to express themselves, as well. This 
desire for expressional activity was satisfied in part by organ- 
ized Sunday School classes. But this fitted better into the 
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more mature youth and the adults; the ’teen age youths required 
more self-expression. 

The answer to this need was found in the wide-spread and 
rapidly growing youth movements in several forms and in re- 
curring stages of development. This came in the form of the 
Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor. It was an or- 
ganization within the local congregation for the purpose of en- 
listing the young people in Christian activity and developing 
them in Christian growth and service. The first one was or- 
ganized in the Congregational Church of Portland, Maine, by 
the pastor, Dr. Francis E. Clark, on February 2, 1882. 

That society became a model for other local churches which 
had similar problems. The need was general and the plan spread 
rapidly. It grew into the United Society of Christian Endeavor 
which led as a flaming evangel for the awakening and enlist- 
ment of youth to a happy joyous Christian activity, throughout 
the churches in general. 

It sprang up in the local churches of the Disciples and these 
cooperated with the interdenominational organization, conven- 
tions and program. Recognition was given to it by the Disciples’ 
national organizations, by the appointment of a local pastor, 
Claude E. Hill as “National Superintendent of Christian En- 
deavor.” This was a volunteer side-line along with his pastorate 
in Chattanooga and later, Tulsa. A similar plan was followed 
by state Conventions. In the early 1900’s Miss Kirby McChes- 
ney of Hillsboro, was appointed by the state Convention as 
Superintendent of Christian Endeavor for the Texas Disciples. 
She was followed by Miss Tyler Wilkinson, who incidentally had 
served a term as President of the Texas Christian Endeavor 
Union (1903-05). 

There is a case of a Cause that developed from the “grass 
roots.” It grew up in the local congregations. This discovery 
of youth was made in the Central Christian Church of Waco 
when I was a lad there in my ’teens. I joined the C. E. Society 
a few months before I joined the church. It was a potent in- 
fluence on my life at a very critical period. I was a small town 
boy just moved into the city. Mrs. T. D. Hays in her History of 
the Central Christian Church of Waco phrases it “a raw coun- 
try boy from Kentucky” (p. 8). She ought to know, bless her 
heart, for she was one of the saints who developed me in the 
Faith. I became a tither in the Christian Endeavor’s “Tenth 
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Legion.” (As did Arthur Everts.) Christian Endeavor aided 
in gently nudging me into the ministry. 

The older members of the church (who favored us) assured 
us that the world was ours; we in turn sang lustily “There is 
Sunshine in My Soul Today,” and we declared with conviction 
and gratitude, “Long faced religion is out of date; be joyful.” 
It was all sincere, genuine and powerful in our lives; also it 
was enjoyable. 

The Disciples in Texas found themselves in a favorable posi- 
tion for leadership in the Movement. It was interdenomina- 
tional, but the two largest denominations, in Texas, Methodists 
and Baptists, very early set up their own denominational so- 
cieties, Epworth League and B. Y. P. U. (The first State Presi- 
dent that I knew, Miss Shirley Green of Palestine, Texas, was 
a Methodist. She explained to the Texas C. E. Convention in 
1895 that she would have to go, with regret, with her Methodist 
youth society, the Epworth League.) 

So, the Cumberland Presbyterians (prior to their uniting 
with the U. S. A. in 1906) and the Disciples of Christ were the 
most populous in Texas Christian Endeavor, hence provided the 
most of its leaders. The following Disciples were officers of the 
Texas Christian Endeavor Union: Presidents, Miss Tyler Wilk- 
inson, Temple, 1903-05; Colby D. Hall, Hillsboro and Waco, 
1905-09; Carl Beeman, Waco, 1909-10; Patrick Henry, Wichita 
Falls, 1910-12; Treasurer, J. H. Banton, Waco, 1895-98; John 
R. Reeves, Fort Worth, 1906-11. There were numerous District 
Superintendents, including Guy Inman, Houston, 1896-98; Kirby 
McChesney, Hillsboro, 1905 ff.; Cclby Hall, Waco, 1897-99. 

In the early decades there was no paid employee; all service 
was volunteer. The local Societies were urged to give their 
money to missions through their local churches. 

The chief activities were the local weekly meetings with a 
common topic and helps, prepared by the publishers and period- 
icals, and a long list of Committees. The District, State and 
National Conventions were power-houses of enthusiasm. They 
harnessed the power behind such crusades as the Tenth Legion, 
the Quiet Hour, the Macedonian Phalanx, the Good Citizenship 
Move and such. For an example, we selected the noisiest lad in 
the whole state group and made him State Chairman of the 
Quiet Hour. That was Roy Breg, who turned out to be the 
founder and the current Director of Allied Youth. 
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The purpose of this chapter is to trace the story of the work 
of the young people of the Texas Disciples. We hold no brief 
either for or against Christian Endeavor; we are writing his- 
tory, not arguing a cause. Just now we are concerned with 
the transition from Christian Endeavor to other forms of or- 
ganization, such as the Christian Youth Fellowship as the 
agency of the Brotherhood for developing the expressional life 
of its youth and to try to clarify the mingling of several streams. 
Christian Endeavor is still active and virile in Texas. The 
state Convention meets every year with a large and enthusiastic 
attendance. Many local churches have their youth program in 
this form. It has its “points.” But it is not the predominating 
form for the majority of the Christian Churches in Texas. 
Rather, that is the C. Y. F. For the story of the transition from 
the one to the other, I am relying on Clyde Foltz, the minister 
of the Christian Church at Baytown, in his B. D. Thesis which 
he presented to Brite College of the Bible in 1944.5 From this I 
paraphrase, more than quote. 

The Christian Youth Fellowship evolved into the Youth Move- 
ment for the Disciples from two causes. The first of these 
is the “felt weakness of Christian Endeavor in these six regards: 
(1) Frequent separation of the C. E. Society from the church 
program in its activities; (2) “divided loyalty,” to the organ- 
ization rather than the church; (8) organization-centered and 
adult-controlled; (4) stereotyped program; (5) overlapping of 
programs in the local church, very little integration; (6) su- 
pervision of youth program in the U. C. M. S. was scattered 
through several departments. The other of these causes lead- 
ing to the C. Y. F. is the influence of the “Summer Conference 
Movement.” The churches desired to bring into their local pro- 
grams some of the features developed in these Conferences. 

The Young People’s Conferences grew up gradually, out of 
experience and wise guidance of the leaders. It certainly was 
not a cut-and-dried plan handed down. “According to the best 
records available the first Young People’s Conferences were a 
direct outgrowth of the three-day week-end conferences which 
the Department of Bible Schools of the A. C. M. S. had been 


° The Origin and Development of the Christian Youth Fellowship. I had 
some part in guiding this Thesis, but I was not the major professor in 
the case. ot 
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holding for several years.’’® At first they were called “summer 
conferences.” For the Disciples they began in 1920 under the 
leadership of Miss Cynthia Pearl Maus, then Young People’s 
Superintendent of the U. C. M. S.. 


In Texas this Young People’s Conference plan was initiated 
by S. W. Hutton in 1924 with one state-wide Conference on the 
T. C. U. campus. Then followed one at Center Point in 1929 
and another in 1930 at Ceta Canyon in the Panhandle, and an 
Adult Conference at Valley Mills in 1987. After that, the mount- 
ing zeal can be felt in the following records. In 1938 there were 
seven Youth’s and one Adult (Buffalo Gap), and a Laboratory 
School for Children’s workers. In 1940: three Adults (Center 
Point, Valley Mills, Lake Cisco), one Pioneer (intermediate). 
In 1941: three laboratory Schools, seven Pioneers, eight Young 
People’s and four Adults; a total of 22. By 1952 the program 
had developed into 16 Intermediates (now called Chi Rho), 13 
Young People’s, one for older Youths, 4 Junior and 5 Adult 
Conferences. 

The technic of the Conference Movement seems to combine 
the features of the prayer meeting, the picnic, sing-song and 
the retreat. The versatility of youth in switching from the 
galiety of the game to the seriousness of the prayer, and do it 
genuinely and naturally, is a revelation to those adults who do 
not know. That week, off to themselves, under trained leader- 
ship, melts them into a unit where sham is banished and sin- 
cerity and naturalness prevail. You must be in it to appreciate 
it. And it is “catching.” (Recently I visited a Negro group 
that had learned the technic: the same songs, rounds, chants, 
slogans and spirit; I felt quite at home.) When “‘conferencites”’ 
return to the home church they become cells of spiritual life. 
For the two outstanding objects of the Movement (according 
to Chester Crow), are (1) to train leaders for the local church 
program and (2) to develop personal enrichment of life in the 
members. 

Another manifestation of the “grass roots” character of this 
movement is the way it ran ahead of the overhead organizational 
set-up. In the United Society there were the Departments of Re- 
ligious Education, for the teaching functions (Sunday Schools), 
also the Youth Work; also the Missionary Education depart- 
ment, mostly under the women’s division. The several func- 


*Ibid., p. 11. 
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tions were scattered. In 1938 at the Denver Convention the 
Christian Youth Fellowship was approved as an integrating 
factor. Gradually a more coordinated program has been de- 
veloped. In our Texas organization all of the educational and 
youth activities are operated through the office of Chester Crow 
while the Christian Women’s Fellowship with Mrs. Bessie Hart 
as Executive Secretary handles the missionary activities and 
missionary education." 

This program has solved some problems and has led to 
several valuable developments. One was the use of the young 
people at the State Conventions. Youth had long desired to be 
represented; they were given a place on the program, yet very 
few youths attended. There was and is only a message from one 
of their number. In 1943 a State Youth Convention was in- 
augurated, meeting that year in Dallas. Since then it is an an- 
nual Convention, as a part of the C. Y. F. program, under the 
direction of youth and drawing delegates by the hundreds. The 
talents of the youths are developed; they use this experience 
in their local churches. We observe that the Texas young people 
have furnished a goodly share of the leadership for the National 
C. Y. F. Their work is integrated, also into the program of 
the Texas Brotherhood in general. A representative of the 
Cc. Y. F. sits on each District Cabinet of the state organization. 

One of the by-products of this Youth Movement is the enlist- 
ment of full-time workers in Christian Service. In the earlier 
days much of this volunteering came out of the ranks of Chris- 
tian Endeavor, as many of us can testify. The Student Volun- 
teer Movement was a mighty power for volunteers for Foreign 
service. Now the C. Y. F. performs this function. A poll of one 
group of ministerial students is said to have shown that 86 per 
cent of them had volunteered at Young People’s Conferences. 
There the call is carefully presented on a “thoughtful basis” 
rather than by a super-emotional call. 

One of the long-time problems of the Texas Brotherhood was 
solved by this C. Y. F. program. That is the recurring attempts 
to secure encampment grounds. The early efforts to effect this 
desire has been told in Chapter XIII. All of them were failures 
or only temporary. The Young People’s Conference needed 


7A personal observation: The C. Y. F. plan, without doubt, has given a 
much more efficient leadership to the youth of the Disciples: yet, locally 
and state-wide, they develop their own programs. The Planning Confer- 
ences, by common consultation of local leaders, work these out. 
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camps; they acquired them, gradually, by districts. The first 
was at Center Point. This was promoted by individual effort 
under the leadership of Patrick Henry, then the Pastor of the 
South Side Church, San Antonio. Others were developed as 
projects of the various districts primarily as sites for the Y. P. 
Conferences, but later to be used by all the several groups of 
the churches. By 1952 there were controlled or owned by the 
Disciples: Lake Underwood, near Athens, Districts 14, 15; Ceta 
Glen, leased from the Methodists, Districts 1 and 2; Valley 
Camp, in District 5, near San Benito; Camp Brownwood, Dis- 
tricts 4 and 11. Camp Nor Tex at Mineral Wells, a part of 
Camp Wolters, was purchased from the Government, but was 
reclaimed in 1951. Funds received for it are in the hands of 
Districts 13 and 14 for securing another site. Two other Camps 
are in process of negotiation: El Paso and the Gulf Coast. 


A valuable feature of the Youth program is the Disciple 
Student Fellowship. This is a program designed to direct the 
interest of Disciple students in the colleges, especially those 
from Disciple homes who are in attendance on Colleges other 
than Disciple, such as State Colleges and Universities. In a 
general planning Conference of this organization one fall there 
were representative students from 20 different Texas Colleges 
and Universities. 

Another feature is the World Fellowship Meets, in which 
groups of youths gather for the study of the world Missionary 
program. 

The Daily Vacation Bible School, also, has become a nation- 
wide and church-wide feature of our day. It is a big idea. So 
popular and so practical has it proved to be that any local con- 
gregation that overlooks this opportunity 1s regarded as a fossil. 
I have been interested to observe that even among the churches 
of Christ, shy as they are of “innovations,” it has become rather 
useful. 

Another recent development is the Laboratory School. Ex- 
pertly trained teachers gather teachers from local schools and 
put on actual programs in a Laboratory school. These go back 
to their local church schools with the benefit of that expert 
training. In one season there were 485 teachers in a series of 
these Laboratory schools. 

Early in 1953, the Board of the Texas Christian Missionary 
Society, after a year’s intensive study of the situation, selected 
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Chester Crow as their State Secretary to succeed Patrick Henry. 
Mr. Crow was presented at the Lubbock Convention and took 
over the responsibilities on July 1. To succeed him the Texas 
Board of Religious Education chose Al D. Holt, B. A. ’49, B. D. 
D2, ela We 
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The Tortuous Rise of Higher Christian 


Education 


HIS CHAPTER MAY WELL BE CURTAILED, inasmuch as a full 

book has been published on the History of T. C. U., which 

is the one surviving (white) college of the Texas Christian 
churches. It contains also, a full chapter (XXV) on “Related 
Colleges,”’ which includes a brief story of all (with exceptions 
noted below), allowing as much space to each as this volume 
itself could afford.! 

If anyone should doubt the aptness of this word ‘‘tortuous”’ 
in the chapter title, let him look upon this summary of the 
number and longevity of the colleges of this Movement in Texas 
(both wings). This summary omits the Negro College, and 
Bay View College, for reasons explained in a later paragraph 
of the chapter. There were three colleges which can be classified 
on neither side or both sides, averaging two and two-thirds years 
of life. There were ten educational institutions classed as ‘“‘pro- 
gressive,’ averaging 22.2 years, and ten classed as “conserva- 
tive” averaging 10 years of life. Out of the twenty-three schools 
thus started, only two of them have survived past 1937. 

There are plenty of reasons for this brevity of existence. 
It was the general pattern of the growing and experimenting 
frontier; every church communion had the same experience. 
Then there was the passing or diminishing of the Girls’ schools 
and of the denominational Junior Colleges, a general phenom- 
enon of the college world. In addition to these, however, there 
must be admitted the fact that, in the democratic polity of this 
communion, with the freedom of initiative by the individual, and 
by local groups, some schools were started with only individual 
or local interest without any general recognition of the brother- 
hood at large, and often on sandy foundations. 

Here is an analyzed list of the ‘“‘colleges” of the Movement 
in Texas, of both the Churches of Christ and the Christian 


*This is Hall, History of Texas Christian University, 1947. 
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Churches, in the order of their founding dates. The names of 
some .of the Presidents are given when known: also the loca- 
tion, if it is not in the name of the school. 


I. Churches of Christ. 


1. Lockney College, 1894 (?)-1898. J. D. Burleson, G. P. 
Showalter, N. L. Clark. 

2. Gunter College, 1903-1916. N. L. Clark, John R. Freeman. 

3. Southwestern Christian College, Denton, 1905-1910. 

4. Lingleville College, 1905-1909. D. S. Ligon. 

5. Childress Classical Institute-Abilene Christian College, 
1906-——. A. B. Barrett, R. L. Whitesides, Jesse P. 
Sewell, Batsell Baxter, James F. Cox, Don H. Morris. 

6. Sabinal College, 1907- 1910. Gunk H. Showalter, W. A. 
Schultz, Isaac Tackett. 

7. CleBarro College, Cleburne, 1910-1916. A. B. Barrett, C. 
H. Roberson. 

8. Thorp Spring Christian College, 1910-1928. W. F. Led- 
low, A. R. Holton, Batsell Baxter. 

9. Littlefield College, 1916-1918. John R. Freeman. 

10. Texas Christian College, Terrell, 1929-1930. 


II. Christian Churches. 


1. Carlton College, Kentuckytown and Bonham, 1865-1916. 
Charles Carlton, Charles T. Carlton. 

2. Add-Ran - Texas Christian University (Fort Worth 
founding date), 1869-—. A. Clark, E. V. Zollars, Clin- 
ton Lockhart, F. D. Kershner, E. M. Waitsee\vigge 
Sadler. 

3. Carr-Burdette College, Sherman, 1894-1929. Mrs. O. A. 
Carr, Mr. O. A. Carr, J. F. Anderson, Cephas Shel- 
burne, W. P. King. 

. Jarvis Institute, Thorp Spring, 1897-1899. Randolph 
Clark. 

. Randolph College, Lancaster, 1899-1902. Randolph Clark. 

. Jarvis College, Thorp Spring, 1900-1904. T. R. Dunlap. 

. Hereford-Panhandle Christian College, 1902-1915. Ran- 
dolph Clark. 

. Add-Ran Jarvis College, Thorp Spring, 1904-1909. A. 
and R. Clark. 

. Midland College, 1902-1922. R. L. Marquis, H. R. Gar- 
rett, F. G. Jones, J. T. McKissick. 

10. Randolph College, Cisco, 1922-1937. R. F. Holloway, T. 
T. Roberts, Joseph Keevil, Lee Clark, John W. Tyn- 
dall, J. T. McKissick.. 
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Ill. Belonging to both sides or netther. 
1. Mount Enterprise, Rusk County, 1850-1858. T. F. Camp- 


bell. 

2. Patroon College, Shelby County, 1893-1897. D. A. Leak, 
R. H. Bonham. 

3. Burnetta College, Venus, 1896-1905. D. A. Leak, A. P. 
Thomas. 


For more detailed story of these schools, see The History of 
Texas Christian University, especially Chapter XXV. 


The three institutions listed under III above were omitted 
from that “History.” They were obscure, long since defunct and 
they escaped the scrutiny of the author, in the preparation of 
the Chapter on Related Colleges. We are indebted to Nimmo 
Goldston for disclosing this additional information. While serv- 
ing as pastor at Center, Shelby County, he uncovered much in- 
formation about the Cause in that region, including these three 
colleges, as well as other items in other chapters. His paper was 
presented to Brite College of the Bible in his B. D. Thesis. Some 
additional data has come to my attention since then. 

The earliest of this trio, and the earliest college begun by 
the Disciples of Christ in Texas, was Mount Enterprise Male 
and Female Academy, located in the southern part of Rusk 
County. It was chartered by the state of Texas in 1853 and 
we have a copy of its charter. (In Goldston Paper.) It carried 
a rather extensive advertisement in the Mullenial Harbinger 
(March, 1855), the monthly periodical of Alexander Campbeil, 
the President of Bethany College. Its President was Mr. T. F. 
Campbell, a graduate of this same Bethany College. His wife 
assisted him as a teacher. There is evidence that this school 
was worked up by two evangelists, who were well known and 
active in that period, Dr. Carroll Kendrick and Samuel Hender- 
son. Its curriculum, as advertised, was about the same as the 
typical Academy of that time, equivalent approximately to a 
Junior College level of today, but with more emphasis on the 
classics and mathematics. 

In the announcement in the Millenial Harbinger is found this 
interesting information: 


This noble institution in its incipiency and progress, 
has been and is yet, the protegé of Bro. Chas. Vinzent, one 
of God’s noblemen, whose heart is large, and one of God’s 
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stewards of the bounties of his rich providence, having 
been given large means, as well as a large heart. 


With such backing the school should have prospered and be- 
come permanent. But the scene shifted. Goldston says, “The 
oldest citizens of the Mount Enterprise community and environs 
—not even the descendants of the first twelve trustees, some 
of whom live in the county—have any knowledge of such an 
Academy.” Lost without a trace? Not quite, Goldston explains: 


Judge Brown of Henderson (in an interview), local 
historian, is authority for the fact that Rusk county, es- 
pecially around Mt. Enterprise, entered a period of turmoil 
and strife, feuds and brawls, during the Civil War, and 
for some years religion suffered a set-back. No longer was 
it possible to say, as did C. Kendrick in his article telling 
about the Academy, that “‘the location, noted for good health 
and morality, is in every respect suited for an institution 
of learning.” Many families living in Mt. Enterprise moved 
to areas that were safer and free from the evils of drink. 


Among those who removed from Rusk County was the 
“angel” of the school, Mr. Chas. Vinzent, who chose California as 
his future home. Another was Carroll Kendrick himself, who 
moved first to Salado, Bell County, by 1858, then later to Cal- 
ifornia, and joined Mr. Vinzent.2 Another was the family of 
Dr. S. W. March, who moved to San Angelo. 

These conditions described were during the Civil War, and 
some of the removals that resulted. President T. F. Campbell 
must have sensed the drift, and moved earlier. We learn that 
he lived later in Oregon and served the Cause there, well. 

The second of these, Patroon College, was the ambitious en- 
terprise of two graduates of Add-Ran College, D. A. Leak, 
B. A. 783; M. A. 793, and R.:H. Bonham, B.-A. 984.0) Awe 
Goldston says: 


Patroon was little more than a lumber camp and village, 
located in the southeast corner of Shelby County, only a 
short distance from the Sabine River. There were no high- 
ways, no railroad facilities, not even a stage coach line, 
leading to Patroon. To reach the town, one had to go 
horseback, in a buggy or in a wagon. The nearest railway 
terminal was Teneha, twenty-eight miles from Patroon. 
Hoping to escape the evils of the city and avoid the tempt- 


* Ibid. 
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ing entertainment spots of more accessible towns Messrs. 
Leak and Bonham chose Patroon as the ideal place to foster 
a Christian College. 


There was another reason for choosing this site. ‘““On March 
1, 1892, Julia E. Tillman, administrator of the estate of Joseph 
Tillman, deceased, deeded to the trustees of the Patroon School 
community two acres of land. On this the College building was 
erected and was ready for occupancy by September, 1898.” 
(Ibid.) According to the pattern of that time for “Academies,” 
the school offered studies on three levels: elementary, High 
School and College, including Music and Art, with Literary So- 
cieties and supervised study, strict rules, etc. At its height it 
enrolled 300 students, including some from east and southeast 
Texas, and Louisiana and even as far as Dallas. Both teachers 
kept boarders in their homes and they constructed a special 
“dormitory building’? between their homes. It “issued teachers 
certificates and two diplomas of graduation...to Charles D. 
Defee,” grandson of Dr. Wm. Defee, and Miss Eunice Melissa 
Burton, later Mrs. P. L. Sandel. The faculty at one time con- 
sisted of seventeen teachers. “‘Mr. Leak was with the school only 
two years, leaving in 1895 to join John Allen in founding Allen 
Academy at Madisonville, Texas.... Prof. L. L. Sams, a young 
Baptist preacher ...succeeded him.” A copy of the diploma 
is given by Goldston; it is in Latin. Some of those who studied 
here were B. M. Alford of Center, and ‘Sis’ Bell, Mrs. Hartt 
of Longview, and Tolbert Weaver of Houston. Also, among the 
students was Miss Maggie Swanzy, who became Mrs. Lawrence 
A. Alford and the mother of Mrs. Ellis M. Sowell, wife of Dean 
Sowell of the T. C. U. School of Business. 

Burnetta College, the third of the schools that we count on 
both sides or neither, was likewise, operated by two graduates 
of Add-Ran. One of these was D. A. Leak, who was a co-founder 
of Patroon College, then went with Allen Academy for awhile, 
then, 1896, joined A. P. Thomas in the faculty of Burnetta in 
Venus. This is indicated by the Advertisement in the Firm 
Foundation, which is quoted by Goldston :3 


Burnetta College. Courses for degrees: Commercial and 
Preparatory Courses. Well equipped with the best ap- 
paratus. Good morals and discipline. No saloons or other 
forms of vice. Board and Tuition $125. to $135. for nine 


*Firm Foundation, July 28, 1896, Vol. 12, No. 30, p. 8. 
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and one-half months. Write for Catalog to A. P. Thomas 
or D. A. Leak, Venus, Johnson County, Texas. 


Goldston says that this school was “established in the fall 
of 1896...struggled through three years then was sold to the 
county for a public school.” But he was acquainted only with 
Mr. Leak’s portion. I have (from the files of Registrar E. R. 
Tucker of T. C. U.) a clipping from the Dallas News reporting 
an interview with A. P. Thomas, the real founder and President 
of Burnetta College. This article, written by W. S. Adair, in the 
midst of much general interesting information about conditions 
of the time, gives a much fuller picture of Burnetta College. 
The T. C. U. records show that Andrew P. Thomas graduated 
with B. A. in 1881 and was Principal of the Preparatory De- 
partment of Add-Ran 1881-1883. After stating these facts him- 
self, Mr. Thomas continued in the interview :4 


Leaving Add-Ran, I went to Johnson County and taught 
two years. I was at Alvarado when the business men of 
Venus backed me in starting Burnetta College at Venus. 
Beginning with a two-story college building and dormi- 
tories, I added to the building as the attendance increased 
during the ensuing eight years. At the best I had seventy- 
five boarders and 325 day students. I had a competent 
staff of eight or ten teachers and paid them $50 a month, 
which was the highest salary then paid in any of the 
public schools....I sold out in 1905. Soon after the build- 
ings were burned. Cheaper structures were put in the place 
of them, but the institution was clearly on the down grade. 
In a few years it was abandoned as a college, and made a 
part of the public school equipment....In 1905 I moved 
to-Lortew orthes in 924etoe Dallas: 


Mr. Thomas replied to Mr. Tucker’s request for more in- 
formation: “I have a file of the catalogues of Burnetta College, 
one for each year and would not like to part with them. If you 
should come to Dallas, I would be glad to let you look over 
them.” That was in 1981. Though dates are not given fully, 
there is a possibility of Thomas’ having operated this school 
for twenty years (1885-1905), then of its trailing down for a 
few more. 

Two colleges that were omitted from the above tabulation 
should be mentioned. Bay View College was not listed because 


‘Dallas News, Sunday, July 5, 1931. 
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it was a private College, although its founder and President 
was one of the brothers of the Clark family, Thomas Marshall 
Clark, who was on the faculty of Add-Ran until about 1898, 
when he went to Portland on Corpus Christi Bay, and founded 
this excellent school for girls. Because he never appealed for 
financial support nor counsel for its conduct, we do not list it 
as a college of the church.® 

Another high quality school, similarly conducted by an out- 
standing leader among the Disciples, but operated as a “private” 
school, was the Muse Academy at McKinney (1857-1887 [?]). 
It has been presented in Chapter III. Schools by church leaders, 
mostly of the ‘one man” variety, were numerous. Many were 
by Disciples. 

Jarvis Christian College is the College of the Disciples of 
Christ, nationally in fact owned by the Christian Woman Board 
of Missions and controlled, locally, by a Texas board of white 
members. It really should be in the list above and was omitted 
to afford comparison with the others of the group for white 
persons. Its story is told in my History of T. C. U., as already 
given for reference; also in Chapters XIV and XXIII. It is con- 
tinually being strengthened and is a matter of pride in the 
hearts of both the Negro and the white members of the Brother- 
hood. 

Out of this long list of attempted colleges, some brave at- 
tempts, some foolish, only three continue to function: Abilene 
Christian College for the Church of Christ, Texas Christian 
University for the Disciples of Christ, and Jarvis Christian 
College for the Negroes of the Disciples. A review of the his- 
tory will convince the thoughtful that it is well that concentra- 
tion has been made upon just three. 

This one major educational institution, Texas Christian Uni- 
versity, has lived through at least two-thirds of the life of the 
Texas Disciples. Its influence therein has been so large that 
one cannot gain a real understanding of the Movement in Texas 
without some familiarity with its story—that is without having 
read the History of T. C. U. And even those who have read that 
volume may be sensing a gap in the story. 

For in mid-summer of 1953, after the typescript for this 
present volume was completed, bedded and almost polished, there 
occurred the sudden death, in service, of L. A. Dunagan and 


©®See also my History of T. C. U., p. 330. 
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Dr. Cecil F. Cheverton. This brought me up with a sudden 
jerk to realize that significant changes were constantly occur- 
ring, and that many of them had transpired within the last six 
years, since the publication of the History of T. C. U. For this 
reason a few additional paragraphs must be added to the present 
narrative, to bridge that gap, before laying aside the story in 
this year 19538. 


That former treatise came “to its close...on the eve of the 
celebration of the seventy-fifth anniversary of Texas Christian 
University, in the midst of the agonies of post-war reconstruc- 
tion and marked by the high fever of building expansion” (p. 
308). 

The Diamond Jubilee was celebrated with fitting programs 
and reunions, during 1948, and the fever of building construc- 
tion ran steadily; and still runs. In the spring of 1948 a new 
Girls’ dormitory was completed and named “Waits Hall,” in 
honor of the beloved Past President, Edward McShane Waits. 
He was barely able physically to be present at the dedication, 
being practically bed-ridden with arteriosclerosis. He made his 
final passage to the other world a year and a half later, De- 
cember, 1949. A Boys’ dormitory was completed near the same 
time and bears the name of ‘“‘Tom Brown Hall,’ memorializing 
that faithful and generous Trustee, a large contributor to the 
building campaign. In December, 1949, the unusually com- 
modious Fine Arts Building and Auditorium was dedicated. The 
name “Ed Landreth Auditorium” was given to the latter, in 
recognition of that person of electric energy and optimism who 
was the spark plug, and more, of the Five Million Dollar Drive 
for buildings. This many-purpose building houses all these sev- 
eral Departments of Fine Arts, Speech, Dramatics, Radio, etc., 
and includes the Little Theatre. It is completely air-conditioned 
and cost about two million dollars. The University Christian 
Church, across the street and deep in the heart of T. C. U., ded- 
icated, November 11-18, its new Education plant, Fellowship 
Hall and Chapel of the Good Shepherd, adding much to the 
practical and spiritual efficiency of both institutions. 

A year later, December, 1952, the new two million dollar 
Science building was dedicated with a week of ceremonies and 
the meeting of the Texas Academy of Science, of which, that 
year, Dr. Willis Hewatt of the T. C. U. faculty was the current 
president. 
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Then in order was the Religion Building, which is really three 
separate structures joined by an arcade. These are the Robert 
Carr Chapel, costing $350,000, provided by Mr. Carr of San 
Angelo, a Trustee. Then on the south side, the Brite College of 
the Bible structure, succeeding the one built in 1914. The third 
is the Undergraduate School of Religion Building, on the north. 

The red brick, characteristic of the Williamsburg or Colonial 
architecture of these buildings, make them distinctive. Located 
in the very center of the campus and with a Spire that towers 
135 feet in the air, Religion here takes its rightful place on 
Texas Christian University campus. 

As far back as April, 1948, a beautiful architect’s drawing 
of the remodelled Library building was printed in The Skiff. 
It is still on promise, but delayed awhile for realization. Before 
it, will come the Student Center, adjoining the western end of 
the Administration Building, the contract is to be let in the fall 
of 1953. Another group of buildings will get under way soon. 
That is for the School of Business and the Southwest Business 
Foundation, to be located on the corner south of Cantey and 
east of University Drive. Funds are already promised for the 
first unit. 

The building program has not outrun the academic progress. 
The Harris School of Nursing (p. 274) has gotten fully under 
way. The teaching is done in the Science building; practice 
nursing is obtained in three Hospitals: The Harris, the United 
States Public Health Service, and the Department of Health and 
Welfare. Another addition is the R. O. T. C., Department of Air 
and Department of Military. The offices occupy the entire Base- 
ment floor of Clark Hall. The School of Business has made dis- 
tinctive advance in enrollment and has projected a Southwestern 
Business Foundation. T. C. U. and A. & M. College have worked 
out a joint program under which engineering students can re- 
ceive degrees from both institutions within five years. 


Brite College of the Bible, in 1952, had the largest graduat- 
ing class, 30, of any year. It drew students from 32 different 
undergraduate schools and the enrollment in the fall of 1953 
is the highest beginning figure yet, 113. 

The number of University faculty members who have per- 
sisted on to the Ph. D. degree is quite impressive, and more are 
on the way. The number of Professors and graduate students 
who have received assistance for leaves for study is very stim- 
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ulating. These grants are afforded by Fullbright Fellowships, 
Ford Foundation grants, Carnegie Research Foundation, Gen- 
eral Education Board (Rockefeller), International Institute of 
Education, and other exchange student provisions. The presence 
on the campus of foreign students is impressive and influential 
for good. This is especially true of Orientals. 


In no other particular, perhaps, has more progress been 
made within the last six years than in the matter of retirement 
plans and pensions. The story of the struggle to accomplish 
these objectives has been told in my History of T. C. U. (pp. 
207-209). Then the efforts of the administration were delayed 
by conservatism and postponed by war conditions during the 
earlier 1940’s. Several part-way steps were tried. The patient 
leadership of President Sadler, aided by some Board Committees 
and the expertness of Dean Ellis M. Sowell, finally developed 
satisfactory plans. In 1951, after much discussion with the 
faculty and several questionnaires, choices were provided. Each 
employee can now choose to cooperate through the Disciples of 
Christ Pension Fund, or the Teachers Annuity and Insurance 
Association (Carnegie) and/or Social Security. Each of these 
Plans is set up on sound principles as outlined on page 208 in 
the History of T. C. U. 


As provisions gradually were made for financial support in 
retirement, the retirement of teachers became feasible and eth- 
ical. So, as soon as the first retirement pay began to operate, 
teachers were officially retired. The first was Dr. Clinton Lock- 
hart, in 1948. His retirement from teaching had been delayed 
by the situation, until he was 85 years of age; Professor F. E. 
Billington was next, also in 1943. Mrs. Sadie Beckham had 
already retired in 1937. Others, who went on official retire- 
ment were: Mrs. Georgia Harris, 1945; Colby D. Hall, as Dean 
of the University, 1943, as Dean of B. C. B., 1947, as Professor, 
1950; C: A. Burch, R: A. Smith and L.°D. Fallis 1952-35 
Ziegler and Mrs. Bertie Mothershead, and L. L. Dees, 1953. 

Others have arranged part-time teaching, and some on Pen- 
sion are teaching part-time on honorarium. 

The faculty, of course, is a thing alive and growing, hence 
ever changing. For 1946-47, the catalog listed 148 faculty mem- 
bers. For 1951-52 that list was 180, of which 74 were new, i. e., 
not in the former list. In 1952-53 the number was 159, of which 
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Harry Hines Lewis Ackers, Abilene Judge Jesse F. Holt Arthur A. Everts 
Wichita Falls, Dallas T.C.U. Trustee, since 1929 Sherman East Dallas 
B.C.B., 1942 


| Mike H. Thomas Plummer Harris Will H. Evans J.J. Collins 
| East Dallas McKinney Bonham, Sherman East Dallas 


Dan D. Rogers George A. Ray Gov. Ross S. Sterling S. P. Bush, Allen 
T.C.U., East Dallas Pettus Houston T.C.U. Trustee 1910-1929 


SOME OUTSTANDING LEADERS 


G. E. Carpenter D. G. MeFadin, Austin, Dallas W. B. Stirman Granville Jones 
Add-Ran, Plano Trustee, T.C.U., 1917— Athens Austin, Evangelist 
B.C.B., 1944— 


Nabunda Oda, Japan Sam D. Perkinson Lawrence W. Scott, 1846-1878 Arthur W. Jones 
WACO 186— - 198— Texarkana, Belton 1870-1934 
Dean Margaret K. Long Oak Cliff, Evangelist 


School, Tokyo 


Joseph Keevil, 1872-192— George H. Morrison Mrs. Ida Clark Jacobs Nisbett F. W. O’Malley, 1872- 
Palestine, Cisco Dublin, Abilene Amarillo, Temple 
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72 were not here in 1946-47. This does not include evening Col- 
lege and part-time teachers. 

Personal changes are too numerous to mention, except a few 
notable ones. Dr. Otto Nielsen became Vice-President of the 
University in September, 1950, but when Dean Smith retired 
in June, 1952, Dr. Nielsen was made Dean of the School of 
Education. When Dr. D. Ray Lindley resigned as Dean of Brite 
College of the Bible, in 1950, Mr. Roy Snodgrass was called to 
that position. Then in July, 1953, Dr. Lindley returned to the 
campus as Vice-President of the University. In 1949 Dr. A. T. 
DeGroot was called from the Deanship of Chapman College to 
become the Dean of the Graduate School of T. C. U. On the sud- 
den passing of Dr. Cecil Cheverton, August 3, 1958, Noel Keith 
was selected to succeed him as the Head of the Undergraduate 
Department of Religion. The policy of using the rank of “Dis- 
tinguished Professor” was inaugurated in the spring of 1950, 
by the calling of Dr. Elsworth Faris as Distinguished Professor 
of Sociology, for the semester. This was singularly significant 
inasmuch as Dr. Faris was a graduate of T. C. U., 1897, and a 
member of the faculty, 1906-11, and was retired from the fac- 
ulty of the University of Chicago, after a notable career as a 
scholar. Other Distinguished Professors have been Dr. Howard 
E. Jensen, Sociology, from Duke, Spring, 1952, and Dr. Joshua 
L. Tracy, Mathematics, Autumn of 1953. For the session of 
1953-54, Dr. William L. Reed, the regular professor of Old Tes- 
tament, was designated as Distinguished Professor of Old Tes- 
tament. He had spent the session of 1951-52 as Director of the 
Oriental School in Jerusalem. 


The hand of death has been active in the midst of the faculty. 
The following nine have passed away since 1947: 


J. Willard Ridings, Journalism, March 10, 1948 (heart). 

Gayle Scott, 58, May 3, 1948 (brain tumor). 

John Lord, 70, Government, March 3, 1949 (murdered). 

E. M. Waits, 78, President, Dec. 26, 1949 (arteriosclero- 
sis). 

S. Lyle Mayne, Religion (1947-1949), April 28, 1949. 


Clarence J. Best, Music Education (1947-1951), Dec. 
10, 1951. 


Dr. Clinton Lockhart, 95, June, 1952. 
Zot 
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L. A. Dunagan, Assistant Business Manager, July 18, 
1953 (heart). 


Cecil F. Cheverton, 63, Religion, August 3, 1953 (heart). 


It may be observed that all but two died prior to retirement 
age, in active service. 


Also, eight of the T. C. U. Trustees have gone since 1947 
as follows: 


Galen McKinney, October 14, 1947. 

Sam J. McFarland, November 29, 1948. 

Dave S. Reed, 1949. 

T J. Brown, January 27, 1950. 

C. A. Wheeler, November 25, 1950. 
_W. 8S. Cooke, April 4, 1951. 

R. E. Harding, February 2, 1952. 

Dan D. Rogers, October, 1952. 


The following statistics of enrollment may be added to the 
lists on page 340 of the History of T. C. U. Column (1) is for 
the over-all number of different students enrolled for the year, 
each individual being counted once. Column (2) number of dif- 
ferent students enrolled in day classes; Column (8) number of 
different students enrolled in Evening College classes. 


(1) (2) (3) 
1947-48 5,749* 4,235 1,514 
-49 5,883 4,352 1,531 
-50 6,284 4,253 2,031 
-51 6,091 4,229 1,862 
-52 5,931* 3,645 2,286 
-53 5,870 3,063 2,305 


*The swelling is accounted for by the enrollment of so many 
Veterans under the “G. I. Bill,’ and the later decline by exhaus- 
tion of this line. 
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Organization for Benevolence 


HE MOST ELEMENTARY EXPRESSION of Christian charity is 

the ‘‘care of the fatherless and the widows in their afflic- 

tion.” In the more primitive social order of the frontier, 
this need was cared for by the kinsfolk and neighbors. As the 
economic order progressed from barter to cash, and the kin 
became far scattered, this responsibility became more com- 
plicated. The Church, the fountain of this virtue, sensed, slowly 
its responsibility for caring for the unplaced orphans. 


The Disciples in Texas were not so slow in this recognition. 
Nine years before the Missionary Society was organized and 
only four years after the first college was established a move 
was inaugurated to set up an Orphans Home. It began as an 
Orphans Department of Add-Ran College.'! 


It appears to have been a combination of an effort to 
help finances and serve the unfortunate. Scholarships of 
$133.33 were solicited, the interest on which was to pay 
the tuition of an orphan. “General R. M. Gano was appoint- 
ed Trustee and financial agent...all donations should be 
made through him....’” The plans went so far as to an- 
nounce that “The Board of Directors of the Christian Or- 
phans Home have purchased the buildings and grounds of 
Add-Ran College and have added to the College, The Orphan 
School.” This proved to be only a paper plan. It terminated 
with the Home being “near the College and the children 
having the benefit of tuition in the College.” 


It was, however, a genuine expression of the desire to care 
for the orphans. When the venture was given up in 1885, nine 
of the orphans were taken into the home of Randolph Clark 
where they were kept until they could be placed. At a later time 
this same generous home of the R. Clarks took in “Two Ar- 
menian children brought to this country by a kinsman when 
the Turks were killing the Armenians. They were named Ruth 
and James Dolkranian.” (Jbid., p. 80.) Just recently I learned 


*As told in my History of T. C. U., p. 40. 
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that these Dolkranian “children” are living in New York City 
and are prospering in the rug business. Some of the Clarks have 
visited with them there. This information came from Mrs. 
Sypert Clark Lovejoy, a granddaughter of Randolph Clark, liv- 
ing in Fort Worth and a member of the University Church. 


The same desire to care for the orphans found a place in the 
heart of a good Christian woman in the Central Christian 
Church of Dallas, Mrs. Juliette Fowler. The story is told in 
McPherson’s Disciples in Texas, by M. Boyd Keith, thus :? 


She was a devoted Christian from ten years of age. Her 
married life was a tragedy, in that she was early deprived 
of her husband and little ones. She conceived a passionate 
fondness and tenderness for all motherless and homeless 
children. As a natural outgrowth of this, she began to plan 
for the founding of a Home. She accumulated property with 
this end in view. Success attended her efforts and she 
planned to begin the work in 1889. This was prevented by 
her death. 

Her sister and executrix, Mrs. Harwood, with true de- 
votion, gave her time and strength to the trust. In 1903, she 
handed a deed conveying the property at the east end of 
Columbus Avenue, Dallas, designated by Mrs. Fowler as 
the permanent site of the Home, money and other prop- 
erties, and a Charter from the State of Texas, to the Con- 
vention of Christian Churches at Mineral Wells. They were 
asked to provide suitable buildings and sustenance for those 
who should find homes therein. The convention accepted 
the challenge. 


The experience of receiving this announcement at the Min- 
eral Wells Convention was a heart-warming one, as those of 
us who were present, well remember. It was taken into the 
hearts of the brethren, and ever since has been the cause which 
most easily evokes a response of gifts in cash and in kind. (1 
recall that W. J. Hamlet, a pillar in the church at Italy, started 
the “Collection” by pitching a silver dollar all the way from the 
back bench to the speaker’s platform, with the cry, ‘‘Let’s start 
now.” That started the motion. More systematic schemes for 
raising funds followed.) 

A. J. Bush, veteran evangelist and first Corresponding Sec- 
retary for the Missionary Society, then pastor at Taylor, was 


?In McPherson, Disciples of Christ in Texas, pp. 151, 152. 
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selected as the manager, and was determined to devote the re- 
mainder of his years to this work. As he often said, ““We Dis- 
ciples came out of the denominations without bag or baggage; 
we are behind in building institutions, we must hasten to 
care for our own orphans.” 

The generally accepted notion in that day was that the best 
location for an orphanage was in the country, so the children 
could contribute to their support by farm labor, and be segre- 
gated. So a 200 acre farm was purchased for $10,000, just east 
of Grand Prairie. On January 26, 1905, a two story brick 
building was dedicated as “Faith Cottage.’ A. J. Bush and wife 
and daughter, Miss Beulah, lived with the children and super- 
vised the program, while he solicited support from the churches. 
On July 7, 1904, the Homes were affiliated with the National 
Benevolent Association, thus coordinated with the national pro- 
gram of the Brotherhood, but the support has ever come from 
Texas, and the management is largely in the hands of the local 
committee, always with the counsel and experience of the Na- 
tional Board behind them. By June, 1905, the superintendent 
reported having 50 children and no more room. 

In June, 1907, Mrs. Harwood, President of the Board, re- 
ported’ “Fifty-two boys and sixty girls have been received into 
the Home, and six boys and twelve girls have been placed in 
homes of their own. Death has not invaded the Home since it 
opened.” 

The location near Grand Prairie proved disappointing. It 
was inconvenient to reach, required a special school to be oper- 
ated, and besides, the farm did not pay, and the property which 
the Board owned in Dallas, having been deeded for the one 
purpose, could not be disposed of. 

In 1911, on the tract in Dallas, the “Sarah Harwood Hall,” 
a home for aged women, was built at a cost of $30,000, and in 
1915 a Home for the orphans was built there, at a cost of 
$45,000, besides furnishings, the children being moved to the new 
Home in 1915. A hospital ward was arranged on the fourth 
floor to care for the sick, after the experience with an epidemic 
of Scarlet Fever. 

An advantage was found in having the children in the city. 
The public schools are used for the normal education of the 
children, and “The best medical care has been furnished by Dr. 


5’ Christian Philanthropist, June, 1907. 
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Leslie Moore and his splendid staff of twenty of the best physi- 
cians of the city. Hundreds of children have been cared for 
and nursed through all manner of contagions; yet in seventeen 
years there have been but two fatalities.’ 


The service rendered by the work was appreciated by the 
churches. In 1918 enough funds were on hand to add a wing to 
the Children’s Home, bringing its capacity to 105. In 1939 the 
Lida C. Wells Sunday School Class at East Dallas Christian 
Church contributed $15,000 for the erection of an addition to 
Harwood Hall for Aged Persons, to be used for hospitalization. 
This unit was designed to accommodate eleven bed patients. Its 
completion raised the bed capacity from twelve to twenty-three. 


Still the need for expansion continued; so a campaign was 
inaugurated in 1944 to raise $250,000 to double the capacity of 
both the Homes. As a result of this effort on April 3, 1949, a 
new wing to the Sarah Harwood Home for the Aged was added, 
to care for aged couples and men (capacity 30), a provision 
rare among such homes. About the same time a bequest was 
received, on the demise of Dr. H. W. Gates of Waco, leaving 
something like $75,000 to erect a “‘Baby’s Home,” designed for 
pre-school children, which had been a desire for years. Dr. 
Gates and his wife, Dr. Rosa B. Gates, had practiced together 
for many years, were childless and both bent their gifts to the 
cause of the fatherless. 


In 1949 three new wings were added to Harwood Hall for 
Aged Persons. These wings were added to help meet the con- 
stant demand for care of Christian men and women. They were 
designed to accommodate 26 residents and three matrons, which 
brought to 49 the bed capacity of Harwood Hall. 

In 1952 still another addition was made to Harwood Hall. 
This time 16 rooms were added—8 for residents and 8 for staff. 
However, this had the effect of increasing the bed capacity for 
residents to 65. Just how long these units will serve the need 
remains to be seen. 

Two other items of expansion are on the program of the 
management: one, a series of cottages for teen-age boys, and 
another for teen-age girls. The East Dallas Christian Church 
has provided funds for one of these and the other churches in 
Dallas are planning to provide for the other. 


“McPherson, ibid., 154. 
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The current expenses of the Homes amounts (in 1952) to 
$111,000 annually. This is provided by donations from the 
churches, Sunday schools and individuals. Proudly the manage- 
ment proves that the Homes are operated on about the lowest 
cost per capita of any of the institutions of the N. B. A. 


In the days of Brother Bush’s management a custom had 
been started for the Sunday Schools of the churches to devote 
the collections of one Sunday a month to the Orphans Home. 
This became popular, especially in the churches without a bud- 
get. The habit of many of the churches and individuals of send- 
ing foodstuffs, canned goods, beef cattle, as well as clothing, 
around Christmas time, has provided a large supply of needs. 
Some churches have taken great pride in their gifts of this sort. 
The use of the deep freeze has greatly aided this plan. 


The success and happiness with which the Homes have been 
operated is due not only to the generosity of the people through 
the churches; the devotion and ability of the persons employed 
to carry on the actual daily operations has been remarkable. 
After the resignation of A. J. Bush as Superintendent, October, 
1906 (Mr. Bush continued as part-time financial agent for sev- 
eral years), Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Inlows served as managers until 
1909. They were followed by Mr. and Mrs. C. Q. Grasty for 
several years. 


Another Matron was Mrs. E. D. Vawter, of whom Mr. Keith 
says :® 


In this work she invested her life. The children love her 
for her own worth and the Board of Directors take su- 
preme pleasure in acknowledging the great value of all which 
she has done. Largely she has been the guiding hand of the 
management of the enterprise since the day of her coming 
to the Home. She has reproduced herself in the lives of 
many who have been with her and many others are being 
molded into splendid types of men and women because their 
lives have touched hers. 


M. Boyd Keith, a Dallas business man and an active leader 
in the East Dallas Church, coming in contact with the problem 
of financing the Homes, said, ““Why this has such an appeal it 
ought to finance itself. I could do it through the Courier and 
save all this expense of travel.’”” He saved that and the cost of 


° Ibid., p. 56. 
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a salary besides, for he took over the job as a sideline to his 
business, and managed the entire enterprise without salary, and 
raised money through the Christian Courier for 27 years (1915- 
1942). Then it seemed wise for him to devote more time to his 
business to accumulate for his later years. Mrs. Keith joined 
him fully in all of this and was a sweet blessing to the life of 
the Home. They were childless and devoted to the children as 
their own. 


Mr. L. N. Hays, a business man in Dallas, an elder in the 
Oak Cliff church, later in the East Dallas, member of the Board 
from 1923, served as part-time Secretary-Treasurer and devel- 
oped into the full time Manager in 1942. In this capacity he 
came to full strength with the Brotherhood of Texas until his 
health broke in 1948, when he could give only part time. The 
load was so heavy that on October 1, 1949, his connection was 
entirely severed, by his resignation. He passed to his heavenly 
reward in October, 1952. 


The consecrated services of volunteer workers in the Dallas 
churches has been a tower of strength to the enterprise through- 
out all these years. The Chairman of the Committee on Admis- 
sions is a time-consuming and heart-rending task. Calls must be 
answered almost any day and frequently at night. The first 
Chairman was Mrs. W. G. Achenback of the East Dallas Church. 
She was succeeded in 1906 by Mrs. J. Clifford Mason of the Oak 
Cliff church who served assiduously until her death in 1946. 


Something of the character of the work and the dispositions 
of those who do it are suggested in this tribute which Boyd 
Keith has paid to Mrs. Mason :® 


For eighteen years she has been chairman of the admis- 
sions committee, and has listened to the heart-breaking 
stories and the life tragedies of the poor unfortunates, and 
often for lack of room she could give no more than comfort- 
ing words. At no hour of day or night has she been too 
busy to come to either of the Homes when called....On 
every Sunday for more than a year she has taken two or 
three home with her for the day, and a wonderful day it 
always was as she and her family gave themselves to the 
entertainment of the youngsters. 

The Board of Trustees holds a very important place in the 
conduct of the Homes. Financial budgets and campaigns are 
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within their province, and personally they are very close to the 
children and to the managers. The first Chairman was Mrs. 
Sarah Harwood, sister of Mrs. Juliette Fowler, the founder. In 
1908 she gave up the responsibility and was succeeded by an- 
other of this devoted family, her daughter-in-law, Mrs. R. B. 
Harwood, who served until June, 1910. Then came the long term 
of Sam J. McFarland, of the East Dallas Church, who served 
in that responsibility until his health broke in 1947. During the 
years 1915 to 1919 while Mr. McFarland was deeply engaged as 
Chairman of the T. C. U. Trustees, Mr. C. E. Hunt of the Cen- 
tral Church acted as Chairman. After the death of Mr. McFar- 
land in 1947, Mr. Kleeber V. Lipscomb of the East Dallas Church 
became chairman. During the interim between Managers in the 
late 1940’s, Mr. Lipscomb practically served as Manager full 
time, along with his business. It was a wonderful expression of 
consecrated service—and efficient. 

A sample of the Board membership is given. This was the 
Board in 1926: Sam J. McFarland, Chairman, L. N. Hays, H. E. 
Dill, M. B. Keith, Mrs. R. B. Harwood, Mrs. B. A. McKinney, 
Mrs. S. S. Burris, Mrs. H. H. Winn, and Mrs. T. T. Reese, A. 
J. Bush, Jr., Frank Sterling, Clement Few, Henry Swain; Mrs. 
J. Clifford Mason, Chairman of Admissions Committee. 

The current Officers and Directors of the Homes are: Presi- 
dent, H. E. Dill; First Vice President, Kenneth Hay; Second 
Vice President, K. V. Lipscomb; Secretary-Manager, Hugh T. 
Blevins, Assistant Secretary, Mrs. Mary L. Kenyon; Legal Coun- 
sel, Paul Carrington. Directors: Hilary Bedford, Midland; Joe 
Bowen, McAllen; Mrs. Clement Few, Paris; E. J. Hardgrave, 
San Angelo; R. H. McFall, Abilene; J. B. Latham, Amarillo; 
Mrs. C. H. Parker, Wichita Falls; Mrs. L. A. Pierce, San An- 
tonio; Miss Nellie Straiton, Fort Worth; Mrs. Sam Taylor, 
Tyler; L. L. Walker, Jr., Houston; L. H. West, Shreveport; J. 
Howard White, Corpus Christi; and from Dallas these: Dr. 
Graham Frank, Dean Harrison, L. N. Hays, E. L. Hurst, Wil- 
liam F. Kieschnick, K. V. Lipscomb, Mrs. Phil G. Little; and the 
first four officers named above. 

The present staff (1952) is Hugh T. Blevins, Secretary-Man- 
ager; Mrs. Ida Gadd, Superintendent, Home for the Aged; Mrs. 
Madge Tucker, Superintendent, Home for the Children. On July 
2, 1953, the shocking news came out in the daily press that Mr. 
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Blevins had died of a heart attack on the way to the Portland 
Convention. 

For many years it has been the policy of the Homes to aid 
the children, at the time of their leaving the Homes, to get into 
the careers they choose for themselves. This has often been by 
providing them jobs in business of the friends of the Homes. It 
includes a college education for those who have the will and the 
aptitude for it. Texas Christian University regularly provides a 
Scholarship, covering tuition charges, for any Juliette Fowler 
student who graduates from High School. The following is a 
list of those who have become students in T. C. U.: 


Keith Pickett Edythe Black 

Thomas Pickett Buster Nix 

I. B. Hale Sue Bass 

Jesse Mason Mary Evelyn Sheppard 
Augusta Ramey Jacquelyn Sheppard 
John Cooke Marjorie Gibson 

Jack Cooke 7 Craig Marion 

Glen Cowart Edgar Bryan 

Harley Patterson T. Thomas 

Louis Crittenden Elva Mae Johnson 


Francis Flory 


The following is a list of the employed people in charge of 
the various divisions of the work through the years: 


Superintendents Children’s Home 


Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Bush Mrs. E. W. Hatcher 

Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Inlow Mrs. L. C. Kendrick 

Mr. and Mrs. Magrail Mr. and Mrs. T. V. Lewis 

Miss Doris Shelton, Social Director Mrs. Nora Graham 
(while writing thesis) Mrs. G. N. Price 

Mrs. Gertrude Tatum Mrs. Madge Tucker 


Mrs. E. D. Vawter 
Superintendents Home for Aged 


Mrs. Duckworth Mrs. Lorena Bewley 
Mrs. Bernice Eckberg Miss Lucy Warner 
Mrs. Beulah Boggess Mrs. Ida Gadd 


Mrs. Bessie Gamble 
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“Laymen” Unorganized and Organized 


HE WORD “LAYMAN” IS NOT A SCRIPTURAL TERM. And it is 
fallasiot a popular one among Disciples. For Alexander Camp- 

bell took the doctrine of ‘‘the priesthood of all believers’ 
seriously and his strenuous and famous crusade against the 
dominance of the “clergy’’ made a deep impression on his fol- 
lowers. The term “elder” was applied alike to the laymen who 
were the spiritual leaders of the local congregation and to those 
who gave themselves to preaching. Such titles as “‘reverend” 
were taboo (they did not have the modern newspaper regula- 
tions to deal with), as was also the word “Layman.” Will you 
suggest a substitute to it that would be understandable in the 
Twentieth Century? 

The average Texas Disciple in the current generation will 
probably assume that church activity of laymen began with the 
organization of the Laymen’s League by Harry Hines in the 
1930’s (1935). But before coming to that thrilling story let us 
recognize some of the laymen of the “unorganized” period. 

Laymen’s names did not get into the church papers (chief 
source for history) ; preachers did the reporting. But many a 
local layman was a capable and fruitful evangelist by personal 
contacts. Others of them carried the financial load of the local 
congregation devotedly but often unwisely. I heard Col. J. Z. 
Miller of Belton, at the close of a meeting (The Belton Encamp- 
ment) announce, “Brethren, we are closing up the accounts of 
the meeting; if any of you want to have a part in it you may 
leave the money at the bank; the bills are all paid.”’” Not much 
incentive for growth in stewardship in this! 

A goodly number of laymen also became known to the 
brotherhood by their service on the several Boards, such, for 
instance, as the Boards of Add-Ran and T. C. U. Hall’s History 
of T. C. U. lists 156 Trustees of that institution of whom 1388 
were laymen. 

To get an adequate appreciation of the contribution of these 
Trustees to the Cause one would have to saturate himself in 
the History of T. C. U. They are presented here, not as T. C. U. 
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people, but rather as Disciple laymen. A brief word will help 
to point up the activities of each, as laymen. 


Major J. J. Jarvis was elected to the Board at the 1889 Con- 
vention when the school was taken over by the Church, and 
served for ten years. As Chairman during 1889-1895, he led 
in the completion of the third wing to the Building and put many 
thousands of dollars into it himself. He was not enthusiastic 
for the move to Waco, but did not actively oppose it. He helped 
to finance the Clark brothers in Add-Ran Jarvis Institute, 1904- 
10, and welcomed T. C. U. to Fort Worth in 1910. His last ges- 
ture of generosity was the founding of Jarvis Institute at Haw- 
kins. In this he was abetted by his wife, of course, but, according 
to Mrs. Fuller’s story, it was his own original decision. 


His son, Van Zandt Jarvis, carried on the tradition of the 
family in his 39 years on the Board (1901-40; Chairman 1927- 
40). During this time he served a term as Mayor of Fort Worth, 
and President of the Stock Show. 


Col. J. Z. Miller, Chairman, 1895-99, was a banker of Belton, 
a genuine old time Southern gentleman, goatee, elegance and all. 
He was the mainstay of the Church at Belton and too often paid 
its bills. 

T. E. Shirley (1893-1917, Chairman 1899-1909) was the 
“savior” of Add-Ran in 1899, in a real sense. He quit his job, 
as Land Agent for the H. & T. C. Railroad, and donated his time 
and travel cost along with a Thousand Dollars cash to liquidate 
the debt of $17,000 that was threatening to close the school. That 
is said to be the first time any Disciple in Texas, other than 
Major Jarvis, had given so much.'! His health required him to 
move to Hereford, where he led in establishing Hereford College, 
of Junior rank. 


T. E. Tomlinson, a hardware merchant of Hillsboro, was 
helped to get interested in T. C. U. by having three daughters 
as students, simultaneously. Some of the Tomlinson tribe have 
been students practically every year since. He was a Trustee 39 
years, 1907-46, and Chairman 8 years, 1909-17, during the move 
to Fort Worth. After his death his son, Clyde Tomlinson, was 
elected to the Board. The latter was also President of the State 
~ Convention in 1937. 


1See the full story of T. E. Shirley in my History of T. C. U., pp. 96 
and 97. 
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Perhaps no Texas Disciple served on more Boards, for so 
many years with such effectiveness as did Sam J. McFarland. 
He was on the T. C. U. Board 35 years, 1913-48, and Chairman 
10 years, 1917-27. He was the presiding genius of the financial 
policies of T. C. U. during his term as Chairman, including the 
direction of two successful financial campaigns. He was almost 
the perpetual Chairman of the Board of the Juliette Fowler 
Homes, 1910-47. He was the eldest son of that sturdy pioneer 
of Ladonia, J. R. McFarland, who was the backbone of the 
church at Ladonia. Sam J. was the Sunday School Superin- 
tendent there and later in East Dallas, as well as Chairman of 
the Board. Two of his sisters married preachers: Mrs. Walter 
P. Jennings and Mrs. W. M. Williams. 


R. Houston Foster, B. A., T. C. U. ’04, a Collin County boy, 
came to T. C. U. as a student, married a Collin County girl, Bess 
Foster, B. A., T. C. U. ’04. He practiced law in Brownwood, 
Breckenridge, then Fort Worth, where he became the teacher 
of a large Sunday School Class in the First Church. He was a 
Trustee 1932-41, and died (6-19-41) after being Chairman one 
year. There was never a more highly respected layman in Fort 
Worth than he. Mr. Ed Landreth says it was his devotion to 
Mr. Foster, his partner in business, that inspired him to do his 
great work of raising millions of dollars for T. C. U. 


(The next Chairman, Dr. L. D. Anderson, is a preacher; 
we are here dealing only with laymen.) 


Dan D. Rogers, B. A., T. C. U. ’09, has 35 years as a Trustee, 
and almost as long as Chairman of the Athletics. Through this 
latter responsibility, he has done more than anyone else to put 
high Christian standards into the sport circles, in Texas and 
beyond. He has always been of great value in the East Dallas 
Church, serving on the Board and as Superintendent of the In- 
termediate Department for many years, until his health broke. 
As a business man (banker) he ever raised the standard of the 
Christian laymen high.? 

H. W. Stark, a business man of Gainesville, served as a Trus- 
tee from 1912 until his death in 1944. He never missed a meet- 
ing. He was the first one to make a pledge to the Men and Mil- 
lions Movement when the call was made at Gainesville in 1914. 
He paid his $50,000 pledge in land, some of which produced oil. 


2? See also Chapter XXIV, on Dallas. 
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Luke C. Brite was a Trustee of T. C. U. from 1912 until his 
death in 1941 and a Trustee of Brite College of the Bible, from 
its founding in 1914, and Chairman of it from 1925. His gift 
of $25,000 to endow a Chair of Bible in T. C. U. in 1912 was the 
beginning of his many benefactions; the gift of $37,500 for the 
erection of the Brite Building, followed. His support of many 
Mexican preachers and churches was quiet, but extensive. In all 
of this Mrs. Brite was his partner, and she became a Trustee of 
both schools after his death. They were both baptized by Addi- 
son Clark and both have been the main supporters of the local 
congregation in Marfa, both financially and spiritually. Their 
story is too long to relate here. It is fully told in Noel Keith, 
The Brites of Capote. A Christian layman, indeed! 


Now just a sentence about each, from here on: 


Dave C. Reed of Austin, a student in Add-Ran at Waco, 1898, 
fast-talking, free-hearted, financial genius, put in a large con- 
tribution of finances and financial counsel; he died in an air- 
plane accident in 1950. James Harrison, First Church, Fort 
Worth, Trustee of T. C. U., 1910-22; B. C. B. 1914-37, gave his 
time and financial experience as Trustee of the Endowment 
Funds of Brite College until his death in 1987. Andrew Shirley, 
merchant and farmer of Anna, thrilled the brotherhood in 1918 
by pledging $100,000 to T. C. U., and paid it by deeding land, 
during the depression. Charles W. Gibson, planter and banker 
of Waxahachie, began in 1899 when the situation was desperate 
and continued until his death in 1920; he did much in the plant- 
ing of the new campus in Fort Worth. W. Steve Cooke, First 
Church, Fort Worth, auto dealer, gave his wise counsel and 
steady influence for two decades, 1926-47. W. W. Marrs, Mag- 
nolia Avenue, Fort Worth, 1914-33 (at his death), was very 
useful in settling and building in Fort Worth. M. EH. Daniel, 
B. A., T. C. U., LL. B., Professor of Law and Coach in 1915-18, 
on Athletic Committee, strong supporter of the church in Breck- 
enridge. In 1953 he was elected Chairman of the Board. S. P. 
Bush, of Allen, a representative of the large number of Disciples 
in Collin County, always faithful. Ross Sterling, 1922-33; 1939- 
47, of Houston, leader in the South Side Church, Governor of 
Texas, 1931-33. Lewis Ackers, since 1929, ranchman of Abilene, 
a T. C. U. Ex., active leader in the Laymen’s League, and a ‘“‘Dol- 
lar a Year Man’”’ in it, a deeply spiritual Christian. R. L. Crouch, 
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1910-1927, of the East Dallas Church, teacher of a great Sunday 
School class. Charles A. Wheeler, 1923-49, Magnolia Avenue, 
Fort Worth, served as Chairman of Finance Committee, unusual- 
ly capable. (Apology is here expressed for the error of omitting 
his name from the list of long-time servers in the History of 
eG me et Da342,|.) 

That is quite a list of prominent and valuable laymen; but it 
is just a beginning. We must indulge further, with shameful 
brevity. Some of the laymen of the earlier years of Add-Ran, 
first J. B. Gibson, the father of C. W. Gibson, of Waxahachie; 
Senator A. S. Henry, from Blooming Grove (the father of our 
Patrick Henry), one time Financial agent for Add-Ran; S. N. 
Strange of Temple, who bequeathed a $5,000 Student Loan Fund 
to Brite College; Captain T. M. Scott, of Melissa, an A. & M. 
graduate who inspired Military Drill on the campus, a brother- 
in-law to T. E. Shirley; R. W. Carpenter of Plano, a distin- 
guished pioneer, and a booster of Add-Ran in the 1873 “State 
Meeting” in Plano;* Jas. I. Moore, leader in Add-Ran’s move to 
Waco, his home town, and a Sunday School Superintendent and 
teacher in Central there (mine) ; John T. Walton, another Waco 
Central elder, donor of an early library to the Walton Society 
at Thorp Spring; G. V. McClintic of Groesbeck, who was con- 
verted to football by his son “Jim” (Congressman) and the 
father also of ‘‘Miss Olive,” artist in Elocution; EF’. J. Mantooth 
of Lufkin, lawyer and lumber dealer and patron of T. C. U.; 
F.F. Elkin of Midland, B. A., T. C. U. 1898, who led in founding 
Midland College, son of E. F. Elkin of Collin County; T. W. 
Marse, merchant of Taylor, son-in-law of the pioneer preacher, 
David Pennington; George Cole, Jr., of Belton, who knew every 
man, mule and cow in Bell County, sent his boys and some money 
Tom Uae). 

Then there were some later Trustees of T. C. U.: John L. 
Cassell, Magnolia Avenue, Fort Worth, Vice Chairman of the 
Board during the time of settling there; H. M. Durrett, of the 
same church, who became business manager of T. C. U. from 
19138 to 1921; Edwin E. Bewley of the First Church, a Fort 
Worth banker who used his experience for T. C. U.; and a dozen 
and more valuable Fort Worth citizens; Harry H. Rogers, from 
Tulsa and San Antonio, world President of Rotary International, 


® See also The Carpenter Story recited in Chapter XXV. 
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and the spark plug of the 1922 Debt raising campaign for 
T. C. U., outspoken Christian layman. 

Since we are under the head of T. C. U. Trustees, we fist 
include three “laywomen” thereon. The earliest is Mrs. Ida Van 
Zandt Jarvis, 1928-87. Then, Mrs. Sadie T. Beckham, since 
1938-——, Dean of Women 1918-37, and Emeritus since then. Also, 
Mrs. L..C. Brite, Trustee of both schools since the death of her 
husband, in 1941. She travels the thousand miles for the meet- 
ings, too. 

The Board of the Christian Courter reveals some self sacri- 
ficing laymen, also. They invested funds, without expectation 
of dividends—and were not surprised. Two lists are given in 
the Chapter on Journals (XVII). Prominent among them were 
the three Smith brothers, Ed. C., H. H., and G. D., and Dr. W. 
R. Allen and C. E. Bird of Dallas, G. D. Harrison of Longview, 
and W. A. Brooks of Forney. The latter served as Chairman 
through many hard years. 


The Juliette Fowler Homes was an institution appealing to 
laymen. Many an enthusiastic Sunday School Superintendent 
led his group into the custom of devoting the first Sunday’s of- 
fering to the Homes. Some of these will be named later. The 
complete list of Directors is not available, but two lists are 
recorded in Chapter XVII. The very unusual terms of years 
and circumstances of devotion of several of the laymen to this 
work are described in that same chapter. Outstanding were: 
Sam J. McFarland, long-time Chairman; M. Boyd Keith, volun- 
tary Secretary-Manager for years; L. N. Hays, Secretary-Man- 
ager till his health broke; Kleeber Lipscomb, who became Secre- 
tary-Manager between terms without stint and without salary. 
Another Trustee of the Homes who has been of value through 
the years is A. J. Bush, Jr., “Andy” to many of his friends, a 
son of the first promoter of the Orphans’ work. He was quite 
instrumental in obtaining the bequest of Dr. H. W. and Dr. Rosa 
Gates for the Children’s Home. Where would our Orphans’ 
work be without our laymen? 

In addition to these laymen Board Members, there were from 
the early days, elders and deacons in the local congregations, 
who represented the Cause with distinction because of their 
prominence in public affairs. Some were Jurists. Judge Joab 
H. Banton, a pioneer in the Huntsville church, moved to Waco 
in 1873 as District Judge. There his family grew up and became 
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prominent leaders. This includes his son “Bob,” Sunday School 
evangelist. Judge T. Brown, elder at Sherman, completed his 
career as a member of the Texas Supreme Court and elder in 
the Central Christian Church at Austin; Judge A. E. Wilkerson, 
Clerk of this Court, served as a T. C. U. Trustee. His wife was 
President of the Texas C. W. B. M. Judge D. F. Goss of Sey- 
mour was a graduate of T. C. U. in the class of 1877 (the second 
graduating clas) ; was a West Texas leader. A graduate of this 
same class was Gip E. Carpenter of Plano, a successful business 
man, a member of the large Carpenter tribe among the earliest 
of the settlers in Collin County. 

Let me give some “samples” also from the list of prominent 
educators who were laymen. Dr. Joseph H. Baldwin was the 
President of the Sam Houston State Normal at Huntsville, and 
later a member of the faculty of the University of Texas. His 
daughter, Dr. Olivia Baldwin, was the first missionary to go 
from Texas to a foreign field. Dr. W. S. Sutton was Superin- 
tendent of the Public Schools of Houston until he became the 
founder of the School of Education of the State University. In 
both cities he was an active and appreciated elder. At least 
four of the Clark tribe were laymen and prominent in education 
in Texas. Lee Clark, eldest son of Randolph, in the field of City 
Superintendent; Joseph Lynn Clark, a younger son of Ran- 
dolph’s, spent his entire career on the faculty of Sam Houston 
State Teachers College; R. F. Holloway, who married Louella, 
Randolph’s eldest daughter, stood by his father-in-law as Busi- 
ness Manager of four Colleges and became President of Ran- 
dolph College at Cisco. 


F. M. Bralley, State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
and later President of the College of Industrial Arts, was a 
loyal Disciple in both locations. 

Doubtless several Congressmen have been Disciples. We re- 
call one, who attained much prominence in that office and also as 
an effective Prohibition speaker; Cyclone Davis, who was a 
faithful member at Sulphur Springs. His son, Arlon, attended 
Add-Ran in 1898 and later legally adopted the name “Cyclone,” 
grew a full beard and authored a unique book, “The Twin 
Cyclones.” 


Perhaps this list of laymen in public office should be cli- 
maxed by the naming of the three Governors who were Dis- 
ciples. These were Ross Sterling of the South Side Church 
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(later Bethany), 1931-33; James V. Allred of the Wichita Falls 
First Church, 1935-39, active in the Laymen’s League; and W. 
Lee O’Daniel of the Magnolia Avenue Church, Fort Worth, 
1939-41, when he resigned and became the United States Sen- 
ator from Texas. Also, George C. Pendleton of Belton was Lieu- 
tenant Governor, 1890-92. 

“Samples” of prominent Disciples laymen in the field of 
Medicine would soon run far beyond “samples.” Dr. Bacon 
Saunders of Fort Worth, founder of the Medical College in Fort 
Worth that became a part of T. C. U. and the first Chairman of 
the Board of Brite College; Dr. Isaac L. Van Zandt, College 
Physician of Add-Ran at Thorp Spring, 1884-86, who later be- 
came a leader of the conservative wing, the ‘“‘churches of Christ” 
in Fort Worth; Dr. Thomas Moore, elder in the Central Church 
at Waco, and for two years the Treasurer of the missionary 
work of the State Meeting prior to the T. C. M. 8.; Dr. John T. 
Moore (A. M. Add-Ran, 1894), prominent physician in Houston, 
early leader in the field of X-Ray; and Dr. 8. D. Moore of Van 
Alstyne, and a host of Doctors in Dallas who served the Homes 
there. Two Doctors Hurst (and their brother, Judge Hurst) 
came from a pioneer church in Shelby County named Hurst- 
town. 

But halt! This stream could flow on through the rest of 
this book! Remember, these are just samples. 

Another group of pre-organizational laymen who rendered 
service of basic significance were the Sunday School Superin- 
tendents. My high esteem for these men has been expressed in 
Chapter XV. At present in our larger churches the responsi- 
bility for leadership in the field of the Sunday School has be- 
come partly professional. Present day people, therefore, cannot 
appreciate the weight of responsibility that was carried by the 
old-time S. S. Superintendent. The smaller schools of today 
would be stronger, if that former concept would prevail more. 
In that day the Superintendent was next to the pastor in re- 
sponsibility and personal leadership of the congregation. The 
position was one that required high qualities of leadership and 
devotion. He must know persons, to choose teachers, inspire 
them to try, and to improve; he must have enthusiasm and 
platform ability and he was much more successful if he could 
direct group singing with fervor. 
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My first Superintendent was W. S. Blacksear of Central 
Church, Waco. I have never found a better. His leadership in 
singing was metrical, if not musical; nobody ever dragged or 
droned. He stimulated by prizes and jingles. One, his program 
for every one on Sunday morning ran like this: “Get up, get 
your nickle, wash your face, eat your breakfast, come to Sunday 
School.” His successor, Sam Hamilton, carried on this tradition 
with much the same characteristics. His enthusiasm poured out 
like a torrent. His rapid fire words were not always recogniz- 
able, but his spirit was contagious. Perhaps the greatest con- 
tribution each of these men made was in enlisting, inspiring 
and developing Sunday School teachers out of ordinary folk in 
the church. 

Similar characteristics must have been in the list of Super- 
intendents whose names pass in review before my memory. But 
I do not need to depend on memory alone. The Texas Missions 
Year Book issue of 1911 published a list of about 350 Sunday 
Schools and the names of some 820 of the Superintendents. Let 
my memory select about a third of these to record, that we may 
do honor to this entire group of laymen. (Preacher-superin- 
tendents are omitted.) 


2M oS NEELYS AY nee eS C. W. Bacon 
PISO eee err Ny J. W. Boynton 
PLC Sate. ela ee V. I. Stirman 
Pustine(Gentral) re. ..2......2.-. Jap Coulter 
Pst tie CE ViGC))m MeN 2c: J. M. Ramsey 
lope vm ae ae «Sanaa W. E. Cox 

[Stine Gal na ee aes < ee meee Wm. Cash 
CLLON Mae ANP Re ee D. R. Pendleton 
ORANG Vette colt. ek. c Geo. Prothro 
Ei SODEINL ae wees oe C. R. Elkin 
ISGUIOIN So etree a ee ot me Will H. Evans 
SO WI1C eh er he e A Prof ha banays 
BLeCKenridge weer Aine. ...-2. R. L. McFall 
sbennarniee revert!) eek eer: J. Ca Day 

ATI OVON pet here BR sass) J. N. Eplin 
(WOTILCT, OR init OE Pe Rd Jesse Padon 
PEN TeTEE OLN tae: site oc J. M. Streator 
CLI COUtr ede aya RE C. A. Watson 
ColoradO geek Ser er eee. W. A. Crowder 
Gookvilleves 2acy uae ta fs W. W. Burford 
Dallas (Central) .........0...... Landon C. Moore 
PD allaseeC Lind) geese ones. EK. L. Billingsley 
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Dallas Gast) ieee. ee S. J. McFarland 
EIECampo poe eee. J.J. Collins 
Bloinwitk when. nore caters. Cap’t. F. S. Wade 
FOPNG Ya 0s. -seeetert he Goer. has W. A. Brooks 
Fort Worth (First) ............ Leroy Smith 
Fort Worth (Magnolia) ....Geo. Adams 
Fort Worth (Chestnut) ...... Claude F. Hall 
F'YISCO mares es eee mis Champ Clark 
ETOSt See eee eee ee eee Sen J. R. Slay 
Gainesvillew. vee a eee E. D. White 
Garland st. Ea) Os E. G. Cole 
Goliad ie TOO ee AOR: Dr. C. W. Chilton 
Grands Prairie 2s E. W. Dallas 
Groesbeck Sue ao eor G. V. McClintic 
Henniettatne eae eon een Judge P. M. Stine 
Ler eLorde weenie eee Judge L. Gough 
Holland haces erty fee ee T. B. Lewis 
Houston (Central) ........ ......W. A. Wilson 
tal Vee ee ee ee Will Jennings 
SACKSDOLO eee. eee ee J. P. Simpson 
Kautmany oe os eee J. W. Beck 
Ladoniat 22. iri to) ae Jas. R. McFarland 
Eancastery 2x... eee G. C. Rawlins 
LONGVIEW 3 eee W. H. Watson 
Bockhartwe ae Stanley Mohle 
Lili gather A Ber elses Var ceed W. L. Ridout 
McKinney. 20 se ee eee Plummer Harris 
Martindalegs 0) R. G. Crunk 
Montaciie tees eee EK. J. Strong 
Munda yore ee a anne Dr. Thos. Easley 
New Hope peiieee eh ns ohne A. W. Lander 
Ralestinege eo stu. Poe e Geo. A. Wright 
Paradise tae won shee ceunins E. 8S. Atkins 
Reonlag nce ore ee W. A. Seruggs 
PilotgPOint geet ee re Joe Burk 
PortyArthut ee eee T. M. Clark 
Red“ Oakey. reree eee owe Tom Ham 
Richland: springs J. B. Miller 
Rockdale. 142 ie ee ee Mrs. Ed. Sims 
Royse: Cityiie teenie A. C. Pedigo 
Sabinal 22) eee os Pare Leon Heard 
man Angelore). et e ee Tom Berryman 
San ANtOniC ee eee Jay EH. Adams 
pan Pedroeen ee EK. K. Lavender 
Panta -Annd eee ene W. E. Baxter 
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LAI LOLG eee nee he oasis R. L. Hellums 
Stephenville _........02...2..22..... Prof. R. F. Holloway 
Set lege.. Shirin ks” ie Joe W. Bonner 
Pexaricanaie jl etesl neh. Ws Andrew Rose 
APF 292 10 0 a Mat Bradley 
SerOGKMOrtoOny Ween as O. J. Wood 
LUNE Us (SEIT OR or Se Dr. A. R. Bowman 
ManeAISTYNG)...2 0:49: a Dr. S. D. Moore 
VCO. es ots a ea Ey S. M. Hamilton 
Ra tee een tes nt EA TE J. C. Williams 
Worchaitive: ) Olll Uh i Oty ie H. C. Hackney 


We cannot afford to allow this list of highly honored men 
pass by without just a little more light on their careers and per- 
sonalities, despite the necessity of brevity and the omission of 
others. 


Will H. Evans was one of that fortunate company of Dis- 
ciples so well grounded in the faith by the tutelage of ‘Uncle 
Charlie” Carlton of Bonham. He was one of two persons (Harry 
Hines was the other) who were ever re-elected as President of 
the Convention (1920 and 1921). He later moved his Real Estate 
and Insurance business to Sherman and was active in the pro- 
longation of the life of both Carr-Burdette and Carlton College. 
He was the soul of sunshine and one of the best experts in story 
telling. Of course, the Sherman church used him, also as Sunday 
School Superintendent. 


E. D. White of Gainesville was one of the very faithful Su- 
perintendents. He was the Agent for the Local Express Com- 
pany. His son went as a YMCA worker to Egypt and Mr. and 
Mrs. White traveled over there some. Judge L. Gough, an attor- 
ney at Hereford, became quite prominent in agricultural circles 
for new methods. Plummer Harris of McKinney was one of the 
best known Superintendents. His reports to the Courier were 
always prompt and inspirational. A. W. Lander kept the Sunday 
School alive at the rural church of New Hope, near Mesquite. 
His career was long, useful and spiritual. Mat Bradley of Tioga 
probably holds the record for longevity as a superintendent. He 
was elected for his 28th term in the 1940’s. 

The talents and consecration of some of these Sunday School 
leaders found opportunity for expression in the Texas Sunday 
School Association, Interdenominational, which flourished in the 
1890’s and 1900’s, along with the national. A Dallas Presby- 
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terian layman, William Nehemiah Wiggins, made a career of this 
work and inspired many other laymen to devote much time and 
money to it. Prominent among the Disciples of this kind was 
Wm. A. Wilson of Houston, a Real Estate promoter and a Su- 
perintendent in the First Church. He was also President of 
our 1911 Convention. One Fort Worth Disciple layman, John 
M. Adams, Superintendent of the Magnolia Avenue School, be- 
came a full-time employed field man for the State Association. 


As the emphasis gradually shifted from mere numbers and 
zeal toward efficient teaching, the mass movement of the inter- 
denominational organization subsided. 


Another interdenominational Cause in which Disciple laymen 
took a leading part was the Local Option elections. At the turn 
of the century, county after county was turning into the dry 
column. Two of the most effective speakers in these campaigns 
were Disciple preachers, Granville Jones and W. K. Homan. But 
many a layman was back of them in the local campaigns. One 
of these was Sterling P. Strong of Montague County. But limi- 
tation of space forbids any more comment. 


What a wealth of power we have revealed in this rapid, 
abbreviated sketch of our Texas laymen, before the days of any 
organized recognition of them, as such. Let us now turn to the 
story of the “Organized Laymen.” | 

Early in the Twentieth Century the Disciples began to sense 
something of the latent power of the laymen. R. A. Long of 
Kansas City, Mo., was the “‘angel” of the ‘‘Business Men’s Asso- 
ciation” and its imposing journal, the “Brotherhood” (1909- 
1912), with Peter Clark McFarland as editor. This story is well 
told in Garrison and DeGroot (pp. 426, 427). Perhaps the dis- 
tractions of World War I interfered with its growth. 


The awakening of the laymen Disciples in Texas was later. 
It was also indigenous and it was of the “grass roots’’ variety. 
This Texas Movement, like the national one, had its layman 
sponsor, he served not so much as an “angel” as a pump. He 
pumped some money into it, to be sure, but he put much more per- 
sonality and effort. Harry H. Hines is without doubt the father 
of this Movement in Texas, and by that same route, the invig- 
orator of the Laymen’s Movement, nationally. 

Let us trace the emergence of this movement in our Texas 
circles, prior to the actual organization. 
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In Texas church Convention, men were always a minority, 
and not a group. When laymen appeared on the program it was 
representing one Cause or another, benevolence, education, Sun- 
day School and such. The women always had their sessions and 
speakers, and their “Woman’s Banquet,” in addition usually, 
to the Missionary banquet, which is handled by the women. But 
the men were as individuals. 


At the 1909 Convention at Corsicana a committee was ap- 
pointed by the President, J. T. Ogle, with instruction to look 
into to organization of a “Brotherhood of Disciples of Christ 
in Texas.” The committee consisted of two preachers, J. O. 
Shelburne of Central, Dallas, and A. F. Sanderson of First 
Church, Houston; and two laymen, Dr. W. N. Lemmon of Green- 
ville (who went soon thereafter as foreign missionary) and F. 
M. Compton of Waco. This expressed the interest and desire 
of the people who attended the convention, of whom but few 
were laymen, but resulted in no general movement.? 

At the 1914 Convention at Gainesville a Men’s Banquet was 
scheduled “‘in charge of H. W. Stark,” elder in the host church, 
with Homer D. Wade, speaker. This was the Convention in 
which the Men and Millions Movement was launched by Abe 
Cory; the Men’s Banquet was a separate matter. In 1919 at 
Paris, the Convention President, S. J. McFarland, presided over 
the “Men’s session” at 9:35 A. M. on with “several speakers, 
including Jesse F. Holt and Douglas Tomlinson.”’ 

A layman, Will H. Evans, was president of the 1920 and 
the 1921 Conventions, but all the attention the laymen got was 
““A men’s banquet will be held at this same hour” as the Women’s. 
In 1926 F. F. Dawson issued a call for all elders and deacons 
to attend a banquet at 75 cents a plate, during the Convention. 
A. J. Bush, presiding and, Alvin Owsley the speaker. By 1933 
a “Men’s Dinner” seemed to have become a regular feature. 
That year the Convention president, Dr. Wells, presided, and 
B. D. Sartin made a prohibition speech. The next year at Temple 
Dan D. Rogers presided and Sidney Latham spoke, both laymen. 

The break into a laymen’s organization came, it seems, in 
1935. That year the Chamber of Commerce of San Angelo used 
the banquet time to give a “Church Wagon Feed,” but the men 
had a Breakfast—with F. F. Dawson presiding and Harry Hines 


“Texas Missions, August 15, 1909, in the Proceedings of the Convention. 
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speaking. It seems (from the Christian Courter report) that the 
meeting continued during much of the morning, beyond break- 
fast. Before they adjourned they had laid out the pattern for 
the Texas Laymen’s League and elected officers as follows: 
President, Harry Hines; Vice Presidents, Kleeber Lipscomb and 
O. B. Douglas; Treasurer, Douglas Tomlinson; Secretary, Clem- 
ent Few. Following soon, on June 4 in Dallas, the Committee 
met and it was announced that the President of the International 
Convention, Dr. D. W. Morehouse, had appointed Harry Hines 
to get out the largest crowd of laymen yet, to meet at the Inter- 
national Convention in San Antonio in October. For that meet- 
ing they set a goal of 8300 Texas laymen, and a thousand total. 

Furthermore, they employed F. F. Dawson as full-time execu- 
tive Secretary to travel and stimulate the organization of local 
Leagues, and get the men out to the Big Banquet. By September 
he reported 50 units organized, and by October they had the 
thousand men on the roof garden of the Gunter Hotel. The 
Christian Courter published a picture of the crowd and of the 
Speakers’ stand group. This appeared in the first issue of the 
Laymen’s League Section of the Courier, Nov. 1935. Since that 
beginning the League had kept a section of from one to four 
pages continuously in the Courier. 


The Laymen’s Movement which started in Texas and grew 
to be nation-wide was more nearly from the “grass roots.” It 
had the advantage of leadership unusual. Harry Hines was an 
oil man from Wichita Falls, formerly from Kansas City, the one 
city where the Disciples are clearly the leading communion in 
numbers. He could preach well, and did often, was popular with 
the Service Clubs, became Chairman of the Texas Highway Com- 
mission and was highly regarded generally by the men of all 
walks. He had the enthusiasm and the man’s language. But 
he also had plenty of helpers. These men had the viewpoint of 
the average layman. They made the pledge for membership very 
simple, requiring only regular attendance and support. The 
machinery was not complicated. Incentive, not program, was 
passed on to the local groups, they did not even have to use the 
same name; many of them called it locally “The Men’s Club.” 
This took hold. 


For example, one club, that of Abilene, devised a program 
unique. They held a meeting of all the laymen’s clubs of the 
District, visiting about to each church, driving in groups to 
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attend. There they gave their experiences in their attempts to 
live a Christian life. The inspirer was Lewis Ackers, a cattle- 
man, a T. C. U. trustee, from an oldtime Add-Ran family. Lewis 
could testify with the genuineness and fervor of an oldtime ex- 
horter. The men liked it and developed the capacity for such 
speech, in their own crowd. ‘““They spoke the language.’’ It was 
a regular religious revival. Other districts and locals had a 
different tone, but all of it came from their own hearts. It was 
genuine. 

Mr. Hines was, at that time, Chairman of the Highway Com- 
mission of Texas, a very busy man. But he accepted the appoint- 
ment by the President of the International Convention to spread 
the Movement throughout the Brotherhood. This he did with 
much energy and effectiveness. So the Big Banquet at the Gun- 
ter was really the touching off of the Movement, and Harry 
Hines was the spark plug. He was really much more than the 
spark plug; he furnished much of the gas, and was also at the 
steering wheel. His right hand man in the early, rough years, 
was F. F. Dawson. Dawson’s office was in the Central Christian 
Church, where he had the inspiring help of his pastor, Dr. 
Graham Frank. The few months of his employment was fol- 
lowed by many months of volunteer labor with high energy. He 
was a sick man much of this time and died in the early 1940’s. 

Harry Hines maintained an office as a part of his own office 
in the oil business, in the Gulf Building, Dallas. There is plenty 
of evidence in the bulk of the output from that office that he used 
his own office force and his private funds to keep the Cause 
going and growing. His whole program, including the Laymen’s 
League, ever under high pressure, drew on his strength so much 
that his physician had to call a halt. He was required to spend 
months in New Mexico, for more quiet. 

The presidency was passed on in 1948 to another high pres- 
sure man, Harry Bird Cline of Dallas (Northway). For the 
year 1949-50 the men went out at a venture and employed a full 
time Executive Secretary, a minister man with personality and 
experience. He was H. Parr Armstrong, who was called from 
the position of Executive Secretary of the Church Council of 
Oklahoma City. He traveled over the state, spoke to many local 
clubs and wonderfully inspired the men. But the finances did 
not multiply as much as the zeal. At the San Antonio 1950 Con- 
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vention the men raised the deficit, Harry Hines, leading in the 
giving, and closed out the venture. 

For the next president, a man was chosen who had been in 
the work from the beginning, steady, faithful, zealous and al- 
ways dependable, with counsel and time. He is Evans Wood, 
Accountant, of Denison. He is a layman, a grandson of one of 
our strong pioneer preachers of Lamar County, James M. Biard. 
He maintains the office in the Texas Missions Building, although 
living in Denison. He sees to it that the page in the Courier 
is always ready, and keeps contact with the organization. 

At the Convention session of 1951 the name was changed to 
Christian Men’s Fellowship. This in harmony with the other 
organizations, Christian Women and Christian Youth. How- 
ever, many of the locals use their discretion, in names such as 
Men’s Club. 

During the terms of Mr. Hines a plan of organization was 
worked out that appealed to the men. Here is a sample list of 
the officers. For the year 1952-53: President, Evans B. Wood; 
Treasurer, Luther E. Ballingee, Fort Worth; District Governors: 
District 2, G. P. Kuykendall, Lubbock; District 1, Morris Enloe, 
Pampa; District 8, Allen Hamilton, El Paso; 4, Charles E. 
Coombs, Jr., San Angelo; 5, Will Locke, San Antonio; 6, W. W. 
Housewright, San Benito; 7, J. Arthur Sandlin, Austin; 8, W. 
I. Stevenson, Houston; 9, C. W. Wylie, Palestine; 10, H. E. 
Clewell, Waco; 12, John K. Hackley, Jacksboro; 18, Roy Ellis, 
Fort Worth; 14, Jack Barlow, Dallas; 15, Glenmore C. Hodge, 
Bonham. 
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Journals 


on the frontier, periodicals were popular and influential 

whether in the field of politics or religion. Pioneers were 
inclined to be partisans, ready to defend their opinions and 
zealous to propagate them. Many a preacher could not satisfy 
his zeal by preaching; he had to print and circulate his plea. No 
group was more characterized by this psychology than the Dis- 
ciples. The story of Journalism among them, in general, is well 
told in Garrison and DeGroot (pp. 253-256 and 356-358). 

Among Texas Disciples, the periodical of widest circulation 
was Alexander Campbell’s Millenial Harbinger (1830-1870). 
Prior to the Civil War period, every monthly issue contained 
several news reports from Texas brethren. Barton Stone’s 
monthly, The Christian Messenger (1826-87; 1839-45), carried 
reports also, but not so many. Beginning in 1866, The Christian 
Standard, under the progressive editorship of Isaac Errett, ob- 
tained a large circulation and exercised a strong leadership in 
Texas. In the more conservative direction, after 1858, the Gospel 
Advocate, through the editorship of David Lipscomb, exercised 
a decided influence on the Texas churches. It held a special 
advantage because so many settlers came to Texas from the re- 
gions about Nashville, where it was published, as explained in 
Chapter XI. Later, after about 1874, The Christian Evangelist, 
with J. H. Garrison as editor, became a leader of forward-look- 
ing minds. 

Of the periodicals published within Texas, prior to about 
1900, we have the names of six. (Our information is not surely 
complete, and the files of these papers are quite scarce.) An- 
other is mentioned, The Sun, published by W. E. Hall, of Austin, 
but “it does not claim to be ecclesiastical,’ according to the 
Texas Christian, April 18, 1888. We have mention of another 
which got as far along as “‘intention.”’ Mrs. W. H. Lucas, in her 
History of the Church in Sherman, says, ““At Mantua, where a 
cooperative meeting was held, it was decided to publish a Church 
paper, the first of its kind in Texas. The editors were B. F. 
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Hall and Addison Clark.” This must have been in 1860, for 
Addison Clark went into the Army in 1861, when he was barely 
19. This paper, therefore, must have been a war casualty, even 
before it was named. Perhaps its intention was carried out by 
the father, Joseph Addison Clark, in the Texas Christian, in 
1884. It is number five in the series of six below. 

The earliest of the six was short lived. It was the Christian 
Philanthropist, published in Texas until 1856. Then the Gospel 
Advocate made this announcement :! 


Bro. C. Kendrick transfers his list of subscriptions of 
the Christian Philanthropist to the G-Advocate with the 
understanding that we are to supply our paper at least to 
his paying and indigent subscribers and our list is quite 
large in his state. Bro. Kendrick is to occupy the Texas 
Department in the Gospel Advocate. 


The first journal of the brotherhood to become a going con- 
cern, therefore, must have been The Christian Preacher with 
C. M. Wilmeth as editor. This is.the name by which it is known 
finally. But it must have changed to that name after several 
years of operation under an earlier name. For in a biography of 
him, penned by his daughter, Mrs. Annie Mac Wilmeth Cook, 
in June, 1936, we find, in her own handwriting (in the Mat- 
thews Papers): 


In 1875 he and his brother James R. Wilmeth published 
a religious paper at McKinney named “The Texas Christian 
Monthly.” In 1877 he moved to Dallas, establishing a pub- 
lishing house in connection with his religious paper, also 
preaching for the First Church of Christ, Pearl and Bryan 
Streets, for nine years and evangelizing throughout the 
South. 

Later he moved to Thorp Spring, Texas, where he taught 
in Add-Ran Christian College for a number of years. 

About 1886 he returned to Dallas, establishing Nazareth 
University, continuing this work and publishing his paper 
for a number of years. After this he moved his family, 
University and paper to Corinth, Arkansas. 


When and why the name was changed to. The Christian 
Preacher we do not know. But Chalmers McPherson knew it 
only as The Christian Preacher,” and it was so advertised in J. 


1 September, 1856, pp. 286-288. 
*McPherson, Disciples of Christ in Texas, p. 178. 
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A. Clark’s Texas Christian in 1888 (see below). According to 
the story just quoted, he was living in Thorp Spring at the time 
(1884) of the founding of the Texas Christian by J. A. Clark. 
We would not know of the earlier name but for his daugh- 
ter’s letter. 

The announcement in J. A. Clark’s journal of 1888 lists the 
following Associate Editors: C. Kendrick, of Downey, Cal.; H. 
Drenna, Drennanville, N. M.; and J. M. Barnes, Strata, Ala. 
The geographical spread of these editors indicates ambitious 
plans. That high aim is reflected, too, in the advertising (in 
the Texas Christian, 1888): “Notice: Southern Book and Pub- 
lishing Company, open to stock subscription: $1,500 already; 
$10 a share, 20 per cent of this in cash. Office of R. M. Gano 
& Son.” In addition, there were ‘‘Special Contributors: J. R. 
Wilmeth, McKinney; Jno. T. Poe, Longview; Addison Clark, 
Thorp Spring; G. W. Williams, Davilla; R. C. Horn, McKinney. 

Another Journal that ran concurrently for several years was 
The Christian Messenger. The editor was T. R. Burnett of Bon- 
ham and the Associate Editors were some of the best preachers 
of the time: Charles Carlton, J. M. Biard (Paris), C. Kendrick, 
R. C. Horn and G. W. Williams. It was an able and vigorous 
journal. It began about 1875 and continued perhaps for a decade 
and a half. 

These two weeklies, besides containing news from the 
churches, printed editorials that were spiced with pepper and 
vinegar, according to the style of that period. The two were 
not only competitors; they were rivals. Chalmers McPherson 
reported that these editors were repeatedly accusing each other 
of being “too progressive.’ 

This Collin McKinney Wilmeth was one of the most active 
aggressive and influential personalities of the Movement during 
his generation. So much of his career has appeared here in con- 
nection with his editorship that this seems to be a good place 
to complete his story. 

His very name implies close association with the veteran 
Collin County pioneer. It was Collin McKinney’s clan who set- 
tled on the edge of Grayson and Collin Counties, where Joe 
Brice Wilmeth became acquainted with them and stirred the 
activity which resulted in that “oldest Christian Church” in 


®* Texas Missions, August, 1907. See Chapter XI for a full quotation 
illustrating this rivalry. 
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Texas at Old Liberty. C. M. Wilmeth was born January 2, 1848, 
the son of J. B. Wilmeth and Nancy, his wife, who was respon- 
sible for the decision to remain in Texas rather than return to 
the bare hills of Arkansas.4 He began preaching at the age of 
19. At the age of 20 he entered the College of the Bible under 
J. W. McGarvey, where his neighbor, R. C. Horn, had preceded 
him. (His brother, James R., older by 18 years, had attended 
Bethany College, and then joined C. M. at Lexington.) His 
activities in the struggle between conservatives and progressives 
are related in Chapter XI. Chalmers McPherson, at the age of 
36, and C. M. Wilmeth, 38, were opponents at the State meeting 
in 1886. They were on opposite sides ever after. McPherson says 
of Wilmeth :> 


His greatest obstacle to success in any line was that he 
was visionary beyond all due grounds. Great things which 
proved to be mirages were always just ahead. Nazareth 
University he launched in an exceedingly small room in 
West Dallas, and then to some point in Arkansas where it 
died a peaceful death. His scheme for Christian coloniza- 
tion in Mexico, and other projects, were among the attempts 
which attested the lack of practical thought. As a preacher, 
he was a man of great value. His sermons were fruitful 
of vast good (p. 174). 


Of course it might be remembered that Nazareth was not the 
only venture in Higher Education that experienced ‘‘a peaceful 
end.” Also, that the Mexican colonization adventure might have 
been an attempt to implement the counsel of Alexander Camp- 
bell on foreign missions. He had studied Spanish when in Lex- 
ington. 

The name of Collin McKinney Wilmeth as an evangelist, 
appears repeatedly in far scattered localities in our story, Sher- 
man, Galveston, Dallas, and Houston, for example. Tragically 
his end came by yellow fever in Mexico at the age of fifty.® 


The fourth of these journals, The Firm Foundation, was pub- 
lished in Austin by J. D. Tant, Editor, from 1884. It was the 
most conservative of any at that time. Indeed, it regarded even 
the conservatism of the Gospel Advocate as too liberal. At least, 
it added one new test of orthodoxy: the rebaptism issue. The 


*See the story in Chapter ITI. 
° Disciples in Texas, p. 174. 
°The other Wilmeths are presented in Chapters III and XXV. 
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Firm Foundation featured the claim that a person who did not 
at the time of his immersion understand that its purpose was 
the remission of sins, must be immersed again before being re- 
ceived into the Church of Christ. This, obviously, was aimed 
at the Baptists. This “rebaptism” issue and the so-called ‘Firm 
Foundation faction” played a prominent part in the McGregor 
church trial in 1898, as related in Chapter XI. 

Both the Gospel Advocate and the Firm Foundation still con- 
tinue to exercise a strong leadership of the “churches of Christ.”’ 
Both of them have prospered, especially after they ceased their 
opposition to the Sunday School and profited from the sale of 
Sunday School supplies and other publications. Oddly enough 
this very relaxation spawned a new crop of journals. For when 
these two conservative papers ceased to oppose the Sunday 
School, other journals sprang up to carry on the fight against 
this “innovation.” So it occurred with other innovations. Some 
practices which formerly were universally assailed by the con- 
servatives have later become common among them, such as: 
indoor baptistries, individual communion cups, Bible Colleges, 
graded lesson helps and classes, Bible Colleges, Orphanages, co- 
operative efforts to support missions, and ornamental architec- 
ture. The usage of the radio is now becoming a bone of con- 
tention. Some journals are still thriving on the vigorous dis- 
cussion of these debated points. I saw one statement by a con- 
servative that there were as many as forty separate groups 
among them. 

In the same year as founding of the Firm Foundation, 1884, 
another journal was inaugurated at Thorp Spring, called the 
Texas Christian. The editor was the beloved and venerable 
Joseph Addison Clark (then aged 69), who for eleven years had 
been associated with his two sons in building up the young col- 
lege, Add-Ran. It was he who had secured from the “State Meet- 
ing’ at Plano in 1873, an endorsement of Add-Ran College as a 
school for the “Christian Church of Texas.” He was active 
among the brethren and highly esteemed, and although of con- 
servative mould, was not aligned with either contending party. 

A printing plant had been develcoped on the campus for the 
publishing of the campus paper, The Student, and the catalog 
of the college.? This plant was utilized for the printing of the 
Texas Christian, also. The “Proprietors” were ‘Clark and Mil- 


“Hall, History of T. C. U., p. 59. 
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ler,’ the latter being one of the students. Both proprietors 
labored at the mechanical tasks of the printer’s trade. Charles 
Carlton was the Associate Editor, and J. C. Mason, Correspond- 
ing Editor, for Arkansas. Articles were contributed by such 
leaders as Chalmers McPherson, as “Observations,” and by Alex 
Holt as “Sunday School Evangelist.” 

The liberal use of “‘patent insides” lessened the work of get- 
ting out a weekly, 8 page sheet 13 x 20 inches. The then univer- 
sally used patent medicine ads aided the financing. These ob- 
servations are based on the two issues that are in the T. C. U. 
Library. They are of Vol. IV, 1888, No. 33, Feb. 18, and No. 
43, April 28. The latter was the last issue just before its suc- 
cessor, the Christian Courier. The Texas Christian operated four 
years. Acknowledgment is hereby made to-Mr. Albert Miller, 
who was one of the proprietors, for providing us with these 
issues, through his Aunt, Mrs. Martha K. Miller Lewis. The 
Miller family was quite prominent in the affairs of Add-Ran 
in the Thorp Spring days and later. 

Joseph Addison Clark had had much newspaper experience. 
He had edited a paper in Palestine and several other places. He 
is said to have been in on the inaugurating of the Galveston 
News, the earliest of the Texas dailies. Though of a conserva- 
tive mould (he opposed the organ), he was a supporter of mis- 
sions, utilized the progressive brethren on his staff and main- 
tained a forward looking attitude in the paper. His spirit is 
expressed in his Valedictory in 1888:§ 


I have done what I could to supply a Christian paper, 
breathing the pure spirit of Christianity, shunning all per- 
sonal wrangles and bitterness of expression. I have tried 
not to hear the hard things that have been said of me— 
knowing that it was human nature to be provoked by ill 
words to retort. 


He then philosophizes that this policy is not financially profit- 
able for, 


unfortunately a large majority of people take more interest 
in reading personal abuse and reckless criminations than 
they do in reading writing dictated by the spirit of Chris- 
tianity. But it is far better to facl—as far as sordid wealth 
of this world is concerned—in the service of the Master, 
than to succeed in serving the Devil. 


° Christian Preacher, April 28, 1888. 
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He then expresses a gracious and hearty word of good will 
to the Christian Courier, which had just purchased the interests 
of the Texas Christian: 


In turning my subscription list over to the Christian 
Courier I have the good assurance that my subscribers will 
be supplied with a larger and better paper, and I trust that 
their interest for the success of a respectable Christian 
journal in Texas will stimulate them to labor for the in- 
crease of its circulation. 

To Bro. W. K. Homan, who is to take editorial charge 
of the Courier, I tender my most hearty good wishes.... 


The whole spirit of those two available issues of the paper 
is that of Christian optimism, forward looking aggressiveness, 
confidence in his brethren and devotion to the interests of the 
Cause of Christ. To be sure the physical exertion of type-setting 
and such was getting heavier for a man at seventy-three. But 
his main motivation in making the change appears to be the 
hope and expectation of a much larger brotherhood journal, 
in circulation, in finance and in brotherhood support. Nothing 
appears in these issues concerning the division in the ranks over 
the missionary society, although the new Texas Christian Mis- 
Sionary Society was just two years old and was meeting with 
much opposition, led by the other Texas journal, the Firm 
Foundation. 


The plan for inaugurating the Christian Courier developed 
as most free enterprises among a congregationally controlled 
church body. A committee met in the Commerce Street Christian 
Church in Dallas and agreed to purchase the good will and 
subscription list of the Texas Christian for the sum of $150. 
Those present were: Dr. W. R. Allen, C. E. Bird, C. M. Wheat, 
Geo. D. Harrison, Ed. C. Smith, G. D. Smith, H. H. Smith, Dr. 
A. A. Johnson, W. K. Homan and Chalmers McPherson, and a 
few others.? 


Soon thereafter, the following announcement appeared in the 
columns of the Texas Christian as a “Prospectus”: 


The authorized capital stock is $25,000 divided into 
2,500 shares of $10 each....The directors for the current 
year are E. C. Smith, President, Dr. W. R. Allen, Secre- 
tary, J. D. Carter, Treasurer, J. T. Elliott and W. H. Lem- 


°Christian Courier, January 21, 1910. 
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mon of Dallas; Geo. D. Harrison of Longview; C. P. Vance 
of Taylor....The Courier will be an eight page paper, the 
size of each page being 13 and a half by 21 inches, and 
will be published in Dallas, Texas. 


We are not told what salary was planned for the editor, W. 
K. Homan, who moved from Caldwell to Dallas for the pur- 
pose, nor for the Business Manager, who was pastor at Waxa- 
hachie and remained there. Nor do we know how much of 
the capital stock was paid in. But we do know that, whatever 
the amount, it was absorbed by the annual deficits, and the 
Editor bore full responsibility for making ends meet. So the 
paper survived by the week-end preaching and evangelizing and 
sacrifices of the editor and his family. This pattern was re- 
peated with each succeeding editor. Several times a new stock 
company was set up and new investments made. It would be 
possible, but tedious, to list all of these. 

To tell the full story of the Christian Courier would be to 
present its editors, appreciate its investors, count its subscribers, 
agonize through its finances, describe its features and sum- 
marize its articles. To do all of this would be to re-tell the 
story of the Brotherhood in Texas. Indeed a vast portion of the 
story as related in this book is garnered from the pages of the 
Christian Courier. So let us be content to credit the journal 
with its richness as source material, sketch the features that 
have remained constant through all the editorial periods, then 
view the unique characteristics of each of the several editors. 

One feature that impressed me, as I mulled through some 
of the 40,000 pages (more than half of which are available 
in the files) is the large attention devoted to the features of 
the local church program. Three columns of weekly comments 
ran for many years. The comments on the International Sunday 
School lesson were provided in the 1890’s by J. H. Banton; later 
by S. W. Hutton, and in the 1920’s and later by Mrs. L. N. D. 
Wells. This feature dropped out probably because such a large 
portion of the schools used graded lessons rather than the 
uniform series. 

During the sway of the Christian Endeavor Movement, a 
column of comment on the weekly Uniform C. E. Topic was 
printed. Personally, I well remember that when I was an Add- 
Ran student in Waco and a C. E. District Superintendent, I 
received an invitation to write that column. Inexperienced as 
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I was, and eager, I responded so generously that Editor Homan 
did not have to worry about having enough copy for his entire 
sixteen pages. All he had to do was to advise the fledging con- 
tributor that he desired only ONE column instead of a whole 
issue. I have been practicing the art on condensation ever since. 
Among the C. E. writers who followed were H. H. Grotthouse, 
State President of C. E.; Miss Kirby McChesbay, Hillsboro and 
Waco; and in the 1920’s, Paul Merrill, Pastor at Corsicana. 

About the turn of the century and for a decade or so there- 
after, a local church that did not operate a Wednesday night 
prayer-meeting was under suspicion of heresy or at least of 
worldliness. So, the Courier had its Column on the Mid-Week 
Prayer meeting topic faithfully through the 1920’s. The last 
writer was L. B. Haskins, minister at Oak Cliff. The needs it 
supplied has been covered, let us hope, in the more specialized 
group meetings which appear multitudinously in our modern 
church calendars. 

Perhaps the best known and most read (in spots) column 
has always been “Notes from the Field.’ The interest in per- 
sonalities and in local happenings never pall. This was especial- 
ly valuable in the days of the small church and the large “meet- 
ings.” 

Phases of “Reminiscences” at times, proved to be popular 
and valuable; several of the older generation recorded chapters 
of interesting history for the younger generations. Randolph 
Clark, in his seventies and eighties, wrote frequent brief re- 
marks about the past. R. C. Horn provided a series, full of 
pertinent historical information. Mrs. A. L. Darnall, the first 
Secretary of the Women’s work (July 26, 1923), gave much 
information about the early officers. Chalmers McPherson, in 
addition to writing editorials, and travel notes when he was 
in the Field as Endowment Secretary, provided several his- 
torical Convention addresses which were printed. 

Then came in 1936 (May through November) a series en- 
titled “Historical Sketches of the Early Church in Texas,” by 
a minister of the younger generation. He was Jewell Matthews, 
whose grandfather was one of the earliest among the pioneer 
Disciples in Texas. ‘‘The Matthews Papers’’ are referred to 
frequently throughout the early chapters of this book. 

Throughout its 64 years, the Christian Courier has been true 
to its text as expressed in the prospectus in 1888: “The Courier 
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will advocate our missionary enterprise with enthusiasm and 
will encourage every effort to enlarge the domain of our Lord 
and lessen that of the Devil.” 

Naturally its “first love’ was Texas Missions. The first 
editor, W. K. Homan (1888-1901) had served as Chairman of 
the meeting which organized the Texas Christian Missionary So- 
ciety in 1886. The first Business Manager, Chalmers McPher- 
son, was, from the first, a consistent and persistent supporter. 
No doubt it was the missionary organization which made the 
Courier the “manifest desire of the brethren throughout the 
state and to meet what is believed to be a great necessity.”’ The 
several State Secretaries of the Society used the Courter columns 
freely as did all of the evangelists. Even when J. C. Mason pub- 
lished his monthly Texas Missions (1904-14) to boost the pro- 
gram of the Society, he was careful to utilize, support and boost 
the Courier. And this cordiality was mutual. 

It seems superfluous to record that the Courier gave loyal 
support to the several organized phases of the Texas Disciples. 
The orphanage work, the several colleges, women’s work and 
more recently the Laymen’s League, the youth program and the 
State conventions, have all been fostered and consulted. Again, 
the story of all this is told in the several chapters on these 
phases. 

The national and international missionary program of the 
Brotherhood, too, always received the loyal support of the 
Courier, although the editor did not hesitate to express criticisms 
of policies, at times. But it was ever constructive support, never 
nagging criticism. Several instances of this support may be 
recalled. In the early 1900’s, when the Christian Standard came 
out openly in fighting against A. McLean, the President of the 
Foreign Missionary Society, the Courter editor, G. A. Faris, 
stoutly supported the Society and Brother McLean. Later when, 
from the same source, came the cry of “Tainted money” on 
account of a donation to the Foreign Society from John D. 
Rockefeller, Editor Cephas Shelburne dispassionately discussed 
the matter and deplored the “tainted criticism.” 

Another case is the noble support given by Editor W. W. 
Phares in the 1920’s to the raising of the deficit of the Inter- 
church World Movement. This interdenominational Movement 
was naively caught with a deficit and no one to pay it but the 
sponsoring church people. Phares’ editorial on “Burying the 
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Dead Horse’”’ hit the nail on the head, faced and clarified the 
situation. The churches manifested a magnificent Christian 
spirit and paid the debt. Again when the critics of the U. C. M. S. 
refused to accept the report of the Committee to the Orient in- 
vestigating the charges of ‘Open membership,” the Courier 
called for trusting the brethren, deplored the spirit of suspicion, 
and upheld the Society. : 

And now for a brief survey of the distinctive features of 
the several editorial and managerial periods. It will be this, 
rather than a characterization of the editors. 


It was during the twelve and a half years of the editorship 
of W. K. Homan (July, 1888, to January, 1901) that the young 
missionary society was striving to develop its place in the Texas 
brotherhood life. As has been already suggested, it was natural 
for Homan to give his hearty support. Many local congrega- 
tions and members were wavering on the question. The very idea 
of a society was challenged relentlessly and oftentimes bitterly, 
by the Gospel Advocate and the Firm Foundation. There was 
always the dare of debate. But Homan’s tactic was solid argu- 
ment spiced with wit, humor and irony, rather than acid and 
gall, as was the way of some. His was a constructive policy 
rather than negative. The files of most of those years are not 
extant, but I was active during the latter half of his period, 
and that is my impression. 

Editor Homan certainly did his part to “lessen the domain 
of the devil,’ especially in his fight against the liquor traffic. 
In that day that fight was in the form of the local option law. 
He and Granville Jones were two of the most prominent and able 
campaigners in Texas in that controversy. They were directly 
responsible for putting many counties on the dry side. Homan 
used the columns of the Courter boldly and shrewdly in support 
of prohibition. He made popular and unforgettable the slogan 
“The Saloon is Doomed” by repeating it, relentlessly, on every 
page of every issue, as long as he presided. His keen mind dis- 
cerned the weakest spot in the liquor case. That he was right 
was proved when that crowd, later, succeeded in bringing back 
the legal sale of liquor on the promise that “the Saloon” would 
not be restored. | | 

“Brother Homan’s” family was large and his health was 
none too robust. After twelve years of financial sacrifice and 
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struggle, he returned to the practice of law and the pastorate, 
in Colorado City, Texas. 

The second editor, George A. Faris, was always in demand 
for “protracted meetings” and he had regular week-end pas- 
torates (one was Hutchins). By this supplemental income he 
kept the Courier going for nine and a half years (January, 1901, 
to June, 1910). Faris had a brilliant mind, a balanced judg- 
ment, a forward outlook and an excellent style of English usage. 
Indeed, this literary taste was of a high order. He appreciated 
poetry. During his period a poem appeared on the front outside 
cover of every issue; and it was selected with discriminating 
taste. I found there a twelve line verse of such beauty that I 
incorporated it in my favorite wedding tS INE I still use it. 
Taste its poetic flavor: 


Thou God, Whose high eternal love 

Is the only blue sky of our life, 

Clear all the heavens that bend above 

The life road of this man and wife. (and so on.) 1° 


At the time G. A. Faris became the editor, his son Ellsworth 
was just returning to Africa on his second term (he went first 
in 1897). This time he took with him his bride, Bessie Homan, 
the daughter of the first editor, W. K. Homan. The pages of the 
Courier were enriched by frequent and thrilling reports from 
this missionary couple, Texas born and educated, who pioneered 
that most unique field, the Belgian Congo. When Ellsworth 
Faris returned in 1904, broken in health by the African fever 
and invalided for several years, he and his wife settled in a 
quiet country home north of Grand Prairie and he became Asso- 
ciate Editor with his father. 

The financial struggle once again brought about a change. 
Cephas Shelburne, having had close contacts with the paper 
while Pastor of the East Dallas Church, and having a facile 
pen, and a cultured mind, was selected as the next editor. Boldly 
approaching the financial problem, he announced “we are doub- 
ling our forces, using J. O. Shelburne (a cousin and pastor of 
the Central Christian Church in Dallas) as Editor of News 
and Field Notes,” and J. C. Mason (Cor. Sec. of Texas Mission- 
ary Society) as “Editor and Business Manager.” Cephas Shel- 
burne concentrated on his editorials. Miss Elizabeth, his daugh- 
ter, remarks that every Tuesday morning her father would be- 
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gin to work on his weekly editorial and often discussed it with 
the family. 

After five years of struggle, on July 8, 1915, his editorial 
was a “Valedictory,” including, ““Having no financial backing 
to carry on through this strenuous war period and financial 
stress, I am forced to make other arrangements. I have a good 
home in Lancaster. I will move there and be a preacher.” 


After Cephas Shelburne came a sort of interim of ten months, 
in which two Dallas pastors, consecutively, tried to do double 
duty as editor and pastor. M. M. Davis, veteran pastor of Cen- 
tral Christian Church in Dallas and currently serving the Ross 
Avenue Church, undertook the task. (It was his third interim 
service.) But after three months his health and his years re- 
quired him to desist. Then A. E. Ewell, pastor of the Oak Cliff 
Church, filled the place for seven months with much vigor and 
zeal. Moving his pastorate, he severed his relationship with the 
Courier. 

By this time a less experienced preacher, W. M. Williams, 
with abounding energy and fiery zeal, became full time editor. 


The editorial career of W. M. Williams was not so irenic as 
that of Cephas Shelburne. His style of expression was bold, 
direct and frank. He had something always stirring. Joseph 
Addison Clark had intimated in his valedictory to the Texas 
Christian, that his finances would have fared better if he had 
indulged more in scrapping. W. M. Williams not only endorsed 
this philosophy, he practiced it. I was involved in one episode 
that illustrated this. In 1916, my duties at T. C. U. were rela- 
tively light. I carried a full teaching load, served as Dean of 
Brite College and preached every Sunday. That was before the 
job of Dean of the University was added to my list. So I had 
time to read the current religious magazines that came in abun- 
dance to the T. C. U. Library. I felt like passing on some of 
the good things out of them to the Courier readers, especially 
to my preaching brethren. So Williams and I agreed that I 
should conduct a column, ‘‘Views from the Press,” including 
“interpretations of important discussions appearing in the gen- 
eral religious press.” After running this column for several 
months, Williams said to me, ‘You are writing about problems 
national and international; you ought to get down to local in- 
terests. I want you to needle these Texas Baptists and Metho- 
dists; the people like that.” Well, the “Views from the Press” 
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ceased to view. I was not interested in stirring the smoldering 
ashes of sectarianism. 


The Courier seemed to prosper. Subscription campaigns had 
to be repeated often, but that was done with zeal. Williams was 
generally beloved. He was friendly, sincere, honest and frank. 
And he did not, like his predecessors, quit the place on account 
of financial difficulties. He was promoted. After a term of nine 
years and eight months (April 13, 1916, to January 1, 1926) 
he became ‘“‘Publicity Manager for the U. C. M.S. in St. Louis.” 


His most conspicuous assignment was the editorship of the 
United Society News, which was started in December, 1925, by 
the United Christian Missionary Society. This periodical was 
designed as an antidote to the vicious propaganda sheet of the 
Christian Standard and the Restoration Association, called the 
Touchstone. The latter had declared that it was designed “for 
the exposure of departures from Scriptural doctrines and of the 
abuses in the administration of trusts.” It reached a new low 
in the reckless use of scathing criticism. Williams did not reach 
so low (it couldn’t be done) but he kept the columns of the 
News hotly spiced as will be seen by the following quotation 
from his pen: 


Those Theological tomcats: If the garrulous bunch of tom- 
cats in the back yard were at home catching mice, where 
the ought to be, there would be much more peace in the 
neighborhood. And if those theological tomcats who are rais- 
ing a rumpus in our Zion were preaching and practicing the 
Christian religion instead of posing as the only defenders 
of the faith and sole custodians of the oracles of God, we 
would have less disturbance and division and make far 
greater progress in the Kingdom of God. 


This is quoted from Henry K. Shaw’s Buckeye Disciples (p. 
380) in which he pays his respects to the spirit of the “‘so-called 
calumnies” of the Touchstone. He wisely concludes with “This 
era of bad feeling and name calling was not worthy of the 
Christian program as advocated by either side.” Fortunately 
the venom of each killed the other and both periodicals ceased 
to survive. 

Williams was well aware of his sharpness of his pen. He 
did not apologize; but he sometimes explained. His Valedictory 
contains: 
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‘“‘We have been passing through trying days for the general 
church activities. Our brotherhood has been afflicted with 
some dangerous diseases, and my treatment of these has 
been rather severe, at times.... Often I have felt compelled 
to write articles, and to publish some from the pen of 
others which greatly pained me, for I knew...that my 
motives would be questioned.” (Dec. 31, 1925.) 


The last in the line of full time editors was W. W. Phares 
(Jan. 1, 1926, to Jan. 1, 1931). For these five years he did what 
others had tried and relented—he remained a full-time pastor 
(of the South Dallas Church) while serving as editor also. 
Phares was courteous and conciliatory, rather than combative. 
Instead of “needling” his neighbor groups, he cultivated the 
leaders among them. He was on terms of intimate friendship 
with the leaders of the denominations, many of whom were Dal- 
las citizens. He was a fellow-editor in the city, along with those 
of the dailies, the Dallas News and the Times-Herald. He was a 
familiar figure in the public affairs of the city, although the 
church of which he was minister was not among the large or 
prominent ones. 


He was especially friendly with the publisher of the Texas 
Methodist weekly, the Texas Christian Advocate. That was Mr. 
Wm. J. Blaylock, who became Mayor of Dallas, and had operated 
for many decades the Blaylock Printing Company, by which the 
Courier had been printed through all these changes. (Paren- 
thetically it may be mentioned that a fire in this printing shop 
destroyed much of the plant and files, including all of the ac- 
cumulated files of the Christian Courter, to that date.) 


The editor in 1926 called attention to the peculiar fact that 
the office of the Christian Courver had remained on the second 
floor of an office building on the corner of Main and Ervay, 
for many years, and yet, at least six times had “‘moved while 
standing still.” The office building had changed ownership and 
names: It was successively the Middleton, Fateau, Hughes, Mar- 
vin, Metropolitan and Lansing. 


The Board of Directors was reorganized again in 1916, with 
new funds invested, and several changes were made during the 
following years. The longest term of chairman was served by 
W. A. Brooks, a prosperous Planter of Forney. He invested 
funds and time and thought in the paper with commendable 
devotion. Other members of the last Board were Judge J. F. 
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Holt of Sherman, H. W. Stark of Gainesville, Clifford Weaver 
of McKinney, Clement Few of Paris, Graham Frank and L. N. D. 
Wells of Dallas, and L. D. Anderson and J. Leslie Finnell of 
Fort Worth. The latter, Mr. Finnell, was the final Chairman 
of the Board. 


This Board finally decided to retrench. They planned to get 
the editorial work contributed by an Editorial committee, the 
management by a Business committee, with J. Leslie Finnell 
Chairman. So when W. W. Phares returned to his pastorate 
on January 1, 19381, H. A. Pearce became Managing Editor and 
continued for eight months. Then. Edwin D. Hammer, a young 
minister, was appointed Editorial Secretary and served with 
diligence and efficiency for about two years. 

During the early 1930’s the fight was on to repeal the State 
Prohibition Amendment. During these months Hamner joined 
the fight in the Courter by using such slogans as “Liquor kills— 
Kill liquor” and ‘‘Liquor is just as poisonous when legal.” 

It had become apparent by this time, that the field of opera- 
tion for a weekly religious journal for one state, was not prac- 
tical, along with the national journals of the brotherhood. For 
the latter printed and published on a large scale the Sunday 
School books, quarterlies and many other church supplies. There- 
in lay the financial profits, to carry the deficits created by the 
weekly paper. This left the field of public relations of state 
organization for the Courier, and the subscriptions could not pay 
for the cost of that. 

So, in February, 19338, the location of the Christian Courier 
was moved to Fort Worth in the office of the Texas Christian 
Missionary Society and that Society, along with Texas Christian 
University and the Juliette Fowler Homes, assumed the respon- 
sibility for managing and financing it. Two committees were 
provided: The Editorial Committee consisting of L. N. D. 
Wells, L. D. Anderson and Colby D. Hall; the Business Com- 
mittee: Patrick Henry, E. M. Waits and M. Boyd Keith. This 
threw a bulk of the load of details on the State Secretary of 
Texas Missions, Mr. Henry, in whose office the labor was done. 
This was lightened later when Miss Golda Wilhite was em- 
ployed as full-time Editorial Secretary. The Business Commit- 
tee changed with the changing managers, listing M. E. Sadler 
and Hugh T. Blevins and Patrick Henry. 
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With the limited scope, the frequency was changed from a 
weekly to a monthly. As a mechanical economy the size of the 
page became 1114 by 1614 inches. The printing is done by the 
All-Church Press. The proprietors of that corporation have 
proven to be very cordially helpful. 


This pattern of having a state paper to concentrate on the 
program of the departments in the state, and leaving the more 
general journalistic features to the national journals has become 
general throughout the Brotherhood. This policy became more 
feasible and acceptable when a Brotherhood Publishing House 
appeared. In 1909 R. A. Long purchased the stock of the Chris- 
tian Publishing Company with its weekly journal with the Chris- 
tion Evangelist, and donated it to the Brotherhood. This new 
Christian Board of Publication is managed by a Board of Direc- 
tors which is responsible to the International Convention, just 
as Colleges and Missionary Societies are. By its charter, all of 
the profits of the corporation are assigned to the several agencies 
of the Brotherhood program. Thus, the Christian Courier, while 
maintaining many of the features of a general religious journal 
and retaining its opportunity as a free voice of expression, 
nevertheless ih happy to concentrate on the promotion of the 
going program of the Texas Brotherhood of Disciples of Christ. 


In the autumn of 1952 the publisher of the All-Church Press, 
which firm does the printing of the Christian Courier, proposed 
a new plan which has been of great benefit to the circulation of 
the paper. They print the full issue of the Courter under the 
title of “News of the Christian Churches in Texas,’ and insert 
this in each copy of the local issue of the Fort Worth Tribune 
or the Dallas Church World, and so forth, that are paid for by 
the local congregation using the All-Church Press plan. The cost 
is nominal to the local congregation, for they are already paying 
for their local issue. This plan has multiplied the circulation of 
the Courier by four. 

In order to obtain this lower rate of printing it was necessary 
to use full newspaper size. Some readers prefer magazine size 
with glossy paper. This desire brought forth a resolution at the 
Lubbock 1953 Convention to appoint a committee to investigate 
the feasibility of having such features. The Courier Committee 
welcomes their help; the problem remains. 
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Thou God, Whose high eternal love 
Is the only blue sky of our life, 

Clear all the heavens that bend above 
The life Road of this man and wife. 


As, when from separate stars, two beams 
Unite to form a single ray; 

As when two sweet but shadowy dreams 
Explain each other in the day, 


So may these two hearts one light emit, 
And each interpret each; 

Let an angel come and dwell tonight 
In this dear double heart, and teach. 
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IKE THE CHURCHES OF NEW TESTAMENT TIMES, the Disciples 
ie in Texas appeared first as small groups in separate locali- 
ties and became local autonomous congregations. Any 
awareness of being a part of a brotherhood in the state came 
slowly—especially an organized brotherhood. The earliest ex- 
pression of any such sense of brotherhood was in the ‘‘Coopera- 
tions,’ which were simple neighborly efforts to work together 
for evangelizing the near-by region.: That same urge to co- 
operate for evangelism was carried farther and more systemat- 
ically in the Development of the Texas Christian Missionary 
Society, as related in Chapter XII. But a Convention in the 
currently recognized sense,—the coming together of all the Dis- 
ciples to foster all their common interests—was a much later 
development than most of us have realized. It is this develop- 
ment to which the current chapter is devoted. 
Without doubt, evangelism was the core of all cooperation. 
It was many years before the vision went beyond ‘“‘the elemen- 
tary doctrines of Christ’ and went “on to maturity” (Heb. 6:1), 
to include other interests than just “big meetings.’ The annual 
gatherings of the Missionary Society were referred to as the 
“Conventions” by Chalmers McPherson (in Disciples in Texas, 
p. 45). He even uses the term in mentioning the two separate 
meetings of the progressives and conservatives in Dallas in 
1887 (p. 45), although he is careful to use quotation marks. 
The missionary Board in 19038 requested W. K. Homan “‘to draw 
up a charter for the convention and the Missionary Society.” 
(Minutes.) A constitution was presented by C. McPherson and 
was approved to be printed in the Cowmer’’ (Minutes, June 11, 
1905). The distinction was clarified in 1920, by action of the 
Convention in Galveston. Two Charters were obtained from the 
State and two constitutions were adopted by the Convention. 
One was for the “Texas Christian Missionary Convention” and 
the other for the “Missionary Society of the Texas Christian 


+The story of the Cooperations is told in Chapter IX. 
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Missionary Convention.” The latter constitution, in Article II, 
stated, “This organization is the same as that formerly known 
as the Texas Christian Missionary Convention.” In 1946 the 
situation was further clarified by renaming the convention the 
“Texas Convention of Christian Churches.” This, the latest form 
of the Convention, provides: 


Article VII—Organizations. Section 1. To carry on a unit- 
ed, comprehensive and daring program to extend the King- 
dom of God in Texas, the following organization shall be 
used that are now in ‘existence: The Texas Christian Mis- 
sionary Society, (b) The T. C. M. S. Permanent Fund, (c) 
Texas Society of Missions and Education, (d) Texas Board 
of Religious Education, (e) Texas Christian Youth Fellow- 
ship, (f) Texas Laymen’s League, (g) Texas Christian Uni- 
versity, (h) Board of Fowler Homes, and such other or- 
ganizations, boards or agencies, as may, from time to time, 
be found necessary or advisable by the Convention. 


A further evidence of the brotherhood-wide nature of the 
convention is observed in Article IV, of the By-Laws: 


In arranging the program for the annual session of the 
Convention, suitable time shall be given to Missions (State 
Home and Foreign), Education, Benevolence, Publications 
and other departments of the work.... 


Thus the Convention had become the clearing house through 
which the various phases of the work cooperate and coordinate 
the program of the Brotherhood, to which they report and by 
which they are advised. It is “the voice of the Brotherhood” so 
far as that is possible in view of the local independence of the 
congregations. It has only advisory influence, it disavows any 
authority over the local churches. 


For the first several decades of the Society and Conven- 
tion, this matter of “authority” was a very tender point. Often, 
when any resolution or motion was offered on the floor of the 
Convention, some brother would arise in combative mood, chal- 
lenge the authority, and orate on the freedom of the local 
churches. Usually he would be reminded that this was only a 
recommendation, and that the churches were still free to act on 
their own judgment. Of course these criticisms were the re- 
echoing of the absurd charges of the conservative anti-Society 
brethren, exaggerated by prejudice, to the effect that the 
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churches had surrendered their freedom and were being bossed 
by a machine. As a youthful preacher in the group, I never 
could get interested in such charges of bossism. My observation 
that the brethren were such independent individualists that they 
could take care of their freedom, against any ambitious ‘“‘bosses.”’ 
It was rather the atmosphere of consulting brethren that pre- 
vailed, with the genuine interests of the Kingdom of God pre- 
vailing. But to make it explicit the following section was placed 
in the Constitution of the Society in 1920 (probably earlier, 
too): 


Article IX. Section 1. THE QUESTION OF AUTHORITY. 
Neither the Society, nor any of its officers as such shall 
exercise any authority over any individual congregation of 
Christians, the relations being only that of co-operation 
along the lines suggested in Article IV, Section 1. 


Let us have before us, for observation, a list of the sixty-four 
annual gatherings, and some preliminary ones, with the loca- 
tions, by years, and the Presiding chairman, when known. An 
incomplete list is to be found in McPherson (pp. 46, 47) and 
Holsapple (p. 73). Added data has been ferreted out here and 
there. 


TABLE OF ANNUAL ASSEMBLINGS OF TEXAS DISCIPLES 
“COOPERATIONS,” Regional 


1850 Sep’t., East Texas Cooperation, organized in Anderson 
County, met annually at least through 1856. 

1853 Nov., West Texas Cooperation Organized, Georgetown, met 
Lockhart 1854, Austin 1856. 

1853 San Antonio Christian Cooperation, organized 1853, met 
annually through 1857 at least. 

1856 Dallas County Cooperation (reported in Gospel Advocate). 

1857 A Cooperation centered about the old Antioch Church in 
san Augustine and other counties. 

1859 Titus County Cooperation, met annually. 

1866 Sept., “Texas Christian Missionary Society” (?) Bastrop 
(reported in Gospel Advocate). 


STATE-WIDE ASSEMBLIES 


1863 “Minutes of two annual missionary meetings,’ reported 
by Carrol Kendrick in Muillenial Harbinger. 
1864 McKinney, says the Christian Preacher. 
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1866 
1871 


1872 
1873 
1875 


1876 
1878 


1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
7885 


1886 
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A “state meeting” at Plano, reported by C. M. Wilmeth. 

A state meeting, deduced from report of T. M. Sweeney 
to Gospel Advocate. 

A “meeting” was “invited to Waco’—G. A., Nov. 1872. 

A “Convention” at Plano, Dec. 1873. (Add-Ran Catalog, 
1874.) “Delegates from different parts of the state.” 

Also Christian Preacher, Feb. 1880, refers to this. 

“State Meeting, fully organized,’ R. M. Gano, Chairman; 
J. J. Williamson, Secretary. Committees, reports, etc. 
Detailed in Christian Courier 1-23-03 by R. C. Horn. 

Dallas. Mentioned by R. Clark in Courier, 6-5-19. 

Dallas. Mentioned in Christian Preacher. 


“STATE MEETINGS” REPORTED BY C. MCPHERSON 


Thorp Spring. 

Waxahachie. 

Bonham. 

Fort Worth, Dr. Thomas Moore, Waco, ‘“‘the Board.” C. 
M. Wilmeth, Evangelist. 

Ennis, Dr. Thomas Moore, Waco, “the Board.” C. M. Wil- 
meth, Evangelist. 

Bryan, W. C. Dimmit, Sherman, Treasurer. F. S. Young, 
Evangelist. 

Sherman, W. C. Dimmit, Treasurer. F. S. Young, Evan- 
gelist. 

Austin, W. K. Homan, Chairman. Texas Christian Mis- 
slonary Society organized. A. J. Bush, Cor. Sec. 


ANNUAL MEETINGS OF THE TEXAS CHRISTIAN MISSIONARY 


1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
heh 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 


1896 
1897 
1898 


SOCIETY KNOWN AS THE “TEXAS CHRISTIAN 
MISSIONARY CONVENTION” 


Dallas, Attempt at coalescence, failed. 

Waco. 

Fort Worth, Add-Ran College received from the Clarks. 

Taylor. 

Dallas. 

Dallas. 

Terrell. 

Hillsboro, A. O. Riall, pastor-host. 

Gainesville, Henry B. Kane, of Palestine, President; J. W. 
Holsapple, pastor-host, became Cor. Sec. 

Austin (State C. E. Convention in San Antonio). 

Waco, in Add-Ran Chapel. 

McKinney. 
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1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 


1906 
1907 
1908 


1909 
1910 


TNE 


LOL? 
1913 
1914 


1915 
1916 
Vy 
1918 
L919 
1920 
Poer 
1922 
1923 


1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 


1935 
1936 
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Fort Worth, Add-Ran barely saved. 

Paris, J. A. Clark’s last convention. 

Waco. 

Dallas. 

Mineral Wells, Juliette Fowler Homes launched. 

Greenville. 

Waco, S. K. Hallman, Pres. (changed from El] Paso on 
account of railway rates). 

Waxahachie, J. W. Holsapple, Pres. 

Fort Worth, A. E. Ewell, Pres. 

ore Spring, in old Add-Ran buildings, E. M. Waits, 

res. 

Corsicana, J. T. Ogle, Pres. 

Dallas, G. A. Faris, Pres. T. C. U. move to Fort Worth 
announced. 

Fort Worth, Wm. A. Wilson, Pres. Inspected the new site 
Otel es U: 

Houston, EF. C. Mobley, Pres. 

San Angelo, F. D. Kershner, Pres. 

Gainesville, E. S. Bledsoe of Temple, Pres. Men and Mil- 
lions Movement launched. 

Dallas (Central), T. F. Weaver, Pres. 

Waco, Harry Mason, Vernon, Pres. 

Austin, Judge Jesse F. Holt, Sherman. 

Sherman, H. K. Pendleton, Houston. 

Paris, S. J. McFarland. 

Galveston, Will H. Evans, New Constitution adopted. 

Wichita Falls, Will H. Evans. 

San Antonio, Chalmers McPherson. 

Fort Worth (First), John W. Kerns, T. C. U. Jubilee on 
the campus. 

Waxahachie, R. Houston Foster. 

Abilene, A. J. Bush, Jr. 

Dallas (East), Harry H. Rogers. 

Houston, Mike H. Thomas. 

Greenville, H. C. Garrison. 

Breckenridge, Clifford S. Weaver. 

Austin, L. D. Anderson. 

Wichita Falls, Harry Hines. 

T. C. U. College buildings, Harry Hines. 

T. C. U. College and University Church, L. N. D. Wells. 

Temple, Harry G. Knowles (changed from Palestine on 
account of the war situation). 

San Angelo, Leo Johnston. 

Austin, Roy C. Snodgrass. 
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19837 Waco, Clyde Tomlinson. 

1988 Oak Cliff, Dallas, W. C. Morro. 
1939 Wichita Falls, C. A. Johnson. 

1940 Harlingen, Thurman Morgan. 

1941 Breckenridge, Lewis Ackers. 

1942 Houston, Floyd Leggitt. 

1943 Fort Worth (First), Roy H. Biser. 
1944 Waco, Central, Floyd Allen Bash. 
1945 Omitted on account of the War. 
1946 Dallas, East, Hallie G. Gantz. 

1947 Fort Worth (First), Elmer D. Henson. 
1948 Amarillo, Lester Rickman. 

1949 Waco, Ewart Wyle. 

1950 San Antonio, Nimmo Goldston. 
1951 Dallas, East, Colby D. Hall. 

1952 Houston, Ken. Hay. 

1953 Lubbock, D. W. McElroy. 

1954 Fort Worth, W. A. Welsh. 


Some of the Conventions are memorable for stages of growth 
and other features. Let us hurriedly review some of these. 

Naturally the 1886 Convention in Austin is epochal for its 
adoption of the policy of efficient organization for evangeliza- 
tion, as told in Chapter XII. The 1889 meeting in Fort Worth 
is a notable landmark. For there, the Clark brothers, Addison 
and Randolph, with their venerable father, appeared and for- 
mally donated to the brotherhood the school which they had 
founded and nurtured into life. What an opportunity! What 
a responsibility! What a chain of history that started!? With 
that gift, came also, into the life of the Brotherhood two per- 
sonalities that proved of great value, Major J. J. Jarvis and 
his wife, Mrs. Ida Van Zandt Jarvis. He became Chairman of 
the Trustees of Add-Ran. His story is told in Hall’s History of 
T. C. U. She became the President of the Texas Christian 
Women’s Missionary Society and a leader for years. Both of 
them founded Jarvis College. 

Parenthetically, let us remark that the year 1895 was a 
notable Convention year in Texas. For the first time the na- 
tional Convention of the Brotherhood was held in Texas, in 
Dallas. That saw initiation of the Disciples’ missionary program 
in Mexico.? 

*J. W. Holsapple gives an eye witness account of this scene in Auto- 


biography of an Octogenarian, p. 55 cir. 
*For this story see Chapter XIV. 
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The Austin Convention in 1896 had a unique feature. The 
state Christian Endeavor Convention met in San Antonio, im- 
mediately following, and arrangements were made with the rail- 
roads for the use of one round-trip ticket, to take in both con- 
ventions, at a reduced rate. It swelled the attendance of both 
Conventions, and engendered a large amount of enthusiasm. The 
same plan had operated the previous year as between Gaines- 
ville and Fort Worth. J. W. Holsapple tells of his personal ex- 
perience with these combination trips. (/bid., pp. 55, 72.) Per- 
sonally, the McKinney 1898 meeting was notable, for the Add- 
Ran Glee Club sang there under the direction of the beloved 
Prof. Hamner, and I was in it. The Fort Worth 1899 meeting 
was the time when the Add-Ran Trustees were meeting in crisis 
sessions trying to see their way clear to continue the operation 
of the school. Mineral Wells, 1903, is the occasion when the 
benefaction of Mrs. Juliette Fowler was announced and the 
church assumed the responsibility of conducting the Orphans 
Home. The 1908 gathering at Thorp Spring was quite unusual 
in the place, with all of its sentiments, the style of living, some- 
what encamping, and the close fellowship thereby. This was 
during the period when Addison and Randolph were conducting 
the Add-Ran Jarvis (Junior) College on the old campus. One 
group of former students at Thorp Spring, headed by Ellsworth 
Faris, hiked all the way from Waco to Thorp Spring, as a cele- 
bration. 


Dallas, 1910, was the occasion of announcing to the world 
that the T. C. U. Trustees had decided to move T. C. U. to Fort 
Worth. There was much surprise, especially on the part of many 
old students who were living in Dallas. Fort Worth, 1911, saw 
the laying of the Corner stone of the new administration Build- 
ing of T. C. U. in the Johnson grass pasture on the hill, and 
heard the first call for funds for the erection of Clark Hall. 


Gainesville was the inauguration of active work on the Men 
and Millions Movement, with the General Director, Abe Cory, in 
charge. They did Texas the compliment of making the initial 
eall at our convention. H. W. Stark and Mrs. Ida Van Zandt 
Jarvis were the first subscribers. 

In the early years entertainment was provided, full and 
free, in the homes of the local members, as was the case in all 
conventions in those days. Most people were not yet “hotel 
broke.”’ As Conventions became larger and larger the ‘‘Harvard 
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plan” was popularized: free bed and breakfast. Gradually, after 
about 1900, the delegates came to expect to pay their own way 
at the hotel, or in homes at a low rate for room only; except, of 
course, those invited into homes by friends. In these latter days 
the question is to find a city with sufficient hotel accommoda- 
tions. This requirement rules out many of the towns that enter- 
tained the convention prior to 1919. The effort to settle the Con- 
vention permanently at one place is told in Chapter XIII. The 
financing of the convention, at first largely placed on the local 
committees, has gradually come to be covered by a delegate’s fee 
of One Dollar. Some years this has left a deficit, but it goes on 
easily these latter days without anyone feeling a burden. The 
State Secretary of the Missionary Society is designated as the 
Treasurer, as having an office and being permanent. 

The early conventions were exceedingly democratic and un- 
skilled in their handling of affairs. The way they raised the 
support of the missionary program is an illustration of this un- 
developed technic. J. W. Holsapple (Autobiography of an Octo- 
genarian, p. 55), in describing the Convention in Fort Worth, 
1889, says :4 


That was a great convention in many ways. They took 
pledges and cash in those days for missionary purposes. I 
had never before witnessed such giving. After they had 
taken several offerings, A. McLean arose to address the 
Convention on foreign missions and said: ‘‘Brethren, you 
have taken enough collections already, I am not going to 
take an offering for foreign missions.” But at the close of 
the finest missionary address some of us had ever heard, 
one brother arose and asked Bro. McLean if he would con- 
sent for us to take an offering for his work. He consented, 
fae a cash offering of nearly two thousand dollars was 
taken. 


As the agencies increased these calls became conflicting and 
less effective. It was obviously an inefficient method, since so 
small a portion of the people were present. I recall a shocking 
confirmation of this theory in the 1911 Convention at Fort 
Worth. I was designated by the Trustees to make a call for 
pledges to start the campaign for erection of Clark Hall. I pre- 
pared slides of the Clarks, the old buildings and such, and 
pressed hard for pledges, in amounts of a hundred and thou- 
sand; the response was disappointingly meager. J. O. Shelburne, 
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“a whiz at money raising,” tried the same tactics the next day, 
for Texas Missions, with a similar result. We then made a check 
of the personnel of those audiences, and discovered that the 
people who had enough to give more than a hundred dollars to 
anything were simply not in the attendance. This and similar 
experiences led to the adoption of a By-Law providing that no 
offerings be taken in the Convention, other than an evening 
collection which goes to the expense of handling the Convention 
itself. 

Oh, the multitude of “special features,” and happy memories 
that crowd in when we think over these Convention experiences! 
Each one will recall his own. 


There is the Convention music, and the music leaders. The 
list is long—we dare not start it. Except for groups. The T. C. U. 
Glee Club in 1897 has been mentioned. And in many another, 
succeeded in recent years by the Brite College Quartet, and the 
T. C. U. Choral Club. The first mention we observe of the Jarvis 
College Singers is at the Paris Convention in 1919. They have 
missed few Conventions since that day. 


Then there are the Literature Booths, both the Missionary 
Display and the Christian Board books. In the former we recall 
Mrs. Terry King, during her stay in Indianapolis, coming always 
to the Conventions of her home state. Mrs. McMaster was usual- 
ly to be found at this booth also. One personality represented 
the Christian Board of Publication so long and so well, none 
could forget him. And who would ever want to. “Brother W. B. 
Clemmer” of the glad hand and ready sales talk. He “retired” 
several years ago and still comes annually with vigor. 


Chalmers McPherson attended every State Convention as 
long as he lived (died September, 1927). Perhaps his charac- 
teristization of his first “State Meeting” (1879) describes one 
of the most precious features of all these gatherings: “We met 
and preached and sang and prayed, and loved one another, and 
went to our fields of work the better for the experience.’®> That 
spirit of loving trusting brotherliness is worth all these conven- 
tions cost. 


* Disciples of Christ in Texas, p. 28. 
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CHAPTER XXI 


The Lectureships 


VEN THE MOST CASUAL STUDENT of the Movement must be 
impressed with the high intellectual level of the founders 
of it, and at the same time with the low educational level 

of the bulk of its preachers in the second and third generations, 
when the mass of the population was in the frontier woods. Also 
obvious, is the intellectual appeal of the plea as over against the 
over-emotionalized preaching which prevailed on the frontier. 
As the first flush of the Movement was followed by a more 
settled policy, the importance of education came into recogni- 
tion, as all know. Attention has already been called to the stream 
of well educated preachers which was flowing from Bethany 
College to the West as early as the 1850’s and 1860’s, and the 
general increase in the numbers of such prepared ministers. 


These men with more developed intellectual interest and with 
desire to keep up with the thought of the day desired to sharpen 
their study habits ‘‘as iron sharpeneth iron.” They felt the need 
of a meeting of ministers to discuss the thought of the day, in 
addition to the Conventions where attention centered on organi- 
zation and promotion. 


Out of this desire was born the “Lectureships,” as they were 
known in several states. (A similar gathering, nation-wide, was 
called the “Congress.’”’) Several graduates of Bethany College 
initiated the strongest of these, in Missouri. Their discussions 
were of unusually high order, and they were published in book 
form for the years 1882-1891 under the title The Missouri Chris- 
tian Lectures. 


It was following this pattern, no doubt, that the Texas Chris- 
tian Lectureship was established. C. McPherson in Disciples of 
Christ in Texas (p. 145) tells the story: 


A. J. Bush, J. B. Sweeney and the writer chanced to 
meet in the depot ...and in a conversation of an hour or so, 
developed the plan of the Lectureship. They constituted 
themselves into a program and arranged one, writing to J. T. 
Toof, pastor of the Commerce Street Church, requesting 
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the privilege of announcing the first meeting to be held 
there. This request was granted; the meeting assembled and 
the Lectureship was born. 


After giving a list of places and “‘chief lectures” (twenty-two 
for the twenty-nine years), he completes his history of it by: 


Prior to the 1916 Lectureship, a question of abandoning 
the annual gatherings was agitated. A motion to that effect 
was offered during that session. The attendance was small, 
not more than thirty being in attendance. The vote on the 
resolution was a tie and the Chairman, Cephas Shelburne, 
gave the deciding vote which sent the Lectureship into ob- 
livion. Perhaps it had accomplished its task. 


But Brother Mack misjudged. He committed the common 
error of covering too much territory in his word “oblivion.” The 
process of the Phoenix still operates. For the very year in which 
he (probably) wrote those words, plans were under way for the 
revival of the Lectureship. The Brite College of the Bible admin- 
istration was not willing for this intellectual stimulus to the 
preachers’ thinking to subside. So the ministers of the state 
were invited to be the guests of Brite College in a series of lec- 
tures by S. Parks Cadman in 1919. Cadman was then one of 
the most attractive lecturers to preachers in America. He had 
just been serving as a preacher to Uncle Sam’s soldiers on the 
Mexican border. Brite College spent $750 in putting on that 
lectureship. J. B. Holmes was having an annual conference of 
his twenty or more evangelists of the State Board, and he com- 
bined with us and brought all of them in. Besides these twenty- 
two and a few from Fort Worth and Dallas, only two preachers 
attended. So, Brite College charged off the $750 to experience 
and made a study of the situation for future reference. 


It was recalled that during the days of its decline the Texas 
preachers had been listening to themselves talk. Indeed, at one 
meeting of the program committee it was suggested that the best 
way to insure the attendance of the preachers was to put every 
one of them on the program. That proved a fallacy. It resulted 
in a series of scattered speeches, unrelated, and leaving little de- 
posit. A new type of program was adopted, more in the form 
of a school. Several series of lectures were projected, running 
an hour a day for the four days, to be given by faculty members 
and others, recognized as somewhat authoritative in the field. 
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The 11 A. M. period was used by a Visiting Lecturer. The fi- 
nancing was provided by a fee of $1.25 (later $1.00). Under the 
urging and cooperation of Perry Gresham (he had just grad- 
uated from Brite College and was the University Church min- 
ister) this plan was put into operation, in 1933, and it prospered. 


Later, in the 1940’s, three Lectureships have been funded. 
The McFadin Lectureship was inaugurated in 19438, by the 
McFadin Ministerial Loan Fund. They had money out at in- 
terest and the Secretary, Kenneth Hay, suggested and the Trus- 
tees voted, that $300 a year be devoted to a Lectureship, through 
Brite College of the Bible. That same year, the East Dallas 
Christian Church allocated the sum of $500 a year to provide 
the L. N. D. Wells Lectureship, in honor of their long-time min- 
ister. Another was added in 1950. The Oreon E.. Scott Lecture 
series was funded by the Oreon E. Scott Foundation of St. Louis, 
Mo., to provide annually, an outstanding lecturer on “Crucial 
Current, National, and International Issues from a Christian 
Point of View.” 


All three are open to the public, especially designed for Dis- 
ciple ministers. The McFadin is provided by Brite College, the 
two others by T. C. U. 


Every year there are numerous committee and Board meet- 
ings during the Ministers’ Week. Some years special occasions 
make the Week more districtly memorable. For instance, 1939 
was the celebration of the Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the 
Opening of Brite College of the Bible. The 1987 session was 
utilized to celebrate the 80th Birthday of Dr. Clinton Lock- 
hart, with a Banquet and appropriate appreciation speeches 
and presentations. 

It may be observed that in the first period of the Lecture- 
ships, up to 1916, only Disciples were used as Guest Lecturers. 
These were certainly the outstanding scholars of the Brother- 
hood. Since that date more than fifteen scholars outside the 
Disciples’ ranks have been used, but more Disciples than others. 

Let us look at the entire series, with the names of the Guest 
Lecturers. 


* This list up to 1916 is given in McPherson, a 146, and Holsapple, Auto- 
biography, p. 50. 
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1888 
1889 


1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
hss) 


TEXAS DISCIPLES 


THE TEXAS CHRISTIAN LECTURESHIPS 


Dallas, Commerce Street 
Dallas (These are called ‘Christian Workers’ 
Conference” in Texas Missions, 1912, p. 13) 


Dallas, Pearl and Bryan St. Church 

W ACOs. cree eae, | ee B. B. Tyler, Lecturer 
THOrp SPrinei ee eee ee J. B. Briney 
Waxahachi Gamer 1p alee ee J. H. Garrison 
AUStinig ae kh ee) ei Se H..R. Pritchard 
COrsicanaw see. se eee 

BOnnaT Nee, 1 oe Pee 

Fort: WOrths: ooo 

Waxanachlopnss tase mere tree J. W. McGarvey 
Greenville Une ei a Charles Louis Loos 
Taylor Ae ty SU ee ae F. D. Power 

Waco 4 eae ae Herbert L. Willett 
Weatherford isa aha Burris A. Jenkins 
Cleburneness stan ae J. W. McGarvey 
Temples... 40.4 eee D. R. Dungan 
Denton... eee Hiram Van Kirk 
Palestin@s ce eee ee Hall L. Calhoun 
‘Abilene oe em ne een Clinton Lockhart 
Waco ee 2 eae ans Hall L. Calhoun 
DallassAwicinme wee game ¢ Charles S. Medbury 
Sherman iiyetec eps ee ee E. L. Powell 
Denton: ieee eae B. A. Abbott 
Loneview ae ee eee R. H. Crossfield 
Forte Worthiek eee eee Peter Ainslie 
Weaxahachien ieicaenten George H. Coombs 
V CYNON Wa a eee, eee ee eee A. B. Philliputt 
EKortzworthi.. ee = 6 ce ee ee 41 Texas ministers 
Brite College, Sponsor.......... S. Parks Cadman 


(Mid-Winter) Ministers Conference or Ministers’ Week 
Day: In Brite College of the Bible 
Evening: In University Christian Church 
1934 W. C. Morro, E. C. Boynton, Roy C. Snodgrass, Bert 
Wilson. 


Free lodging in dormitories. 21 attended. 


1935 H. O. Pritchard, Colby D. Hall, E. W. McDiarmid, Gra- 
ham Frank, L. N. D. Wells, A. L. Porterfield. 

1936 W.E. Garrison, George V. Moore, E. W. McDiarmid, W. 
C. Morro, C. Lockhart, L. D. Anderson, R. C. Snodgrass, 
Graham Frank, Harry G. Knowles. 


Plans started: seminars, morning, afternoons free. 
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1937 


1938 


1939 


1940 


1941 


1942 


1943 
1944 


1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 


1951 
1952 


1953 


The Lectureships 


Wm. Adams Brown, Albert W. Palmer, Dr. C. L. Pickett, 
L. D. Anderson, W. C. Morro, E. W. McDiarmid, C. D. 
Hall, L. D. Fallis, M. E. Sadler. 

Charles Clayton Morrison, Stephen J. Corey, Hugh Mc- 
Lellan, W. C. Morro, C. Lockhart, W. V. Roosa, L. D. 
Fallis, L. N. D. Wells, Frank Garrett. 

Clarence E. Lemmon, L. D. Anderson, J. H. Dougherty, 
L. D. Fallis, A. L. Porterfield, E. A. Elliott, Sterling 
Brown. 

M. Howard Fagin, S. M. Masih, C. W. Longan, F. W. 
Warren, L. N. D. Wells, W. C. Morro, Graham Frank, C. 
Lockhart. 

Dean Luther A. Weigle, W. C. Parry, L. O. Leet, O. L. 
Shelton, Kelly O’Neal, W. V. Roosa, C. D. Hall, M. E. 
Sadler. 

A. W. Fortune, Russell Dicks, Clarence Burch, E. D. 
Fallis, Perry Gresham, C. K. Holsapple, W. C. Morro, 
M. E. Sadler. 


MINISTERS’ WEEK: T. C. U. and Brite College of the Bible 


Rollo R. May, Edwin McNeill Poteat, et al. 
Halford EK. Luccock, C. W. Longman, R. E. Snodgrass, 
et al. 


Walter W. Van Kirk, Homer Carpenter, et al. 

Nels S. Ferre, Samuel Guy Inman, et al. 

George A. Buttrick, Hampton Adams, C. O. Hawley, Wm. 

L. Reed. 

Harold Cooke Phillips, Gaines M. Cook, Harry C. Munro, 

Noel L. Keith. 

M. E. Sadler, Granville Walker, Roy Snodgrass, W. A. 

Welsh, A. L. DeGroot, George Fowler. 

Charles Clayton Morrison, James W. Clarke, Glenn Routt. 

ae Dean Merriman Cunnigim (for Dean Liston 
ope). 

Robert James McCracken, Roswell Barnes, Robert G. 

Storey, William L. Reed. 
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CHAPTER XXII 


Texas Disciples as Foreign Missionaries 


ERSONS WHO SPEND THEIR LIVES, or a portion thereof, as 
missionaries on a foreign field are among those whom we 
greatly “delight to honor.” These young people came up 

through the several activity lines of local churches, so, no one 
particular chapter in this book can claim them; hence we devote 
this special chapter to the foreign missionaries who originated 
in Texas. 


It must necessarily be condensed. In undertaking this task, 
I remind myself of a presiding officer in a Convention (A. Mc- 
Lean or F. M. Rains, for example) presenting to the gathered 
thousands of Disciples, a group of Foreign Missionaries at home 
on furlough. Each missionary, having invested years and years 
of toil and devotion to his field, is given “two minutes” to tell 
the story. How unfair! How disappointing! Yet, how neces- 
sary. And so, here. Yet in doing it, “I feel lower’n a mole.”’ 


Because of this limitation of space, the information here 
given must consist largely of the Texas background and school- 
ing and the location and time of the foreign service. For more 
full information the reader is referred to United Christian Mis- 
sionary series of booklets, They Went to India, — to China, 
— to Africa, — to Latin America, and Biography Sets on other 
lands. The following data has been checked by these sources. 


MISS OLIVIA BALDWIN, M. D., grew up and was educated in 
Illinois, but went from Texas to India in 1889. Her father was 
President of Sam Houston State Normal, where she taught for 
a while. She served as Organizer for the Texas C.W.B.M. be- 
tween her terms, in about 1898. 


FRANK C. BUCK came from Knoxville, Illinois, to T. C. U. in 
1904, after having graduated from Knox College, and attended 
Chicago Theological and Drake. He received his B. A. in 1905, 
M. A. 1906, and went in 1907 to China. After six years of work 
in Luchowfu, especially among boys, he married his boyhood 
sweetheart, Miss Van Cleave. She was trained in the education 
field. They served there with success until the outbreak of 
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World War I. Returning to the United States, they went into 
home missionary work with the Congregational Church in the 
Western states. 


KENNETH BONHAM, B. A., T. C. U., 1926; M. D., U. of Texas. 
Grew up in Texas, though born across the line in Louisiana. 
His father, R. H. Bonham, graduated from Add-Ran in 1884, 
was co-founder of the short-lived Patroon College (1893-97) in 
Shelby County. Kenneth went to India in 1932, where he was 
the doctor in charge of the hospital and dispensary at Damoh, 
and cared for a large family of boys in the boarding school. 
During a furlough from 1938 he served in Phillips University 
as director of health and professor of missions. 


This service was repeated beginning 1952. 


ESTHER SHEPPARD BONHAM, B. A., T. C. U., 1927, was the 
daughter of Professor Sheppard of the faculty of Drake U., who, 
on his retirement, settled at Weslaco, in the Rio Grande Valley. 
The Bonhams were a “campus couple” in T. C. U., and went 
together to India in 1932. Esther was very influential among 
the women and beloved by them. She shared the responsibilities 
with Kenneth in the school and hospital, especially during the 
years when material, equipment and assistants were so scarce. 
They returned to India in 1945, and are on furlough again in 
1952. 


Miss NONA BOEGEMAN, B. A., T. C. U., 1908, grew up in the 
church at Hillsboro and came to T. C. U. with a missionary pas- 
sion in her soul. She reached India in December, the same year 
she graduated from college, 1908. There she taught in the school 
connected with the orphanage at Mahoba. When she came home 
on her first furlough in 1914, she found her aged and ailing 
parents in need of her services. So she remained in Hillsboro 
and taught school until her death in 1942. 

GEORGE CHERRYHOMES, T. C. U., B. 8S. 1937, B. D. 1939, is a 
Texan “from away back.’ One of his progenitors, Roderick 
Rawlins, came to Texas in 1836, and with a group of relatives, 
founded the community of Lancaster; then in 1846 established 
the Christian Church at Lancaster. George’s mother was a stu- 
dent at Add-Ran College in the Thorp Spring days. He grew 
up in Jacksboro and during his High School days decided to be 
a preacher. It was after his graduation and a pastorate at 
Mineola that he volunteered for the foreign work. During 
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World War II he studied the Chinese language in Yale and Cal- 
ifornia and went with his bride to China. There they served 
during the hectic days of the Japanese invasion and were com- 
pelled by the Communists’ occupation to leave China. 


MARY MARGARET KENNEDY CHERRYHOMES was the daughter 
of missionaries, the Paul Kennedys in the Philippines. She grad- 
uated from Phillips University, and attended T. C. U. in the 
summer of 1948 when she and George were preparing for China. 
She went from China to the Philippines to have her first child; 
George had a hard time reaching her. When they sailed for 
America they left from the two countries separately, and met 
again on the T. C. U. campus. 


In 1951, the United Society joined the British Churches of 
Christ in supporting the mission station in Thailand (Siam), 
because the economic situation in England had greatly dimin- 
ished the ability of the British brethren to continue the support. 
Mr. and Mrs. George Cherryhomes were appointed to that field 
and reached there in the summer of 1952. 


Miss VIDA ELLIOTT came to T. C. U. from the South Dallas 
Christian Church, determined from the first to be a missionary. 
She majored in Sociology, and is one of the rare cases of a mis- 
sionary attaining the goal of a Ph. D. degree (U. of Minnesota) 
during the years of her service. She remained in America in 
the years 1934-39. During this interim she served as Secretary 
of Young People’s work in the women’s organization. She is now 
serving on the Faculty of the Burgess Memorial School for girls 
in Bilaspur. She was instrumental in having Miss Prosona Shah 
come to T. C. U. for the year 1949-50. 


Miss LUCILE EUBANK went from the Denton church in 1901 
to work in the mission at Monterrey, Mexico, when that station 
was young and the difficulties were onerous. She was prized 
by her fellow missionaries, while she served, until 1904. 


ELLSWORTH E. FARIS was the first of Texas’ gifts to the 
foreign mission field. (Dr. Olivia Baldwin had gone eight years 
earlier, but she was reared and educated in Illinois.) Ellsworth 
was born in Texas, the son of a prominent preacher, G. A. Faris, 
the second editor of the Christian Courier. He was educated in 
Add-Ran College at Thorp Spring, B. A., 1895. He was won to 
become a Student Volunteer under the influence of a convention 
in Fort Worth. He and Dr. Harry Biddle were the founders 
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of the Belgian Congo Disciple Mission in 1897. He made a writ- 
ten Language of the spoken tongue of the Bantu tribes. The 
African fever compelled him to return in 1904. Here he dis- 
tinguished himself as a scholar of wide reputation, especially 
in Sociology. After teaching in T. C. U. and the University of 
Iowa, he went to the University of Chicago, earned his Ph. D. 
degree and became the Head of the Department of Sociology 
until his retirement in 1939. During the spring term of 1950, 
he served on the faculty of T. C. U. as Distinguished Professor. 


BESSIE HOMAN FARIS became the bride of Ellsworth Faris 
in 1901, on his first furlough. They had grown up as friends; 
she was the daughter of another prominent Texas preacher, and 
the first editor of the Christian Courter, W. K. Homan. Their 
eldest son was born in Africa, but died in Waco. Their other 
sons have become distinguished scholars. Mrs. Bessie Homan 
died when her boys were just about grown. Mr. Faris married 
in 1941, Mrs. Ruth Greenly Wells; they live in Lake Forest, 
near Chicago. 


GARLAND S. FARMER, B. A. Phillips, 1941; B. D. Yale, 1945, 
is the son of a Texas preacher, G. H. Farmer. He and his wife 
went to Puerto Rico in 1946 and soon got into the language and 
responsibilities. He has served as Treasurer of the Mission and 
on the administrative Committee. 


JOE A. FOWLER, B. A., T. C. U., 1926; M. D., Tennessee, and 
his wife THELMA COLLINS, B. 8., T. C. U., 1925, a Medical Tech- 
nician, both went to Africa about 1930, the depression period. 
After a short term of service they returned to practice medicine 
in Kileen, Texas. 


Mrs. BERTHA MASON FULLER (Mrs. J. H.) served three terms 
in Mexico. Her story is told in Chapter XIV as a part of the 
Mexican Mission. One feature may be added: She was a college 
student again in Brite College of the Bible, during 1951-52, 
candidate for the Master’s degree. Her chief motivation, besides 
her insatiable thirst for knowledge, is her determination to 
write and publish a biography of her preacher-father, J. C. 
Mason. 


J. H. FULLER married Bertha Mason in December, 1907, just 
as she resigned her position as Corresponding Secretary of the 
Texas C. W. B. M. They spent the next three years (1908-11) 
as missionaries in Monterrey, Mexico. They supervised the work 
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of evangelism in that district; he had charge of the school there, 
and served as pastor of the English-speaking congregation. After 
their return to the states he was pastor in Oak Cliff and Rose- 
mont, Dallas, then they moved to Little Rock, Arkansas. She 
was Secretary of the women’s work as he was Secretary of the 
Arkansas Christian Missionary Society. 


Miss PEARL GIBBONS, a native Texan, was educated in 
T. C. U. (1909-11) and the College of Missions, taught English 
in the People’s Institute at Piedras Negras about 1912, and 
did some Protestant orphanage work in 1914. She became a 
regular missionary under the Disciples Board in 1918. This work 
was moved to Agualcilientes in 1919, where she headed the Or- 
phanage. By 1928 the Orphanage and Girls’ school had a new 
dormitory, a Jubilee gift with sixty girls and three missionaries. 
She proved to be very skillful in rescuing orphans who came 
from deplorable circumstances. Her girls were devoted to her 
and called her “mother.” More lately she has served as the 
matron of Hope Hospital in Aguascalientes, the only medical in- 
stitution of the Disciples in Mexico. 


MERRIT L. HOBLIT obtained his education and his religious 
background in Illinois, but he went from Texas as a missionary 
just across the border from El Paso to Juarez to begin mission- 
ary work in Mexico, as told in Chapter XIV. 


Miss LEONA Hoop, B. A., T. C. U., ’23, attended earlier, Sam 
Houston Normal at Huntsville. She has spent most of her mis- 
sionary career at the Mexican Christian Institute in San An- 
tonio. She is gentle of spirit, and deeply devoted to the Cause. 
In recent years she has been serving on the faculty of Hazel 
Green Academy in Kentucky. 


Mrs. IDA TOBIN HOPPER was reared in the Central Christian 
Church of Austin, educated at the University of Texas, one year, 
T. C. U., B. A., 1928, and the College of Missions, M. A. In 
1924 she married Rex Hopper, and in 1926 they went as mis- 
sionaries to Paraguay. During their five years in that field 
they were on the faculty of Colegio International in Ascuncion. 
Returning to Austin in 1931 with their two small boys, they 
studied again in the University of Texas, where each of them 
earned the Ph. D. degree. His was in the field of Sociology, and 
hers in History. He was on the faculty there, meanwhile. Later 
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they moved to New York City where he is on the faculty of 
Brooklyn College. 

GEORGE HORTON AND CONSTANCE SMITH HORTON are both 
graduates of T. C. U., he B. A. ’25, she B. A. ’26. He gained his 
M. D. degree in the University of Texas Medical College in Gal- 
veston, his home town. Her home was Sinton, Texas. They 
served at Wema, Belgian Congo, first from 1931, then after a 
furlough to look after his parents in Galveston, again 1937- 
1941. Her health required their return. He is an associate in 
the Danforth Clinic in Texas City. 

JOSEPH BOONE HUNTER, B. A., Transylvania; M. A., Vander- 
bilt, was a Texas boy from Allen, where his widowed mother 
raised a large family of devoted Christian children. He served 
as a Y.M.C.A. worker and chaplain in France during World 
War I, and out of his experience became a strong opponent of 
the war system. In 1920 he went to Japan under the U.C.M.S., 
where he became quite influential with students and cultured 
young men. There, too, he married Miss Mary Cleary, a Metho- 
dist missionary, a graduate of Ohio Wesleyan, who after studied 
awhile in the University of Texas. During and after World 
War II the Hunters rendered valuable service in the problem 
of the American-born Japanese. After a pastorate in Little 
Rock, Arkansas, he became Professor of Bible in Lynchburg 
College. 

SAMUEL GUY INMAN AND BESSIE COX INMAN have been re- 
ported in Chapter XIV, as a part of the C.W.B.M. program. His 
unique contribution to the work of the Disciples is told there. 
That continued for ten years (1905-1915), when he was called 
to a wider field, as Executive Secretary of the Commission on 
Cooperation in Latin America. His career in this interdenom- 
inational field scarcely belongs to the scope of this book, except 
to remark that Inman was one of the several distinguished 
leaders in interdenominational affairs in the U.S.A., who were 
contributed by the Disciples of Christ. He is recognized as one 
of the best specialists in Latin American affairs, in both church 
and state problems. He was educated in Add-Ran, College of 
the Bible and Columbia University. His degrees are B. A., Co- 
lumbia University, L904 3 LSD Tae Wenl923: 


DR. (AND Mrs.) W. N. LEMMON was a practicing physician 
in Greenville, and an elder in the church there. He and Mrs. 
Lemmon went to the Philippines in 1909. He built up a hospital 
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in Manila and founded the nursing tarining there. Health con- 
ditions required their return to America in 1925. After three 
years in Brownfield, Texas, his health improved. He conducted 
a Clinic hospital in Dallas and more recently in Liberal, Kansas. 


EULALIA G. LUNA, a Latin American by birth, reared in 
Texas and serving in Texas, has made an outstanding contribu- 
tion to the development of his fellow Latin Americans through 
his service as Director of the Mexican Christian Institute in 
San Antonio. He was educated in T. C. U., B. A., 30; M. A.,.’32, 
majoring in Sociology. He did graduate work in other special 
schools and is recognized as a scholar of high rank, in sociology. 


Miss FANNIE MALONE grew up in Waxahachie and Dallas, as 
a school teacher, received her B. A. from Drake, 1918, M. A., 
Chicago University, 1925. She served under the Presbyterian 
Board in Aguascalientes, heading Colegio Morelos. This school 
afterward, 1919, came under the Disciples. She served in Mon- 
terrey from 1913 and in Piedras Negras in 1916. From 1923 to 
1931 she taught Spanish in Drake. Later she lived with her 
sister in Canyon, Texas. 


MIss RUTH MUSGRAVE, B. A., T. C. U., 1916, grew up in the 
church at Waxahachie, under the pastorate of Chalmers Mc- 
Pherson. He became her teacher in T. C. U. and Brite College 
of the Bible and her counselor. After one year in the College of 
Missions, she went to Africa as a missionary teacher. Irresist- 
ably friendly and bubbling over with the joy of living she has 
awakened the minds and spirits of the African children all these 
years to the Christian faith and life. She will be retiring, re- 
luctantly, soon. 


Dr. FRED NORRIS AND Mrs. HOPE NorrRIS came from Houston 
where they imbibed the spirit of Christian Endeavor. Fred grad- 
uated from T. C. U., B. A., 1921, and received the M. D. from 
the University of Texas. They served in Mexico and Puerto Rico 
for several years, then settled down in Washington, D. C., with 
the Department of Pure Foods and Drugs. There they have 
continued their missionary spirit all these years. This is evi- 
denced by the number of young people they have inspired and 
directed into Christian service. Among these may be mentioned 
Ralph Palmer, on his way to Japan, and Glenn Mann in the 
Chaplaincy. 
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RALPH T. PALMER of Oxnard, Cal., came to T. C. U. by way 
of the Ninth Street Christian Church, Washington, D. C., re- 
ceived his B. A., 1948, and B. D. from Brite College of the Bible 
in 1950. 


MARY MAXINE JONES PALMER, B. A., T. C. U., grew up in 
Quanah, later in Oak Cliff, made her mark among the students 
as a song leader and general inspirer in T. C. U. before she be- 
came Mrs. Palmer. The couple, after some specialized training, 
sailed for Japan August 26, 1952, where they are serving. 


Miss KATHERINE SCHUTZE of Marfa graduated from T. C. U., 
B. A., 1927, and was ordained to the foreign Missionary work 
at the Bloys Camp meeting in 1935. She studied in the College 
of Missions at New Haven and took the Master’s degree from 
Yale University in Chinese Religion and Government. On a 
scholarship she spent a year in Germany, Marburg University, 
and traveled in other European countries. Her missionary career 
has been unusually filled with transfers, travel and tragedy, the 
latter the result of wars. As a missionary in China during the 
Japanese invasion, she taught in Nanking, Hankow and Shang- 
hai, moving before the advancing Japanese armies with some 
tragic experiences. Finally, of course, she was compelled to re- 
turn to America. 


The years since her return have been crowded full of ex- 
periences, including study in Yale, teaching in Drake, and Hazel 
Green Academy and White Swan in the Yakima Indian Mission. 


Mrs. NELL SIMPSON SMILEY grew up about the campus of 
T. C. U. in Waco and Fort Worth, where her father was a printer 
and a preacher, and all the children were students. ‘‘The four 
Simpson sisters were musical and formed a quartet,” which was 
broken up when she became Mrs. Sloan. She was soon widowed 
and determined to follow the thought planted by Nona Boege- 
man in her childhood, to be a missionary. At the College of 
Missions she won her Master’s degree and went to India in 
1922. On the field she married Mr. Church Smiley and they 
served in Barela, Harda and Jubblepore. 

The rigors of climate and years of toil exacted a heavy toll 
on the health of the family. They had to extend their furlough 
in 1941. They lived in Fort Worth while he traveled for the 
Society, and the children were in T. C. U. and other schools. 
Their missionary experience and spirit were injected into the 
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Magnolia Avenue Church where they held membership and into 
many others which they contacted.... More recently he has ac- 
cepted a pastorate of the Broadmoor Church in Houston. While 
serving there, Mr. Swiley suddenly passed away, 1952. Mrs. 
Swiley resides in Fort Worth and works in the Magnolia Avenue 
Church. Their daughter, “Bettie,” has gone as a missionary to 
India, where she grew up. 


MIss HALLIE STRANGE came up in the rural church of Sachse 
and town church of Garland. She came to T. C. U., studied in 
Brite College, and earned the Missionary Diploma in 1921. That 
was the plan used at that period, for the preparation of mis- 
sionary candidates. With the B. A. from T. C. U., she went to 
the College of Missions and earned her M. A. in 1925. Her aim 
to go to Mexico was postponed by ill health, while she taught 
school in Texas and at the Mexican Christian Institute in San 
Antonio. She was happily able to go to Mexico in 1931. The 
depression required her to live in Texas for two years, 1933-35. 
On her return, she developed a rural project in the state of San 
Luis Potosi. Later she is in charge of a Casa de Hogar (house 
of a home), where girls may live in Christian environment and 
go to school, in Vanado, San Luis Potosi. 


AUSTIN MCRAVEN WARNER AND MRS. MARGARET WARNER 
from Bryan came to T. C. U., where he, with the B. M. (Amer- 
ican Conservatory of Music, 1940), took the B. A. from T. C. U. 
in 1947 and the B. D. from Brite College of the Bible in 1950. 
They tarried near for an additional year, while he served as an 
assistant for a Dallas church, and she completed her college 
work in T. C. U. in Religious Education. After some specialized 
training under the guidance of the U.C.M.S., they were accepted 
as candidates, and reached Japan in 1952. 


CATHERINE WISDOM from the church at Denton spent three 
years aS a missionary in San Luis Potosi, using her training and 
talents in music, dramatics and art to good effect. In 1926 she 
returned to Texas and taught school for a while on the T. C. U. 
Faculty (Spanish). Later married and became Mrs. Burnett. 


Some Foreign Born Missionaries, Trained in T. C. U. 


REUBEN AND ESTHER BATOON, brother and sister, are the 
children of Canuto Batoon, a native Missionary in the Philip- 
pines. They were brought to Texas, on the recommendation of 
our missionary there, Paul Kennedy, and were financed for three 
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years by the Men’s Club of the University Christian Church, 
Fort Worth. Reuben, the soul of sunshine, earned his B. A. in 
T. C. U., 1949, and his M. A. (in Religious Education); 1950: 
Esther prepared herself in Nursing, receiving in 1950 both the 
R. N. and B. A. degrees. They returned at once to their home 
field in the Philippines for service in the Mission of the U.C.M.S. 
Esther is teaching the nurses in that country and Reuben, after 
serving as a pastor for a year, was called to head up the inter- 
denominational Youth work of the Churches of Christ in the 
Philippines. 

ARTHURO MACIANAS CAMPIRANO was a school teacher in 
Mexico, who came to T. C. U. and graduated in 1933. He was a 
cultured gentleman. He returned to his native land for a teach- 
ing career on his own. He was never under a Board. 


NABUNDA ODA came to T. C. U. on the recommendation of 
Tom Young, veteran Disciple missionary in Japan (a schoolmate 
of Dean Hal’s). He worked in the T. C. U. Library, studied 
diligently, earned the B. A. in 1927 and returned immediately 
to his work in Japan. He soon became and still is the Principal 
or Dean of the Margaret K. Long Girls’ School in Tokyo. He has 
proved to be an outstanding leader in education in Japan. In 
1952 at the Melbourne Convention he was elected as a member 
of the Board of Directors of the World Convention of Churches 
of Christ. He made a visit to the T. C. U. campus in 1950 while 
on his return from the Buffalo World Convention. 


TADASHI TOMINAGA, like Mr. Oda, came to T.C.U. and earned 
the B. A. in 1929 and the M. R. E. in 1930. Also, he worked in 
the T. C. U. Library. He returned to his native country and 
since that time has served as the President of the U.C.M.S. 
School for Boys, named the Ayugama Guakim. 


Miss AYAKO OBANA was a native teacher on the faculty of 
the Margaret K. Long School in Tokyo, under the Deanship of 
Mr. Oda. 

She spent the years 1948-50 as a student in T. C. U. Her 
small body and large spirit endeared her to the students. From 
Japan she writes with enthusiasm of the “seven T. C. U. students 
now serving in Tokyo.” 


MISS PROSONO SHAH, after having been on the faculty of 
our Missionary School for Girls in Bilaspur, C. P., India, for 
several years, spent an academic year in T. C. U. (1949-50) 
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specializing in the field of Education. She wore the native In- 
dian garb gracefully and attractively. She returned to continue 
her teaching in the same school with our Texas girl, Miss Vida 
Elliott. 


FORMER FOREIGN MISSIONARIES ON THE T. C. U. FACULTY 


This is a list of names of teachers in T. C. U. who had had 
service on the foreign field: 

Mr. (and Mrs.) Clarence A. Burch, China, 1906-42; T. C. U. 
1942-52. Retired 1952. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. T. Cornelius, Mexico and San Antonio, 
191-3 Ge. Ge U:, 1947—. 

Dr. John (and Mrs.) Lord, Philippines, 1907-10; T. C. U., 
1920-49. 

Dr. (and Mrs.) Frank H. Marshall, Japan, 1896-99; T. C. U., 
1899-1906. 7 

Mr. (and Mrs.) Clifford Weaver, Japan, 1900-07; T. C. U., 
1916-19. 

Pneenetiesomiley, (India, 1921-45-11) G. U., 1945-47. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


Our Negro Brethren and Jarvis Christian 
College 


F THE NINETEEN MEMBERS of the “Oldest Christian Church 
in Texas,’’ five were Negroes. Their names were Nina, 
Pelina, Anderson, Lucinda and Hannah. That was in 1846, 

and, of course, these Negroes were slaves. But they were full- 
fledged members of the Old Liberty Church in Collin County.! 

It is common knowledge that, prior to their liberation, the 
slaves attended church and were members along with the whites. 
It is not so well known that their separation into congregations 
of their own, after the war, was of their own desire and design- 
ing. Without this separate organization they could never have 
developed the initiative and leadership of their own people, and 
without that, they could not have advanced so rapidly as they 
have done. 

For the Disciples, nationally, the American Christian Mis- 
sionary Society expressed its interest in the Negroes by resolu- 
tions as early as 1864 and by several provisions soon after.’ 
Among these were: employing of Samuel Lowery as an evange- 
list in several states, including Texas; the discovery and use of 
Preston Taylor as a leader among the Negroes; the organization 
in 1867 of a Convention of the Colored Churches, guided by 
Preston Taylor; and the establishment of several schools for 
Negroes, only one of which survived, Southern Christian Insti- 
tute at Edwards, Mississippi. In 1890 the A.C.M.S. tendered the 
responsibility for the Negro work to the C.W.B.M., and the 
women accepted it. They engaged as Director of the work, the 
same C. C. Smith (white) who was then in charge of the work 
for the A.C.M.S. 

In Texas, whatever state-wide guidance was given to the 
Negro churches came from the Women’s organization. It was 
they who initiated, encouraged and fostered the work. There 
were always some men and women who were fearful of it, some 


* For the whole story see Chapter III. 
? Minutes of the A.C.M.S., pp. 15, 16. 
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who opposed; yet many who were ready to aid. Some Negroes, 
too, were suspicious; but many more were eager to go forward. 
The earliest Disciple Negro congregation of which we have 
an authentic record is the True Vine Christian Church in Paris. 
It was organized under the leadership of Elder G. W. Crawford 
in 1881 with eight members. “They were met with obstacles 
and persecution, but realizing that the race is not to the strong 
but to those who endure, those few struggled on,” using such 
borrowed places for meeting as Gibbons High School, Gray Hall 
and Alhambra Theatre. Several pastors followed Elder Craw- 
ford, then in 1916 “Bro. H. G. Smith heard a cry from Mace- 
donia... felt our needs and cares and preached for us.” 


In 1920 we laid the foundations for-.our church; in 1921 
we made brick for our church which consisted of 60,000 
bricks. We made 12,000 of them out of the sand that came 
out of the ditch on the east side of the church....In Jan- 
uary, 1924, we had our first service in the auditorium. 
After this Bro. Smith left us for a period of time, as he was 
state evangelist. 


The above story was prepared by Mrs. Ora Nelson, a daugh- 
ter of the founder, G. W. Crawford. Her husband, George 
Nelson, a barber, gave it to Brother Clement Few of the First 
Church in Paris. She does not mention Elder M. T. Brown, who 
preached there in 1886, as observed in the next paragraph. It 
was too early for her experience, no doubt. 


The earliest Texas Negro Disciple preacher to get attention 
in a church paper, doubtless, was Elder M. T. Brown. By 1886 
he had been preaching long enough and successfully enough to 
warrant the reporting of his labors in the Texas Christian by 
J. C. Mason, Field Editor for Arkansas. Several years prior to 
this date, Mason had immersed Brown, Texarkana, to which 
place he had traveled on a pass over the T. & P. for the purpose. 
Mrs. A. A. Johnson, a leading worker in the Women’s Society in 
Dallas Central Church, had arranged it. She had become ac- 
quainted with Brown in his capacity as a Red Cap at the station 
on Pacific Street, and had interested him in becoming a Chris- 
tian. Finally he had requested baptism. Along with Bro. Mason’s 
report came also one from Brown himself :3 


® Texas Christian, February 18, 1888. 
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Paris, Jan. 31. Christmas eve we erected our 630 pound 
bell and Christmas morning we broke the ice and baptized 
two.... Bros. McGarvey and Biard preached for us last 
Lord’s Day afternoon. The preaching was very pointed and 
forceful. We hope to have them again soon. I hope some 
more of our white brethren will do likewise. M. T. Brown. 


In The Christian Outlook,* a monthly of the Illinois State 
Convention of Christian Churches published in Chicago, is found 
this paragraph: 


In 1908, the late Rev. M. T. Brown became pastor of 
this little group and led them to a home which they oc- 
cupied for twenty years. This location was at 3621 Federal 
Street, known then as Armor Avenue. During his six years 
there he planted the seed that was nurtured by Rev. F. C. 
Cochran who succeeded him. 


The article gives a history of that congregation. It had been 
established in the year 1888 by a colored Christian preacher by 
the illustrious name of ‘Rev. Alexander Campbell.’”’ We assume 
that this was our Texas M. T. Brown. 

The Year Book records these additional Texas pastorates of 
Brother Brown: Waco 1910-11, Beaumont 1912, Paris 1913, 
Taylor 1914-17. Thus he fostered several of the Negro Texas 
churches during their formative years. There is a rumor that 
he completed his career in Chicago. That must have been, ac- 
cording to the date of the remark quoted above, somewhat prior 
to the year 1933. 

Another Negro preacher mentioned in the Texas Christian 
was Richard Rand. Recently we heard of some of his descend- 
ants in Dallas, but an inquiry from them met no response, doubt- 
less on account of wrong address. 

From the church in Paris went four students in 1893-94 to 
Southern Christian Institute at Edwards, Miss., and from 
Greenville one in 1894-95. Further evidence of the activity of 
early Negro churches is found in the report of the Board of 
Negro Education and Evangelization contributions as follows: 
1892-93, Second Christian Church of Palestine (Colored) con- 
tributed $2.25 out of a total of $19.25 raised by five churches 
and three individuals; 1893-94, same church, $1.40 out of $60.95; 


“Volume 2, Number 1, July, 1933, p. 3. 
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1894-95, the Brewington Church (Colored), $1.05 out of $26.75.5 


Other early local congregations of Negro Disciples with other 
pastors at times are: Waco, McKinney, Palestine, Dallas, and 
Greenville. The pastor of Greenville was Henry Martin. Here 
he introduced the first Negro missionary Society in Texas, the 
local Christian Women’s Board of Missions. In this Society he 
discovered and developed one of the strongest of the Negro 
women leaders, of all time, Sarah Lue Bostick. 


These scattered bands of Disciples, obscure in the woods or 
in the crowded city, were led by patient pastors with dreams 
in their hearts. They were plodding, pleading and persistent. 
They were deterred by limitations in racial standing but also in 
education. They longed to surmount these handicaps to their 
labors and to their people. So it turns out that the one unbroken 
string on which the pearls of progress of the Negro Texas Dis- 
ciples came to be strung was the continuous, persistent, unremit- 
ting effort to establish a College for the education of their chil- 
dren, especially their preachers. This ambition is revealed by 
Mrs. Wm. Alphin, Texas “organizer” for the Negro women’s 
work, and wife of the Waco pastor, in the Missionary Tidings :° 


Among the Negro churches of Texas there had been for 
years a silently growing fund for a Negro college. This 
came mostly from small country churches, there being few 
city churches.... When it came to the attention of some 
white friends in Texas, it was between four hundred and 
five hundred dollars...a large sum to have been secured 
almost noiselessly and without effort. 


Mrs. Alphin reveals also a condition which retarded the 
progress of the Negroes, and of their negotiations with the 
Woman’s Board. Continuing her report: 


Our people have too often been the victim of grafters. 
... Lwenty years ago (this was written in 1913) the Negro 
Disciples of Texas raised money for a Christian school and 
they were just ready to build when one of the (Negro) 
leaders took the money and ran off. For these reasons it 
has been hard to reestablish confidence. (Jbid.) 


Incidentally, the caliber of Mrs. Alphin may be judged by the 
° Reported by Clade Spencer, out of the Archives of the Disciples of 
Christ Historical Society, Nashville, Tenn. 
°Of May, 1913. 
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fact that she was chosen as the Chaplain of the National Federa- 
tion of Colored Women’s Clubs. (Missionary Tidings, Septem- 
ber, 1914.) 


Another Negro woman of proven high quality had a part in 
the enterprise of the Negro College in Texas. Mrs. Bertha Mason 
Fuller thought enough of her to write a Booklet about her ca- 
reer.” In this she tells of some early efforts in this cause: 


In the 1904 Convention of St. Louis, I invited Sarah Lue 
Bostick, the National President of the Negro Christian 
Women’s Board of Missions, to visit Texas where I was 
Secretary, to help win the Negro Disciples in Texas to co- 
operate with the white Disciples and the Christian Women’s 
Board of Missions, which at that time employed Mrs. Bos- 
tick as Secretary and Field Worker for the Negro Mission- 
ary Society.... This cooperation was intended to lead both 
the White and Negro Churches in Texas to the founding of 
a Christian College for Negroes in some portion of the 
state (pp. 19, 20). 


Mrs. Fuller adds, “I had known her since 1902 and had per- 
fect confidence in her wisdom and consecration.” Several of the 
Texas Negro leaders were favorable and “deep interest was 
shown also by the white leaders.” 


The Christian Women’s Board of Missions promised fi- 
nancial help and supervision, but in return required all 
funds and property to pass through their hands for account- 
ing. This state of affairs (postponement) continued with 
discouragement and encouragement each year” (p. 21). 


(They were already operating the S. C. I. at Edwards, Missis- 
sippi; they knew that the bulk of support must come through 
them and they felt the responsibility.) 

To this condition the Negroes demurred. As already stated, 
they had been deceived by one of their leaders, they did not 
know the white folks too intimately and they stiffly withheld 
their approval of the funds being sent to Indianapolis. 

This caution prolonged the negotiations of the two parties 
through several years. It is dramatically described by Mrs. 
Fuller, the same Booklet (pp. 19-28). The story is here con- 
densed, and we advise every reader to read the story in the vol- 
ume referred to. It is well worth it. Each year Mrs. Fuller (then 


7 Sarah Lue Bostick, Minister and Missionary. 
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Miss Mason) attended the Negro Texas Convention, and with 
her went C. C. Smith, the Secretary of the Negro work among 
the Disciples. One year “Brother” J. B. Lehman, President of 
Southern Christian Institute, and J. C. Mason, Secretary of 
Texas Missions, and father of Miss Mason, attended the Negro 
Convention in a town where the racial line was tightly drawn. 
They narrowly avoided a conflict with the local citizens, only 
by grace and diplomacy. 

It was “‘the next year” at Paris Convention of the Negro 
Disciples that the climax arrived. The pastor of the white church 
there was G. Lyle Smith. C. C. Smith was also in attendance, 
leaning on a last faint hope for obtaining cooperation. These 
three were leisurely guests at a “big dinner” one day in the 
home of a (white) hostess. Being somewhat delayed, they start- 
ed to the afternoon session in quite a hurry. The three of them 
were seated high in a ‘“‘piano-box” buggy. A passing parade 
frightened the horse. The steed reared and the two preachers 
were thrown into the street, and Miss Bertha fell under the 
heels of the steed, with the lines clutched in her hands. The 
crowd of Convention delegates along the street were all fright- 
ened on-lookers. Then, two of the brethren skillfully calmed the 
animal, and safely released the young lady. The crowd was awed 
at the danger and at the seemingly miraculous recovery. 

They were still deeply impressed and in a solemn mood, 
when the session convened. Mrs. Fuller’s story continues: 


One ample and well dressed Negro woman arose and 
said, “I’m going to tell you. We haven’t had much confi- 
dence in the white people that they would give us our money 
back in a school if we put it in theirs at Indianapolis.... 
We didn’t trust them. But we are going to sign the book 
now.” 

The white folks could hardly believe the good news, until 
she explained, “‘Why, yes, the Lord gave us a sign today.” 
“What sign?’ they asked. “Why, when the horse kicked 
the buggy in two and you fell down between his heels, we 
all—all up and down the street—began to pray the Lord 
to save your life, because that is the kickenest horse in this 
town. We all knowed that—and we expected your brains 
to be kicked out and your little body kicked to pieces right 
before our eyes.... When the brethren went up so cautious 
and took hold of the bridle...and the other two lifted you 
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clean out, and the horse just stood there! That was the 
Lord’s sign to us.” 


“The book” containing the agreement between the Board and 
the Convention had been before them for several years without 
a signing. But now they signed. Both sides signed, solemnly, 
earnestly, to the chant of ‘“Amen,” “Praise the Lord,” “Bless His 
Name” and “singing and weeping copiously all over the house.” 
From that hour, the relations between the two groups have been 
smooth and cordial. 

Now, inasmuch as we have revealed some of the inside 
scenes on the Negro side of the picture, let us open up some 
episodes of the white folks. They are told by Mrs. Fuller in an 
unpublished paper turned in to Brite College of the Bible in 1952. 

About 1903 Miss Bertha Mason, then the Corresponding Sec- 
retary of the Texas C.W.B.M., was abiding for awhile in the 
Christian home of Major and Mrs. Ida Van Zandt Jarvis. (The 
latter was the President of the same.) They were an old time 
Southern family, members of the First Christian Church, Fort 
Worth. Their younger son, Dan, was much intrigued with the 
vicious book, Has the Negro a Soul, which was circulating at 
that period, to the profit of its publisher and the disgust and 
chagrin of all well balanced and mature citizens. In this case 
the book was the occasion of this much good—it stirred the dis- 
cussion of the Negro question about the dining table, much to 
the entertainment of the fun-loving, teasing son, the concern of 
the mother and the serious consideration of the Major. ‘Miss 
Bertha” thus tells the story: 


One morning at breakfast Major J. J. Jarvis, an attorney 
at law, who had been largely a listener to these discussions, 
looked across the table and said out of a clear sky, ‘‘Miss 
Bertha, why can’t you and I build a Negro school in Texas? 
I have the land, I am land poor. Sometimes I can hardly pay 
my taxes because I have taken land for service fees instead 
of demanding cash. Now I will give the land if you will 
raise the money, but I don’t want the gift mentioned until 
you have the money in sight and the cooperation of the 
white and the Negro churches to build the school.” 


“How much land, Major Jarvis?” 


“Oh, as much as needed, four or five hundred acres.” 
I sat aghast. Here was what everybody concerned of 


* Reported first in a Class Paper in Brite College of the Bible, 1952. 
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both races wanted. For once Ida Van Zandt Jarvis was 
speechless. She went around the table and put her arms 
around the Major’s shoulders and said, laughing and cry- 
ing, ““You are the greatest man in the world.”’ 


“Go ’way, Ida, you are a prejudiced witness.” 


Of course, this was just what ‘“‘the prejudiced witness” had 
long been praying for. And many others, too. So the dreams 
of years and the prayers of multitudes were being answered. 


Yet it did not come so suddenly. In December, 1907, Miss 
Bertha Mason became the wife of Mr. J. H. Fuller, the pastor 
of the First Christian Church of Sherman. They went to Mexico 
as missionaries, her third term. She was succeeded by Miss Vir- 
ginia Hearne, who was, likewise, devoted to the Cause of the 
Negro and friendly with the Jarvises. The public announcement 
of the Jarvis gift was made in the Christian Courier, October, 
1910. The account of the ground breaking is told by Mrs. Fuller 
thus: 


Major Jarvis and his wife, Ida Van Zandt Jarvis, the 
next year gave 418 acres of East Texas land at Hawkins, 
where J. N. Erwin and wife, Tommy Frost and wife, the 
Hurdles and a few others assembled in the Forest, and after 
worship of singing, Scripture reading and prayer, with the 
help of some of the other Negro brethren of Texas, cut 
down the first trees, cleaning the land and began building 
on the property known today as Jarvis Christian College, 
at Hawkins, Texas. 


The effect on the Negro churches and people is described by 
Mrs. Alphin in that same article in the Missionary Tidings of 
May, 1913, as follows: 


The opening of Jarvis Christian Institute on Jan. 14 
(1918) removed all doubts....It seems remarkable that in 
the last ten years we have raised nearly ten thousand dol- 
lars. Our women who at one time gave nothing toward the 
school and paid little attention to the C.W.B.M. have learned 
to give yearly not less than $100 to the school and half that 
sum to the national Board. Mrs. Sarah Harwood, a white 
friend in Dallas, gave us $100; and the women have added 
$70 to this besides bedding worth $100. The gift of 456 
acres of land... greatly inspired those who were praying 
and sacrificing for the school.... 
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T. B. Frost and wife and C. A. Berry have shown the 
white people of Hawkins what trained Negro men and 
women can do. 


The College had something of the impetus of its similar pre- 
decessor, Southern Christian Institute at Edwards, Mississippi, 
in the coming from there of Mr. and Mrs. Tommy Frost to be on 
the faculty. Their names are always spoken with the kindest 
regard and high respect by those who knew them. They put soul 
into the life of the infant school. 

In August, 1914, came the first president. J. N. Erwin, 
from Johnson City, Tennessee. He won the respect and admira- 
tion of all people of all races. He was one of the outstanding 
educated gentlemen in my acquaintance. Nearly every year he 
addressed the white folks’ convention, and often spoke in their 
pulpits. He always won universal respect—well, almost univer- 
sal. It is reported that in one of our good churches in Texas, a 
good woman was heard to comment, after his sermon, “I declare, 
no nigger’s got a right to be that smart.” Let us hope this un- 
couth obloquy did not reach his ears. It was doubtless her sense 
of fear, echoing from those unfortunate reconstruction days long 
gone. President Erwin and his wife both worked hard, served 
skillfully and won friends for the institution. He served until 
March, 1938, when he was stricken with an illness from which 
he never recovered. He was succeeded by P. C. Washington, who 
served until August, 1949; and he by Dr. John B. Eubanks, 
Ph. D. from the University of Chicago. 


Cuan trom-History of L..C..Us (p.. 331): 


In order to cultivate more carefully the support of the 
churches, and to have the benefit of their counsel, a Texas 
Board of white people was organized in 1929. “Two dy- 
namic personalities who have served as president of the 
Texas Board and whose contributions have been stimulating 
and dynamic are Boyd Keith and K. V. Lipscomb, both of 
Dallas. (The current Chairman is L. H. Lacy.) “J. L. Lan- 
caster, President of the Texas and Pacific Railroad, was a 
friend of the school. He served on the Board, and designated 
a station opposite the campus as ‘Jarvis Station.’ ” 


The finances have been helped by the discovery of oil 
in paying quantities, on the property. The revenue belongs 
to the C.W.B.M., or its successor, the U.C.M.S., but enough 
is allocated to care for the needs of the school. The man- 
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agement is wise, well balanced, guided and encouraged by 
the active, deeply interested white board. 


It should be added that the flow of oil has proven to be some- 
what limited in amount and time. Wisely the Board has allocat- 
ed a portion, annually, to be set aside in two endowment funds, 
one for Southern Christian Institute and one for Jarvis Col- 
lege; in addition to the sum each year for expenditure on current 
budget. Thus the accumulations will run into permanent en- 
dowment and not be soon exploited. It may be appropriate to 
remark that the T. C. U. annual income from the Burnett Trust 
is similarly treated, a portion held for endowment. The enroll- 
ment of students for 1950-51 was for the long session 137, sum- 
mer term 78; a total for the session 218. These came from 
twelve states, the bulk from Texas. They have had one student 
from Africa. 

Jarvis Christian College has steadily gained in ability and 
recognition. The work of the High School was accredited by 
the State Department of Texas in 1924, as a Junior College 
(initiated in 1921), in 1928; and as a Senior College in 1941 
(initiated in 1937). It has been for some years a member of 
the American Association of Colleges and more recently has 
been approved by the Southern Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools. (Much of the data in this section is gleaned 
from the Jarvis Catalog.) 

The effect of the School is observable in the increasing 
standard of education among the Negro churches of Texas and 
other states. This level will continue to rise by the help of Brite 
College of the Bible, the theological Seminary of Texas Chris- 
tian University. The students and faculty of Brite have long 
been sympathetic toward the admission of Negroes. Previous 
to 1952 there had been no applicants. The first one applied in 
the summer of 1952. In September, 1952, the Trustees of Brite 
College voted unanimously to admit them on the same basis as 
other students. 

It is not feasible, of course, to trace the stories of local con- 
gregations. But the account of one of these may be presented as 
typical, in many points of all. We have available the story of 
the East Annie Street Christian Church in Fort Worth in two 
forms: the “Souvenir Program of the Forty-first Anniversary”’ 
of this congregation, and “Disciples All, a study of the East An- 
nie Street Christian Church, its history, present work and fu- 
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ture program,” by Mrs. H. V. Shank, a member of the Univer- 
sity Christian Church. From these two we glean the condensed 
story. 


Brother W. H. Littles had been a pastor in Greenville, Texas, 
and was encouraged by Brother W. H. Alphin, pastor at Waco, 
to help in the work in Fort Worth. After meeting in a hall or 
two for several months in 1909, they were encouraged to begin 
a building on East Annie and Virginia Streets, on a lot which 
Brother Littles had his home and which he sold to the church. 
The move was made possible by two gifts of $500 each, from 
elders of the First Christian Church of Fort Worth, Major K. 
M. Van Zandt, President of the Board (also of the Fort Worth 
National Bank), and Dr. Bacon Saunders. Brother Littles, the 
only surviving charter member (1952), reports :°® 


I wanted to have a brick church, but Bro. Alphin thought 
it couldn’t be done. Rev. Jacobs had the faith. Every day 
we went so far as we could on the church and when our 
materials played out, we stopped. A lot of times we fried 
fish at night and sold them to buy materials for to work 
with the next day. 


The new brick house was dedicated with great rejoicing on 
June 6, 1909, with several white local preachers participating 
in the speaking and pledging. 

The following extracts from the minutes of the Board Meet- 
ings will picture some of their struggles: 


By common consent agreed to have communion at 11 
o’clock...that the Bible School should pay the janitor... 
to have our Board meetings the first Monday night in each 
mMoutnerain or shine... (Heb. 15, 1913.) “April 75,1913, the 
hiring of the pastor, a member of the congregation who 
would pastor for all that was collected. A notation to the 
membership requested that groceries and cash be taken to 
his (the minister’s) stopping place....Jan. 1914, the roster 
shows sixteen members. 


The pastor evidently believed in large Sunday Schools 
...it sometimes numbered as high as two or three hundred 
... the neighborhood was canvassed for children each week. 
Matthew Faulken was one of these children. Matthew 


*This and the two following quotations are from Mrs. Shank, Dis- 
ciples All. 
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“opened up’”’ the Sunday School for the Superintendent. 
Brother Littles came late, so his young protegé could lead 
the group in the opening prayer and singing. Later Mat- 
thew attended Jarvis College and was ordained in the Annie 
Street Church.... Reverend Quarles, now deceased, pas- 
tored fourteen years. 


In 1945, F. L. Sledge, a graduate of Fisk University, with 
his wife, an experienced school teacher, came as the pastor. 
Under his leadership a program in Social Service was projected 
using the basement of the church as a day Nursery to care for 
the children of the mothers who were working out. The de- 
mands for this type of service was so large, that the church 
appealed for assistance to the white Disciples of the city for aid. 
The University Christian Church at that time was erecting a 
new Education Plant and had to move their brick veneer par- 
sonage. They donated it to the East Annie Street Church and 
the members of the latter razed the building, hauled off the 
materials and used them in making an addition to their house 
for the Social Service program. They have received contribu- 
tions, from time to time, from the several congregations in the 
city to extend this program and especially to meet the require- 
ments of the State Health Departments for a Day Nursery. 

When in 1951 Brother Leonard Brown came as the next pas- 
tor, the program was enlarged by the use of Mrs. Brown, who 
is a trained social worker, also, a graduate of Jarvis. Miss Wini- 
fred Perpener conducts the School during the summer and since 
she graduated. Her mother, Mrs. Perpener, has charge of some 
of the program along with Mrs. Brown. In 1952 James Claiborne, 
who had just graduated from Jarvis, came as a Director of 
the Young People’s work, while he is a student in Brite College 
of the Bible. For several years Robert Routh, a (white) student 
in Brite College, had been doing this work. 


This social service program as well as that of the Young 
People’s is proving of large practical value in the neighborhood. 
Brother Brown reports that there is a trend among the Negroes 
of that neighborhood to move out to a newer and better kept sec- 
tion at Stop Six near Handley, and that a new house and congre- 
gation is needed there. 

The Negro Disciples of Christ in Texas must have begun their 
cooperative meetings at a surprisingly early date. We have a 
printed copy of the “Minutes of the Seventieth Session of the 
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Texas United Christian Missionary Society held with the Ana- 
darco Christian Church, Laneville, Texas, July 10-15, 1951.” 
That would make the first session in 1881. 


This organization, obviously, is a combination of the state 
missionary society and the state convention. “The convention 
opened with prayer” is the opening sentence of the “Minutes.” 
The list of officers indicates that the several branches of the 
work are included. Here is the list for 1950: 


President, Rev. M. C. Dickson, Dallas; Secretary, Rev. S. 
J. Samson, Fort Worth; Treasurer, Prof. M. T. Johnson, 
San Antonio; State Evangelist, Rev. R. H. Page, Houston; 
Pres. State Missionary, Mrs. Arah Garrett, Taylor; Sec., 
State Missionary, Miss 8. P. Walker, Dallas; State Bible 
School, Rev. P. C. Carey, Greenville; C. Y. F. Department, 
Mr. Kenneth Henry, Palestine; Board Members at large, 
Prof. T. W. Pratt, Dallas, and Prof. Brooks Dabney, Cush- 
ing. Women Department: President, Mrs. Arah Garrett, 
Taylor; Vice-President, Mrs. Ruth Davis, Dallas; Secretary, 
Miss S. P. Walker, Dallas; Asst. Secretary, Mrs. Sylvia 
Prather, Waxahachie; Treasurer, Mrs. E. G. Titus, Dallas. 
District Presidents: Dist. 1, Prof. C. A. Berry, Hawkins; 
Dist. 2, Mrs. E. G. Titus, Dallas; Dist. 3, Bro. Zack Walker, 
Henderson; Dist. 4, Bro. Relia Carter, Palestine; Dist. 5, 
Rev. Lloyd Brown, Bay City; Dist. 6, Mrs. Maude Davis, 
Taylor. 


The list of delegates with addresses is printed, totaling 97. 
Rather full minutes are printed, including remarks and phrases 
from the sermons and addresses. Full and detailed financial 
statements are given of the State evangelist, the several dis- 
tricts and the Conventions. 


The number of the membership of Negro Disciples in Texas 
is relatively small, especially in comparison with their zeal and 
activity. The Year Book of the Disciples reports their member- 
ship as follows (the first figure is resident members, the second 
rote 03081 o10220015 91935, 3274, 3827;°1949; 303274000: 
1950, 3086, 4056; 1951, 3089, 3982. The drop in 1951 is ac- 
counted for in the lesser number of non-resident members. Some 
churches were obviously checking their rolls. 


We have also the “Minutes of the 34th Annual National 
Christian Missionary Convention of the Disciples of Christ, held 
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at the Mississippi Boulevard Christian Church, Memphis, Ten- 
nessee.” This Convention is closely affiliated with the United 
Christian Missionary Society and the International Convention 
of Disciples of Christ. It was voted in as a member of the Inter- 
national Convention at the Portland Convention, in 19538. 
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Progress of the Cause in the Cities 


N EARLY TEXAS, ALL SOCIAL MOVEMENTS were rural. In 1850 
the census showed 96.4 of the population as rural, that is, in 
communities of less than 2,500 people. But by 1948 this had 

been reduced to 64.6 and by 1953 it is without doubt at least 50. 


This means that half of the population of Texas dwells in 
cities of at least 2,500. The concentration in cities may be well 
realized by quoting the Texas Almanac of 1949-50: 


Outstanding in recent years has been the tendency to- 
ward population concentration in urban industrial areas. 
The state’s four largest cities (Houston, Dallas, San An- 
tonio and Fort Worth) had as January 1, 1949, an estimated 
23 to 27 per cent of the state’s total population. They had 
less than 20 per cent in 1940 (p. 91). 


To have one-fourth or even one-fifth of the entire population 
concentrated within four communities indicates the importance 
and influence of those cities. The development of the Cause of 
the Texas Disciples in those communities will give a picture of 
the process of development in general. It would be out of the 
range of possibility to tell the story of the Cause in every com- 
munity, so we shall concentrate on seven of the cities as typical 
of all. These will be in addition to the several ‘“Mother Churches” 
already presented as of the early period. Another good reason 
for choosing these seven cities is that their records are avail- 
able. Of course, the stories herein told are limited to the records 
available; and they are uncomfortably condensed by reason of 
limitation of space. All we can hope to do in this chapter is to 
present the historical beginnings and some of the early develop- 
ments; there is no attempt to bring the story down to recent 
decades, except incidentally. They include the biographical 
sketches of the more outstanding personalities involved. We will 
meet them in the order of the dates of the rise of the Disciple 
Movement within each, Austin, 1847; Fort Worth, 1855; Dallas, 
1857; Waco, 1867; Galveston, 1875; San Antonio, 1886; Hous- 
ton, 1889. 
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AUSTIN: 1847 

An unusually complete and strikingly artistic Brochure with 
abundant pictorial illustrations was published in 1947, celebrat- 
ing the Centennial of the Central Christian Church of Austin. 
From this we obtain much, though not all, of the story con- 
densed here: 


It was originally known as the Church of Christ and 
later called the Christian Church of Austin. Its beginning 
goes back to the spring of 1847 when ten members of the 
new American religious reformation under the leadership of 
Campbell and Stone associated themselves to meet for wor- 
ship. The records of these early meetings are almost non- 
existent, but fortunately the names of these ten charter 
members have been preserved. . 


These names, with slight information, are listed as: Esther 
Durham, Elizabeth Smith, Thomas Wood and wife, Sarah, James 
Caufield and wife, Josephine, Brother Lawrence, Brother Mc- 
Shan, Sarah D. Walsh (“important not only because of her 
own faithfulness, but because of the great leadership she gave 
the church through her son, D. Hardin Walsh’), William Simp- 
son and wife, Permelia (Elder till his death, 1877). ‘‘Permelia, 
his wife, survived until 1895. It is out of her memory that much 
of the early record put down by later historians.” In addition, 
two preachers, Brothers Samuel Giles and Bro. Rutherford re- 
sided in Austin, led in the organizing and preached for the new 
congregation. | 

An interesting comment of the numbers appears in the Bro- 
chure, that applies to the early period and to later ones also: 


Inasmuch as Austin was in 1847 a struggling frontier 
hamlet of fewer than six hundred inhabitants, it is strange 
—indeed, it is remarkable—that a dozen of the followers 
of Campbell and Stone should be numbered among so small 
a population. They make two per cent of the population 
and doubtless, with their children and religious in-laws 
would form more than five per cent. It is a striking fact 
that all across the decades this percentage has approximate- 
ly held: members, two per cent of the population the con- 
stituency, five per cent. This ratio, also, more or less holds 
in the state of Texas, as is proved by the religious census 
of the University. Year in and year out, the religious census 
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shows that members and those who prefer the Christian 
Church constitute five per cent of the student body. 


While these twelve Disciples began to meet for worship, 
there was no formal organization until September, 1850. ‘“Be- 
tween 1850 and 1860 the names of 120 different persons appear 
as uniting with the church, largely by letter. This indicates 
the growth of Austin, which by 1860 had risen to 3,494.” 
Among those immigrant Disciples, was Brother Henry Thomas, 
who commented, ‘‘Having left a congregation in Paris, Mis- 
souri, of more than 400 worshippers in a fine house, (this) pre- 
sented quite a contrast.” He found them meeting in a school 
house. Bro. H. Thomas was an energetic evangelist, seeking out 
all of the Disciples in the county, and holding revivals in the 
adjacent counties. It was he who first “advertised” the West 
Texas Cooperation which met in Georgetown in 1853. This story 
is told in Chapter VII. He seems to have been more active in 
the regions ’round about than in the city itself. 

“Men like Brother Giles and Brother Rutherford would come 
through and preach and evangelize, exhort and baptize, but do 
little in the way of organization.” ‘Brother Giles’ is credited 
as the organizing minister. “Many other prominent and im- 
portant names appear in the (early) story. Among the most 
prominent of these was Dr. W. A. Morris, who united by letter 
in 1852. He was a practicing physician, educated, intelligent, 
refined, and quite progressive. In our day he would be called 
a liberal.’”’ He published in Austin a book which he compiled 
entitled The Writings of Alexander Campbell. Dr. Morris was 
one of the elders of the Austin congregation along with D. Har- 
don Walsh, who in 1886, sent out the invitation for those favor- 
ing progressive organization, to come to the State Meeting at 
Austin. Another fellow Elder, W. H. D. Carrington, was one of 
the leaders on the opposite side. Several of the descendants of 
Brother Carrington have remained active in the Central Church 
through the years. 

Another member, who united in 1853 has furnished a fine 
line of faithful children in the church. She was Mrs. Mary J. 
Milligan, whose daughter Alice married Henry B. Barnhart. 
Their four sons and their children have been active for years. 

A log church house of their own on Congress Avenue between 
Third and Fourth Streets replaced the school house for worship 
in about 1865. Then in 1867 they erected a lumber house on 
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Eighth and Calhoun, where the Federal Building now stands. 
Later, they replaced it with a more substantial one with a base- 
ment room for Sunday School, as shown in the picture. “This 
constituted the home of the church up to the time of erection of 
the building in 1896 under the pastorate of J. W. Lowber. After 
that the beautiful limestone building on East Eleventh Street 
followed and lasted until 1929. In that year the present won- 
derfully artistic and functional edifice was erected. 


The preaching in those days was done by the elders of the 
congregation, as explained: 


W. H. D. Carrington preached for the church pretty 
continuously and quite ably, too, from 1867 until Septem- 
ber, 1874, when he moved from the city. Carrington was 
an elder in the church, or Bishop, as he was commonly 
called, and as such preached gratuitously throughout that 
period of some seven years. The church in this stage of its 
development still looked with suspicion upon located or paid 
pastors. ... The Austin church was willing to pay one of its 
own elders... but not on any basis of professional training 
as we now understand it. Here again was an attempt on 
the part of the local congregation to re-establish the customs 
and the order, as well as the faith, of the Apostolic church. 
Carrying out this church philosophy, they had many brief 
pastorates among their own elders and from well known 
visiting preachers. 


Then follows the record of their preachers from September, 
1874, until September, 1879, thirteen terms in five years. Short 
terms by “evangelists” —that was the custom of the day. “In 
1879 there were but three churches in our brotherhood in Texas 
that had preachers who were supported by the congregations for 
their full time as ministers.” 

Let us identify some of these better known preachers. W. J. 
Jones, in 1874 and again in 1879, was the father of the well 
known Franklin G. Jones, one time President of Midland College 
and later of the Education faculty of T. C. U., 1927-35. We find 
W. J. Jones also at the Houston church. I remember him at Waco 
in 1898, a man of small stature and large heart. T. P. Haley, one 
of the names listed, later became widely known, nationally, as a 
leader in the churches of Kansas City. Another of their preach- 
ers was a man of quiet, scholarly dignity, who never received as 
much credit as he deserved, because he was so modest. He was 
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the scholarly Austin C. Aten (listed in the Brochure as A. P.). 
He was born in Eaton, Ohio, in 1832, educated in Rochester 
Seminary, Peoria, Illinois. He came to Texas in the 1870’s, 
preached in Austin and evangelized out from there. He then 
settled in the near-by town of Round Rock and preached out 
from there for many years. One of his sons, Frank L. Aten, re- 
ported (in the Dallas News, Jan. 24, 1953) the story of his 
father’s brush there with the famous outlaw, Sam Bass. The lat- 
ter had robbed the bank in Round Rock and was cornered and 
mortally wounded by the Officers of the law. As Sam lay dying 
som neighbors urged Brother Aten to come and pray with the 
dying man. Bass refused, saying, “‘I have lived like a dog; I’ll just 
die like a dog.’ But soon he relented and asked the preacher to 
pray for him. I remember Brother Aten as a man of large frame, 
a quiet demeanor, intelligent countenance and a Christian spirit. 
His picture is shown herein. 


General R. M. Gano we have met several times in these nar- 
ratives. He “was a distinguished preacher from Kentucky... 
the great grandfather of this church’s only (foreign) mission- 
ary, Mrs. Ida Tobin Hopper. Her story is told in Chapter XXII. 
It is interesting to observe how members of the same family 
were on opposite sides of the conservative-progressive line. 

Brother Carrington returned to Austin as preacher until 
March, 1887. He was followed by W. E. Hall (who had been 
there before in 1879) of whom Chalmers McPherson, in his book, 
said, “He was perhaps the most magnetic public speaker in Texas 
at that time.’ We meet W. E. Hall also as pastor in Waco about 
1876 with a similar comment. He is to be distinguished from A. 
Wilford Hall, whose book, The Problem of Human Life, Here 
and Hereafter, was so flambuoyantly advertised in the Texas 
Christian 

Two of the most outstanding preachers-evangelists in Texas, 
Granville Jones and B. B. Sanders, were elders of this congrega- 
tion for many years, and each served awhile as pastor of the 

February 18, 1888. ‘““Flambuoyant.”’ Here are some quoted recommenda- 
tions of this book: “Unquestionably the most startling and revolutionary 
book published in this century”; ‘‘This is the book of the age, and its un- 
known author need aspire to no greater literary immortality”; “Hitherto it 
has been the boast of atheistic scientists that no opponent of their doctrines 
have ever ventured to deny or to solve the scientific facts... but our author, 


accepting these facts, unfolds another gospel, and Tyndale, Darwin, and 
Haeckel et al are mere pigmies in his grasp.” Sixteen others in similar vein. 
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flock. B. B. Sanders served almost continuously as a “State 
Evangelist”? under the State Missionary Society and in 1899-1904 
as State Secretary. His story is told in Chapter XIV. His daugh- 
ter, Mrs. E. I. Hill, and his several grandchildren continue as 

members in the Austin congregation. : 


Granville Jones was a unique personality among the Texas 
preachers. He was perhaps the most eloquent of all of them in 
a natural, untrained way that had the aroma of the Arkansas 
forest, where he was brought up. He made his home in Austin 
while he spent most of his time away from there in “protracted 
meetings” and in prohibition campaigns. No man was more 
sought after for revivals than he. The later years of his career 
were spent as a professional Lecturer on the Chautauqua plat- 
form. He was that good. His two younger brothers, Arthur 
W. and Claude L., shared his style but did not reach his quality 
of eloquence. 


Austin had a notable part in the controversy between the 
conservative and progressive forces within the Texas Disciples 
Brotherhood. In 1884 a most reactionary journal of the conser- 
vative group was established in Austin under the title The Firm 
Foundation and the editorship of J. D. Tant. (See Chapter 
XIX.) In 1886 the State Meeting assembled in the Austin church 
in response to a call by two of their elders, Dr. Morris and D. H. 
Walsh, while the conservative forces were led in that meeting 
by another elder, W. H. D. Carrington, as related above. Dur- 
ing the sessions of this meeting the Texas Christian Missionary 
Society was organized.? 


The local congregation did not divide, however, until two 
years later. The Brochure quotes rather liberally from the Firm 
Foundation (April 15, 1888) announcing that the ‘‘Church of 
Christ” at Austin will meet every Lord’s Day... “at their own 
hired house, and all Christians opposed to innovations in the 
work and worship upon the Lord’s plan are cordially invited to 
meet with us.’’ Then follows the extensive quotations of crit- 
icism of a Presbyterian church for spending the huge sum of 
$32,000 for a church building with ‘“‘massive scroll work and 
Brussels Carpets,” and adding that the “ ‘Christian Church’ of 
Austin and many other cities are doing these same things, as 
far as they are able.” 


* The story of this is recorded in detail in McPherson, Disciples in Texas 
and is condensed in Chapter XI, herein. 
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The division in the local congregation took place very quietly. 
Sixteen members withdrew from the church and organized the 
conservative congregation, which later developed into the Uni- 
versity Church of Christ. 


J. W. Lowber became pastor in March, 1897; was most highly 
regarded as a scholar, and affectionately loved as a friend. He 
was born in Nelson County, Kentucky, August 30, 1847, educated 
in the College of the Bible and Butler University (B. A. and 
M. A.). Then taking the Ph. D. at Syracuse University, he be- 
came one of the earliest of all Disciple ministers to acquire the 
Doctor’s. After a pastorate in Scranton, Pa., and one in Paducah, 
Kentucky, he came to Fort Worth, First Church (about 1888- 
1891) (see above). After a five year pastorate in Galveston he 
began his ministry for the Austin Central. This continued for 
twelve years, “by far the longest in the history of the church 
until that time.”’ 


“It was during Dr. Lowber’s pastorate that the federal Coun- 
cil of Churches of Christ in America was organized (1908) and 
the Christian Church was one of the charter members... indi- 
cated a new trend in the brotherhood.” That trend was indi- 
cated, too, by the “high esteem in which Dr. Lowber was held 
by the ministers of the city” and by “the better organization 
throughout the (local) church.” 


Another epochal event at this time was the establishment of 
the Bible Chair at the University of Texas. In this move Dr. 
Lowber had a leading part, by way of counsel, inspiration and 
committee work, as was fitting for such a scholar. 

One of the rare qualities of “the Doctor” was his gentleness ; 
he was almost naive in his ability to turn the other cheek. It is 
said that when some criticism of himself was related to him, 
instead of retaliating by harsh words or pique, he would smile 
sweetly and remark, “Well, now he may possibly believe that,” 
and then forget it. So, his claim to our gratitude and remem- 
brance is based on far more than his scholarship. Under his 
ministry the church developed in prestige, in numbers and in 
efficiency. 

Yet, the name of J. W. Lowber will be inscribed in history 
as that of a scholar. While a young man in Kentucky he was an 
associate editor of the Apostolic Guide. Early in his career he 
began to write books, until at last was the author of at least 
fifteen. They were on history and philosophy and the interpre- 
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tation of history. The most famous one no doubt was Macyro- 
cosmos, and the most down to earth, The Devil in Modern So- 
ciety. His degrees were counted by the dozen. All of them were 
genuine, many being recognitions from Scholarly Societies of 
Britain and Scotland. If one should have remarked to him “‘you 
seem to have enough diplomas to cover the walls of your study,” 
he would give a naive smile of assent. One of the simplicities of 
his greatness was seen in his gestures during his lectures. His 
very charming and accomplished wife, Mrs. Maggie Pleasant 
Lowber, before their marriage had been a teacher of Speech 
(Elocution). In his lecturing, the Doctor was more absorbed in 
the profound thought than in his style of delivery, so his wife 
became his teacher of public speaking. Having short arms and 
a rotund stature, gestures were not easy for him. His wife 
taught him one very graceful gesture which he used exclusively. 
He would lift both arms symmetrically and spreading them out- 
ward with a waving curve like a horizontal bracket. The in- 
teresting item (to the students listening and seeing) was that 
the gestures seem to have no relation to the sentences. Just 
when he felt like it the gesture arose and flourished. 

Mrs. Lowber outlived him several years (he died in 1930). 
She followed his instructions in seeing that his very extensive 
library came to T. C. U., in the Lowber Room. 

About the time of Dr. Lowber’s resignation a young preacher 
from Carbondale, Illinois, John W. Kerns, held a meeting in 
Marble Falls. One of the Reed family, Malcolm, was still living 
there. He was so charmed by the preacher that he urged the 
Central Church to call him. They did so and there began what 
they record as a ten year “era of progress.” 

During this period the First Street Christian Church was 
developed out of the Canterbury Street Chapel. It was a mission 
of Central and the Texas Missionary Society. Also the Hyde 
Park congregation was greatly aided by the gratuitous preach- 
ing of Brother E. H. Yeiser, a lawyer and an elder of the Central 
congregation. This was a great help during World War I when 
preachers were scarce. Judge Yeiser later became useful as 
Treasurer of the McFadin Ministerial Loan Fund for Brite 
College of the Bible. This fund had been developed by D. G. 
McFadin with the help of Dave Reed. All these were elders 
in the Austin congregation. 
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Dr. Kerns built up the attendance (especially at the evening 
services) partly by the use of a 75 piece Sunday School Orches- 
tra, and an unusually fine choir under the leadership of Mr. 
H. L. Clamp. 

His next pastorate was with Central of Waco, where he led 
in the erection of the magnificent new plant, after the fire de- 
stroyed one. Then his final pastorate was in Central of San 
Antonio, which followed the usual pattern of enthusiasm, har- 
mony and growth. His home-going was in 1942, in Austin, 
where he and his wife were retired. 


John Kerns was a plain man among men, without show or 
display. His speech was easily understood by elders and the 
youths. One time he held a meeting for the University Christian 
Church in T. C. U. when I was serving as Professor-preacher. 
It was one of the best ever held. The students flocked to hear 
him; many were baptized. They felt at home with him. Our 
own daughter, in our home, learned to call him “Uncle Kerns.” 

He had grown up in Ohio and graduated from Hiram College. 
He had had much to do with guiding P. H. Welshimer into the 
ministry and was very fond of him. He related once that Brother 
Welshimer asked him soon after he had retired, “John, do you 
have enough to live on?’ His sense of humor led him to reply, 
“Yes, Pearl, if I don’t live too long.’’ He had no fears. His hope 
was full and plain. 

It was under Dr. Kerns’ ministry that the congregation 
adopted Miss Pearl Gibbons as their Living Link for her work 
in Aguascalientes, Mexico. 

The longest ministry of all was that of Dr. H. C. Garrison 
from 1919 through 1936 when he was claimed by death. Under 
his leadership, through the cooperation of the Central Church, 
the U.C.M.S. and Dave S. Reed, a Negro congregation was estab- 
lished on East 12th Street. 

“In December, 1922, Dr. Jesse Kellums was called to conduct 
a revival meeting in the Central Church. It was typical of the 
high pressure evangelism of the day and 162 brought into the 
church. However, this type of evangelism was not approved by 
the congregation ... the church has desired no repetition of it.” 

When the beautiful old rock building became inadequate for 
the program, A. F. Wickes was called in and advised against at- 
tempting to do it over so it was sold and a new plant, the present 
one, was erected on Twelfth and Guadalupe. During Dr. Gar- 
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rison’s ministry two Governors were members of the congrega- 
tion and active in its program, Ross Sterling and James JV. 
Allred. 

The administration and the next pastor, Dr. M. E. Sadler, 
must be presented too briefly to do it justice. He was called 
promptly after the death of Dr. Garrison in 1942. Because of 
his training in Religious Education, his experience and his Ph. D. 
from Yale, he took a leading part in the public affairs of the 
Capital city, and won distinct recognition by the faculty of the 
University of Texas. During his five years there were 682 addi- 
tions to the church. His term was cut short by his election to 
the position of President of Texas Christian University, where 
he has been doing a wonderful work ever since. 


A fellow North Carolinian, Dr. John T. Barclay, was called 
to succeed him, coming from Wilson, the home of Atlantic Chris- 
tian College, from which both of these ministers had graduated. 
He is leading the congregation in a forward looking program 
with continuing success, especially popular with the young peo- 
ple, including the University students. 


In addition to the ministers mentioned above, there were 
several notable personalities in this Capital City congregation. 
This includes three Governors: Ross Sterling, James V. Allred 
and W. Lee O’Daniel, each one of whom served as elder. Other 
state officers include: Justice John T. Brown of the Supreme 
Court and Judge A. EK. Wilkinson. In the later years there are: 
Judge Tom Beauchamp of the Court of Criminal Appeals; Judge 
Roy C. Archer; Honorable John Ben Sheppard, State Secretary, 
then Attorney General; F. M. Bralley, superintendent of Educa- 
tion, and many others. Time would fail us to name all of the 
Disciples who were on the Faculty of the University or prom- 
inent personages of this outstanding church. Faculty members 
include: Dr. Joseph Baldwin, pioneer Professor of Education; 
Dr. W. 8S. Sutton, founder of the School of Education; Dean Ira 
L. Hildebrandt, of the Law School; Dr. Frank L. Jewett, of the 
Bible Chair; Dr. O. B. Douglas, of the Education Faculty. The 
Reed family was always prominent in activity and financial sup- 
port: Malcolm and D. S. Reed and their sister, Mrs. Lula Reed 
Owers. The widow of Dave had been liberal with her time and 
finances, since his untimely death in an airplane accident. 

The latest congregation in Austin seems filled with the 
brightest of promises for growth and usefulness. It is the Uni- 
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versity Christian Church, adjacent to the University campus. 
The new structure is just now in process of being assembled 
under the leadership of the energetic and eloquent minister, 
Lawrence Bash, who seems built just right for a campus pastor. 
Its history is yet in the future. 

The South Austin Christian Church has developed in more 
recent years, located 206 East Annie Street. 


ForT WORTH, 1855. TARRANT COUNTY, 1952. 


The earliest church of any kind, either organized or erected, 
in Fort Worth, was the Christian Church, organized in 1855. 
This was five years after the County was organized. An earlier 
congregation of Disciples in the County was reported, at Bird- 
ville, as of 1852, but this did not survive. (See Chapter VIII.) 

Fort Worth was settled as one of a string of forts on the 
western border, as protection against the untamed Indians. In 
the 1850’s it was but a straggling village with twenty-five years 
to wait for any railway connection. Because it was thus on the 
border and was the headquarters for collecting of cattle droves 
for herding to the North, its population included a large portion 
of the rough element, with saloons, gambling dens and such. 


Nevertheless, the more refined element was also represented. 
How these came in is illustrated by one episode told in the Fort 
Worth Press of March 31, 1950: 


In 1853, when Captain Julian Field was stricken se- 
riously ill here, the city had no doctor and a rider had to 
be dispatched to Dallas to fetch one. Dr. (Carroll M.) Peak 
was brought in, treated the well known figure, and re- 
mained to practice medicine. The pioneer physician was a 
graduate of the Louisville, Kentucky, Medical School. 


It was in the home of this same Dr. Peak that the first 
church was organized in the summer of 1855. This home was a 
double log house on Belknap Street, just west of the square, 
formerly occupied by the Surgeon of the Dragoons. Mrs. Peak, 
although she had a sister who was a staunch Roman Catholic, 
became a charter member, and through the years was a virile 
leader. , 

The children of this family developed with much interest 
and influence. The eldest, Mrs. Clara Walden, looms large in the 
story of the Women’s Missionary work as told in Chapter XIV. 
The son, Howard Peak, “the first white child born in Tarrant 
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County,” was the author of “My Recollections of Fort Worth.” 
Miss Olive Peak lived long and usefully in Fort Worth circles, 
especially through the Magnolia Avenue Church. Mrs. Lille Peak 
Jones also served through the church, actively. Her daughter, 
Miss Florence Peak Jones, became Mrs. Frank Kent, prominent 
in all good Fort Worth affairs. It was she who graciously pro- 
vided us with the very rare picture of her aunt, Mrs. Walden, 
and much information about the family. 


The charter members recorded were: Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin 
F. Ayres, Mr. and Mrs. James K. Allen, Mrs. Florence Peak, Mr. 
and Mrs. William Sanderson, Stephen Terry, Mrs. Frances M. 
Durrett, Mr. and Mrs. Allen D. Johnson. This and much of the 
following story is told by Mr. Howard Peak in an article in the 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram in 1926, and also in his book. 


The first preaching was done by Parson A. M. Dean, who 
was helping in the harvest fields near at hand. He preached to 
them each night during the harvest, then came in from the 
country to preach for them on Sundays, carrying his Bible— 
and along with it his six-shooter, for protection from the In- 
dians.? 

The congregation met in the Dr. Peak home only for a few 
months then erected a concrete and stone building on the corner 
of Lamar and Belknap. This was built by contributions from 
all the people and was used for both church and school. Its fur- 
nishings: ‘“‘a rough board pulpit, seats fashioned from long cot- 
tonwood slabs supported on oak pegs, with a box stove in one 
corner and a water bucket and dipper in the center of the room.” 
There was no organ; they even “looked askance” at a tuning 
fork. Their second building, which they occupied for “a long 
time,” was the Masonic Building on Belknap and Calhoun 
Streets.4 

This little flock had an advantage: it was the only church 
in the village. So Christians of other communions attended and 
a few joined. They were strengthened, too, by the preaching of 
that ubiquitous traveling dentist from Grayson County, B. F. 
Hall, who “planted and watered” so many infant congregations 


>The Christian Courier in 1913 reported that Brother Dean was born 
in 1823 and died in 1918 at Edgewood, Texas. 

* Much of the information contained herein about the early days in Fort 
Worth was gotten from personal interviews with ‘old Timers,” especially 
Mrs. Fannie Vincent. One interview was by myself, another by J. Clinton 
Bradshaw, who reported it in a Paper to Brite College of the Bible. 
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in Texas. It was during his preaching that one of the most prom- 
inent of the pioneers, Col. and Mrs. John Peter Smith, joined 
this group. The Colonel was a graduate of Bethany College, and 
one of the early school teachers in the village. During the troubled 
times of the Civil War, that hardy and learned frontier preacher, 
Dr. Mansil Matthews, preached often in Fort Worth. It was 
here that he won the loyalty of E. M. Daggett and thereby had 
his life spared from the radical vigilance committee. This amus- 
ing story is related in Chapter VI. 


Other preachers of this period were Elder Bancroft, who was 
one of the first County Commissioners, and Terrell Jasper. Both 
of these were farmers living in the south part of the county. At 
the close of the War, General R. M. Gano came over from Dallas, 
where he was living, and shared his time with the Fort Worth 
church. 

Soon after the close of the Civil War, the Van Zandt family 
moved into Fort Worth and greatly added to the strength of 
the little band of 25 or 80 members. The father of this family, 
Hon. Isaac Van Zandt, had the distinction of having served as the 
first ambassador of the Republic of Texas to the United States 
of America. The children had lived for a while in Washington, 
D. C. They were originally from Tennessee and at least three 
of them had been educated in Franklin College, conducted by 
Tolbert Fanning, near Nashville. Also, they were cousins of 
David Lipscomb, so, naturally, were regular readers of that 
most conservative periodical. Consequently, their thinking was 
deeply dyed with the early doctrines of Alexander Campbell 
and of a definitely conservative hue. This eventuated finally in 
the alignment of one of the brothers, Dr. I. L. Van Zandt, as a 
leader of the anti-organ wing in Fort Worth, although he had 
served as the College Physician for Add-Ran at Thorp Spring, 
1884-86. The other brother, Major Kleeber M. Van Zandt, was 
a most distinguished leader in both church and community, and 
continued so through his ninety-four years. He served as Presi- 
dent of the Fort Worth National Bank (of which he was a 
founder) to the last, and also Chairman of the Board of the 
First Church. For years he served as the honored Commander 
of the Confederate Veterans. 


With this background, he was naturally conservative. But his 
pastor, Dr. L. D. Anderson, testifies that ““He was one of the most 
liberal givers in the entire First Church.” He was zealous for 
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the spread of ‘‘the plea,” especially in Tarrant County. He made 
it a practice to contribute to the building fund of every church 
in the county, including all denominations and all colors. He 
staked the colored Christian Church in Fort Worth, which be- 
came the East Annie Street Christian Church. (See Chapter 
XVI.) His sister, Mrs. Ida Van Zandt Jarvis, was much more 
aggressive in the state-wide missionary program. 

In addition to these and the charter members, some of the 
families of those early days were: Mrs. Richard King, “Mother 
Conner,” Mrs. A. D. Johnson, Mrs. Frances M. Durrett, Mrs. H. 
G. Hendricks, Geo. B. Hendricks’ family, Mrs. John F. Swayne, 
Col. P. A. Huffman and wife, Miss Sue Huffman, the Praters, 
the Harpers, Dan Parker, the Darters, and M. G. Ellis and wife. 

Soon after the close of the Civil War, General R. M. Gano 
moved to Dallas and shared his time with the Fort Worth 
Church. He was the son of the elder, John A. Gano, a companion 
of Barton W. Stone. He was an eloquent pulpiteer, wielding his 
influence on the side of the conservatives. R. F. Bantau lived 
near Waco and evangelized; lived at Milsap and served as a 
Trustee for Add-Ran College, 1874-82; his dates in Fort Worth 
not known. The Clarks, father and sons, preached occasionally 
during their residence and teaching here, 1869-1874. (R. Clark 
went to Thorp Spring in 18738, the others, 1874.) Others, dates 
unknown, were Elder Murphy, W. Y. Taylor, A. L. (Uncle Gus) 
Johnson, R. E. McKnight. 

The old concrete building used for school and church had 
deteriorated; a new structure was undertaken, which Randolph 
Clark in his Reminiscences described thus: 


The only public buildings in the village of Fort Worth 
were the unfinished walls of what was intended to be a 
court house, a two-story brick building, the upper story 
of which was used for a Masonic Hall, and the lower story 
for the general purpose of church and school.... During 
the war...the lower story had been taken possession of 
by vagrant stock as a shelter from storms (p. 34). 


Obviously this was a community building. It was located on 
Belknap and Calhoun. The subscription school held in the Ma- 
sonic Building, by 1869, had been assigned to Addison Clark, 
but he ran into difficulties from sectarian prejudices and the 
Reconstruction days’ regulations so he could not use the regular 
building for school purposes. Hence the brethren of the church 
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purchased lots in the block on Houston and Main between Fourth 
and Fifth Streets, and erected a one-story brick building for 
the church and a 24x 35 feet box house for the school. So the 
school which grew into Texas Christian University started in 
the nourishing arms of the church. It might have continued its 
entire career in Fort Worth but for the “‘rough element”? which 
then prevailed.® 

The present site of the First Christian Church, on Sixth and 
Throckmorton, was selected in 1876. On it was built the old two- 
story rock structure which was a gem of ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture with its stately square tower, and chaste dignity in 
every line. It is pictured herein as a type of dignified style. The 
present structure, not so distinctly ecclesiastical, was built in 
1914, and later enlarged by the educational plant on Taylor. 


In the summer of 1889 an event occurred in this church house 
which marked an epoch in the history of Texas Discipledom, and 
in the lives of many of its leaders. The state Convention of 
the Christian Churches (only three years old as a convention) 
met in the old Rock church house (18 years old). It was at this 
convention that Addison Clark appeared before the assembly and 
offered to give the property of Add-Ran College at Thorp Spring 
to the Christian Churches of Texas, if they would assume control 
and pay the debts. This offer was accepted and a Board of 
Trustees selected to manage the college. Major J. J. Jarvis, an 
elder of this local congregation, a lawyer, went home and told 
his wife, Ida Van Zandt Jarvis, that he had agreed to serve as 
Chairman of that Board. How well he did this and the whole 
story is told in my History of T. C. U. 


The new Board Chairman was so impressed with the lofty 
scholarship of his pastor, Dr. J. W. Lowber, that he recommend- 
ed him to become the Head of a new and unique venture by 
Add-Ran (now for the first time named) University. It was a 
responsibility he could carry along with his pastoral duties, the 
Chancellor of Add-Ran, to conduct a Graduate School by cor- 
respondence. For the story of that worthy venture one must 
turn to Hall op. cit. Dr. Lowber, as a preacher, is presented in 
connection with his longest pastorate, Austin, in this chapter. 

Then followed a short pastorate by one of the most unique 
personalities among our preachers. He was T. W. Caskey, an 


>The full story of this school in: Fort Worth and its move to Thorp 
Spring is told in my History of T. C. U., Chapter ITI. 
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outstanding example of a sturdy, pioneer individualist, who, 
through his own common sense and keen brain, hewed his own 
way, somewhat crudely, out of the frontier confusion of emotion- 
alism and theology, into the clear light of New Testament Chris- 
tianity and became one of the most effective preachers of the 
simple Gospel. He was a Mississippi blacksmith, turned preacher, 
who, during the Civil War, earned the title “fighting Parson” 
from his having shouldered a musket while serving as a Chap- 
lain. He came to Texas in 1876, as pastor at Sherman, to Fort 
Worth in about 1891. His style of address was quite pungent, 
as for example: ‘‘as heretofore stated, in 1839 I got religion 
and as not stated, in the same year I got a Methodist wife. 
The wife was a grand success, the religion a grand failure.”’ 
His 78 page autobiography is as racy a piece of reading as 
a “Western,” and as full of common sense as a hickory nut is 
of meat. It was edited by B. F. Manire of Jackson, Mississippi, 
and published in Fort Worth just prior to his death in Fort 
Worth in 1896. I saw Brother Caskey only once. He was tall, 
lean, wirey, almost weazened, brilliant eye and thinking about 
something other than dress. His daughter, Julia, Mrs. E. H. 
Crenshaw, a graduate of Tolbert Fanning’s Franklin College, 
school near Nashville, had the same keen mind. She was an 
active member of my congregation in Hillsboro, a lovely bril- 
liant, cultured woman. The several branches of the Caskey chil- ' 
dren are active Christians.® 


It was during the next pastorate of Homer T. Wilson’s that 
the Tabernacle Christian Church was formed—almost across the 
street, by process of sporulation. The fact that the new structure 
was located across the street (Throckmorton at Fifth), and that 
auditorium was a huge Tabernacle, formed with a mammoth 
stage, and that Homer T. Wilson was a popular lecturer capable 
of drawing large crowds—all made it easy for the outsider to 
believe it was a move of rivalry. But it was not so, says Mrs. 
Fannie Vincent, one of the leaders in the move. Nor was it just 
an ordinary division over the organ. She explains it thus: 


The music question caused quite a bit of discontent at 
this time. George Cavin led the singing gaining the pitch 
by means of a tuning fork. Sometimes we were on the 
key and sometimes not. I had studied music a long time, 


3 Biographies of him occur in McPherson, and in L. W. Scott, Texas 
Pulpit. 
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and I knew when we were on and off key. And that was 
almost like filing a saw to me. A lot of us got awfully 
tired of it and Brother Wilson resigned. Mrs. Kate Stine 
and I went out to see him at his home on West Seventh 
Street. We told him that we were going to leave the church 
and take some people with us. We told him that he had 
just as well decide to be our pastor for we were going to 
have him. He said he was planning to go into lecture work. 
We told him he wasn’t going to do any such thing until he 
had organized our church. This he did. That was in 1897. 


The new organization met in several places at first: Huff- 
man’s Hall, Greenwall Opera House and the basement of the 
Courthouse. The Board of Church Extension declined to make a 
loan for the new building because it was to be across the street 
from the First Church. The First Church called Chalmers Mc- 
Pherson from Waxahachie as their pastor, followed by J. E. 
Dinger. It was not so long afterward that they, too, installed 
an organ and soon became missionary minded. This was some- 
what under the stimulus of Mrs. Ida Van Zandt Jarvis, who, 
in 1904, became the State President of the Texas Christian 
Women’s Board of Missions. 


The Tabernacle was also called the Third Christian Church 
on account of a small Bellevue Christian Church on Lipscomb 
Street two blocks south of Magnolia. The Tabernacle was the 
largest and best auditorium in Fort Worth and became a popular 
auditorium for concerts, musicals and such, including Galli- 
Curci, Bob and Alf Taylor and such. The Sunday School was a 
chief feature; the Christian Endeavor Society was electric and 
thrilling. It was host to the Texas Christian Endeavor Conven- 
tion in 1907. 


Homer T. Wilson moved to San Antonio Central (see the rest 
of his story in that section) and “Sunshine Guy”’ Inman came as 
Ad interim pastor for several months. He had just graduated 
from Columbia University and brought his bride to El] Paso and 
from there to the Tabernacle Church. There, Mrs. Clara Walden, 
a storehouse of missionary zeal, opened his heart to the call of a 
career as a missionary in Mexico; he went in 1905, leaving the 
pastorate to A. E. Dubber, a strong, able preacher. 


But the situation was uncomfortable. The spirit was high, 
but not normal; and not too spiritual. The next minister, also 
from El] Paso, Edward McShane Waits, quietly opened the hearts 
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of the young, buoyant congregation, to a vision of the need of 
the south side of the city for a congregation. At that time, Mag- 
nolia Avenue was the southern border of the city. South of 
Magnolia there were a few scattered residences along Hemphill, 
and a fire station on Lipscomb. Some feared they were moving 
to the country when they selected the new site, and joined with 
Bellevue church in building the Mission style of architecture 
so far out on the edge. In 1911 they were host to the State 
Convention of Christian Churches and introduced the brother- 
hood to the site of the new campus of Texas Christian Univer- 
sity, farther out in the really country. They felt better. “Brother 
Waits” was a patient, spiritually minded pastor; the congrega- 
tion grew rapidly and became brotherly once more with its 
parent church. In 1915, Mrs. Waits, a gentle lovable minister’s 
wife, passed on to the eternal life, leaving a lonely husband and 
a little daughter, Mary Beth. Brother Waits accepted a call to 
the Magnolia Church in Los Angeles, from which he secured 
release to become the President of Texas Christian University 
in 1916. The remainder of his long and brilliant career in that 
capacity is to be found in Hall, op. cit. 

Meanwhile, the old First Church, under the leadership of the 
longest pastorate on our Texas churches (41 years in March, 
1953), that of Dr. L. D. Anderson, has grown to be one of the 
few largest and most generous (it ranked 9 in the ’52 Year Book 
list of givers to General Causes outside local) congregations of 
the national brotherhood. Incidentally, Dr. Anderson was called 
in 1916 to the presidency of T. C. U.; he left the decision to his 
congregation; they considered it in a congregational meeting 
and advised him to turn it down; he did. 

Leroy D. Anderson, a Missouri small town boy, went to the 
College of the Bible at Lexington, Kentucky, to study under 
the famous Bible teacher, J. W. McGarvey. He graduated from 
there in 1900 and came directly to Texas for his career as a 
preacher. He has had only four ministries, Athens, 1900-01; 
Ennis, 1901-03, where he met Miss Lois Slaton and made her 
Mrs. Anderson; Palestine, 1903-12; and Fort Worth, First 
Church, from 1912 on. Meanwhile he has served as President 
of the Texas Convention, the International Convention, and sev- 
eral other national Boards; as President of the Texas Christian 
Missionary Society, 1939-48; President of the Board of Trustees 
of T. C. U., 1941-53 (since then, Honorary Chairman). The 
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Convention programs use him often as is polite; for the same 
eloquent pulpit style by which he earned the reputation in the 
College of the Bible he has cultivated to full control, and keeps 
it fresh by thorough preparation. His pastoral program is thor- 
oughly organized; his workers are trained; the evangelism is 
conducted regularly and systematically and he does the preach- 
ing. His program is regular; he takes his vacation every August 
and no other time; he has been the Disciple preacher for the 
famous Bloys (Cowboy) Camp meeting in the Davis Moun- 
tains, since 1924. Because of the long association in college and 
in the organized church program, and climactically, because 
clearly, his is the longest pastorate in Texas, I have asked him 
to write the Introduction to this volume. He earned his B. A. 
degree from T. C. U. in 1906, after attending a few days a week 
from his pastorates. In 1923, T. C. U. conferred on him the 
LL. D. degree, which he did not need to become recognized as 
DaIDOCTOL:, 


Obviously it is impractical to tell so much of each of the other 
congregations in the county. The next five began in separate 
municipalities. The Stock Yards boom made the city of North 
Fort Worth. Boulevard Church was organized in 1903 and de- 
veloped under the preaching of B. F. Hall (not the one from 
Grayson-Collin). His large family of four sons and four daugh- 
ters helped to build that congregation, and through the years are 
represented in the active membership of Boulevard, First, Ar- 
lington Heights and University churches, through the second or 
third generation. 

Riverside was organized in 1910 by 8. W. Hutton as a mis- 
sion Sunday School as he was serving as Religious Education 
Director for First Church, prior to his graduation from T. C. U. 
The Arlington, Texas, congregation probably began with the 
preaching and revival by Ben Wilson (brother of Homer T.) 
about 1909 and grew up under the eldership of Brothers John 
Moore (County Treasurer) and D. A. Bickel of the Arlington 
State College faculty. An early located pastor was Patrick Henry 
while he was a student in T. C. U. in 1913 and after. The brick 
church house was erected under his leadership and to some ex- 
tent by his own hands. Azle grew up locally in the 1900’s. Chest- 
nut Avenue started as ‘‘Rosen Heights,” a mission of the First 
Church. James A. Crain was the first pastor while on the faculty 
of T. C. U. Handley, too, was a separate city when the church 
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was developed there by the Texas Christian Missionary Society 
in about 1920. A. K. Scott raised the money for the building. 

World War I used Arlington Heights as Camp Bowie and 
brought it into the activity of the city. The church was begun 
there in a meeting by W. W. Wharton and the first pastorate of 
F. E. Billington, Professor in T. C. U. Its first meetings were 
in the Masonic Hall. Morningside began in 1920, utilizing preach- 
ers from T. C. U. at first. There had been a church known as 
Leuda Street, which was absorbed by Morningside. Polytechnic, 
set up under the leadership of the Missionary Society in the 
1930’s, was preceded by Vaughn Boulevard. 


More recently the Joint Board of the Christian Churches of 
Tarrant County has combined the efforts of the Disciples in the 
County to set up new congregations. Memorial was established 
in 1945 with Harry Felkel, a T. C. U. student, as the founder. 
In 1950 Bethany, in the White Settlement community, near the 
Convair Bomber Plant, was developed under the Joint Board 
and Paul Thompson as pastor. In 1952 the Meadowbrook area 
was reached by combining with Handley into the new Handley- 
Meadowbrook congregation. In June, 1953, the Joint Board 
employed a preacher to start a new congregation in Richland 
Hills. 

The University Church is unique. It is a rare congregation 
that operated sixty years without a church house of its own. 
Yet ever since 1873 this group of Disciples, through continuous 
changes in personnel and places, has lived and served and 
thrived. Even when there were temporary gaps when they tried 
to combine worship services with the local congregations, the 
Sunday School and evening services continued steadily. During 
these sixty years the preaching was done mostly by professors 
or visiting preachers, or by graduate students. There were three 
full-time pastors engaged: in 1909-10, a young man by the name 
of Colby D. Hall, one year, interrupted by the fire and move; in 
1917-22, Walter P. Jennings whose efforts to build a house of 
worship almost succeeded; and in 1928-31, A. Preston Gray. 


Finally in 1982 the membership (mostly College families) 
bowed their necks and raised some $20,000 from the Texas 
churches and twice that amount at home and erected the shell 
of the first unit. The cornerstone was laid on the day that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt ordered all banks closed; the ushering in of “the 
depression.” Pledges were paid out of salaries, discounted 42 
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per cent. The first minister called was just receiving his B. D. 
from Brite College; Perry Gresham began at $100 a month. 
Within ten years the University Church had become the “com- 
munity church” of the hill, with some 700 members. The rate 
of growth continued under the second minister, Granville Wal- 
ker, who was also a recent graduate of Brite College of the 
Bible, B. D. ’837. The congregation celebrated its 80th year as 
a congregation and its 20th in the House, on May 12, 19538, with 
some 1600 members, and ranking 10th in the Year Book report 
of largest givers to Regular Causes outside of local. 


DALLAS: 1857. DALLAS COUNTY (Lancaster) : 1846 


The village of ‘““Half a dozen cabins” that later came to be 
Dallas was by-passed by the Wilmeths in 1845, because it had 
no prospect of becoming a city. Then, too, the vicinity was too 
wild and dangerous because of the Indians. (See Chapter III.) 
The early establishment of the church at Lancaster in 1846 was 
entirely separate from any move in the town of Dallas. (See 
Chapter VIII.) In the latter, the initial move toward organiz- 
ing a congregation was made by Dr. B. F. Hall in 1857 in the 
Court House. A little band of Christians had been gathering 
there for preaching services by “Bros. Dean, Martin, Polly and 
Hall,’ we are told by Mrs. Sarah Harwood in some “remi- 
niscences” which are found in the Matthews Papers. Among 
those first families were the Peeks, Shepherds, Coles, Millers, 
and Hoards. 


This faithful little band continued to meet under the preach- 
ing of these itinerant proclaimers, presumably in the Court 
House, until 1863, when they received a great uplift by the 
coming to Dallas of Charles Carlton, to start a school. This 
was, indeed, a fortunate event for the little congregation. For 
Charles Carlton (1821-1902) was a graduate of Bethany Col- 
lege under the tutelage of Alexander Campbell. He was a native 
of England who had come to America on his own, and had been 
sent to Bethany by a friend who recognized his worth. He had 
come to the Southwest as an educator, looking for a good loca- 
tion to establish a school. In Dallas, he found it “necessary to 
have his school on the second floor of a blacksmith shop.” There 
had been a kind of Union Sunday School carried on before Mr. 
Carlton’s arrival but shortly thereafter he organized the first 
Disciple Sunday School in Dallas. He did not rest with a Sunday 
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School; after the lesson Mr. Carlton preached, and during his 
stay of approximately two years he maintained this practice. 
In the Life and Influence of Charles Carlton, Kenneth Hay 
traces his career fully and faithfully. These quotations are taken 
from it, and many of them that follow. Mr. Carlton responded 
to an urgent call from Kentuckytown in Grayson County to start 
a school there. Later he yielded to the urgings of the citizens 
of Bonham and settled there for the rest of his life. In both of 
these locations, while it was co-educational, Addison and Ran- 
dolph Clark received the bulk of their college education, and 
much inspiration, from “Uncle Charlie.” Later it became a 
Girls’ School, Carlton College.7 Charles Carlton was one of the 
most highly respected ministers among the Disciples for four 
decades, he died in Bonham, February, 1902. 

Mr. Hay continues the story of the Dallas congregation. 
Crowded out of the Masonic Hall on Jefferson and Pacific by 
other churches and criticized out of the Court House by tax- 
payers, “it now faced a serious decision: to disband, or to build 
its own house of worship.” “Such families as the Colby Smiths, 
the Peaks, the Ganos, the Barkleys, the Morrows, the Beamans 
and the Wheats and some others banded together and built the 
first Protestant church to be erected within the corporate limits 
of the Town of Dallas ...in what is now the 700 block on Ross 
Avenue.” 


For about nine years the church struggled along with 
only mediocre advance until in 1876 Kirk Baxter was called 
to be its minister. In the next year J. M. Oram felt the need 
of better music and presented the church with an organ, 
the gift was from a purely generous impulse but it resulted 
in a schism which has never been healed. Baxter and about 
forty of the members who favored the organ left the church 
and for nearly two years met in the old Fields Opera House 
and adopted the name of Commerce Street Christian Church. 


This division was one of the earliest in a Texas congregation, 
coming as it did nine years prior to the organization of the 
Missionary Society in Austin in 1886. The following item in 
the Christian Preacher® makes clear the dates: 

*The story of Carlton College is told in my History of T. C. U., Chap- 
ter XXIV. 

°Of February 8, 1880. 
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Whereas we find in the Christian Preacher of Jan. 18, 
1880, a series of resolutions by the First Christian Church 
of Dallas (Conservative) dated Jan. 11, 1880, looking to 
the union of these two bodies... but no effort has been 
made since or separation in Aug. 1877... we feel sure that 
efforts should be made among ourselves before appealing 
to outside brethren. C. W. Williams, E. T. Gadd, J. H. Skiles, 
A. H. Field, C. M. Wheat. 


Among some of the brethren lost by this division was General 
R. M. Gano, an eloquent preacher. Concerning him, A. O. Colley, 
the preacher for this conservative congregation, is quoted in the 
Matthews Papers as writing: 


When the division came he (Gano) took his stand for 
the truth and saved the property for the church which has 
never used an instrument or had organized societies, how- 
ever it has been called the First Christian Church and is so 
listed in the records, but it has for the last few years 
been called the Pearl and Bryan Streets Church of Christ. 


Before that last change in its name, it acquired a bequest that 
had been made out to “The First Christian Church.” 


The first meeting held in the new building (Commerce 
Street in 1878), was under the leadership of Knowles Shaw, 
who the day after the meeting closed, was killed in a train 
wreck near McKinney. Kirk Baxter was also seriously 
injured and had to give up his charge. Six men, John T. 
Hawkins, James Skiles, Homer Wilson, William Sweeney, 
J. S. Kendrick, and J. T. Toof served the church in the next 
eleven years. Then began the work of M. M. Davis. 


J. T. Toof was the man who donated his library to the Add- 
Ran College at Thorp Spring. In 1891 the church was incor- 
porated in the name of Central Christian Church and the build- 
ing was erected which stood until 1951, with one major re- 
modelling. A picture of old Central, in its earlier form, was 
obtained through Annalee Bush Callan, a granddaughter of A. J. 
Bush and a long time leader in Central. Also a picture of 
Knowles Shaw is shown herein. Just as this building was com- 
pleted in 1891, “‘panic” struck with full force. Conditions were 
so desperate that some brethren advised Mr. Davis that it was 
hopeless and that he should move. The reply was, “It can be 
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done, and by the help of God and this heroic band of men and 
women it shall be done.” “Mr. C. E. Bird and Mr. J. T. Elliott 
came to the rescue and the church was saved.” 


M. M. Davis was a preacher of quiet manner and plain speech. 
He delighted to preach “first principles” and he made them 
interesting and attractive. He was neither a literalist nor a 
dogmatist and far from being pugilistic. He was a patient Chris- 
tian preacher. Dr. James L. Holloway, a pioneer Osteopathic 
Physician and long time elder in Central, obtained from Mrs. 
Davis after his death some facts which he read to the church 
at a Vesper Service on December 10, 1933: 


I gather from his (Mr. Davis’) diary that in the 18 years 
of his pastorate at Central he preached over 3,500 sermons, 
had additions to the church from all sources of over 4,000, 
contributed largely to two of our leading religious papers, 
edited the Christian Courier for several years, wrote and 
published four volumes and numerous tracts, married more 
couples and preached more funerals than any other minis- 
ter in Dallas for a like period, dedicated many churches, 
held protracted meetings during his vacations, and made 
pastoral calls by the thousands. I have heard many say they 
never heard him preach without being lifted Godward. Dr. 
John G. Slayter, on the occasion of the 25th anniversary of 
Mr. Davis’ life in Dallas, explained it all by saying, “he was 
God’s man!” 


Dr. Holloway was past 92 years of age in 1952 and still active 
and devoted to “Central.” Mrs. Davis was thoughtful to give 
his very extensive library to T. C. U. In that is to be found 
several volumes of his sermons, as he wrote them out origin- 
ally, in the most beautiful script, so fine that is to be legible only 
to a youthful eye. 


J. O. Shelburne, a Virginia preacher, led the Central for 
about eight years as minister. His vigorous, outspoken, skillful 
leadership was cut short by ill health and death in 1917. Then 
came one of the long pastorates, twenty-five years, by Graham 
Frank. He. was a Kentucky-born and -educated preacher of 
radiant personality, brilliant preaching and a brotherhood-wide 
outlook. For some thirty years he served, on the side of his 
pastorate, as General Secretary of the International Convention 
of the Disciples, and exercised a leading and a balancing in- 
fluence on the life of the Brotherhood affairs. He was a great 
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reader of books and this was felt in his sermons. His warm- 
hearted, friendly nature was a leading influence in Dallas of all 
circles. On his retirement in 1942 a formal recognition of his 
contribution was celebrated in which all worthy circles of Dallas 
participated. After 1942 Kenneth Hay served as pastor until 
he went into the Army Chaplaincy. Since then Wm. C. Jones has 
served. In 1952, the property was sold and a location out of the 
central portion was selected for the continuation of the old con- 
gregation. 


In 1903, a group of aggressive members of Central, alert to 
the rapid expansion of the city, erected a Tabernacle in East 
Dallas, arranged for an evangelist, John A. Stephens, to hold a 
revival. Out of this came the organization the East Dallas Chris- 
tian Church, November 15, 1903, in the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur A. Everts, with less than 100 charter members. Arthur 
Everts, fired by the zeal of a typical Christian Endeavorer and 
devoted to the ideal of Christian Stewardship, led in making that 
church one of the outstanding congregations of the entire 
Brotherhood, in the matter of giving. During its first year, the 
Texas Christian Missionary Society contributed $25 a month to 
its support. 

The congregation has been blessed by an unusual number 
of outstanding personalities, through the years. Among these 
we think of Mike Thomas, who financed such movements as the 
Thomas Mission to South Africa, wrote his one check for 10 
per cent of the cost of the improvements in 1923 and always 
attended and participated in the John G. Slayter Bible Class. 
Then there was Sam McFarland, church man and banker, who 
is presented in the chapter on laymen. Another was Dan D. 
Rogers, banker, singer, Sunday School superintendent and Chris- 
tian layman leader in lofty standards in college sports. He was 
definitely considering a career as a preacher, while he was a stu- 
dent in T. C. U., 1905-09. Well did he atone for his change, by his 
wonderfully fruitful career as a layman. He lived so strenuously 
that his health broke in the early forties, but he did not quit; 
he hardly slackened. His end came suddenly and dramatically 
on October 15, 1952. He was at his favorite past-time—leading 
the singing of a group at a dinner in the East Dallas Fellowship 
Hall, when his heart gave way. 
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Some of the pastors have been mentioned in other chapters, 
but two pastorates stand out: John G. Slayter, a man’s man, 
a noted Mason, the builder of the most famous Men’s Bible Class, 
no doubt, in the state. He passed through tragedy, and his people 
stood by him. He worked steadily and hard, despite the ravages 
of illness which finally took him away in 1922. He was followed 
ten months later by Dr. L. N. Wells, from Akron, Ohio, whose 
twenty-five years’ pastorate brought the congregation to the 
heights of achievement. No man was ever happier than when 
the Board voted to place in their budget as much for outside 
causes as for current expenses. That was the climax of the con- 
tinuous leadership in giving to brotherhood enterprises for years. 
For “East Dallas’? has led the Brotherhood in giving to Causes 
outside the local for so many years that it is expected to do so. 
It still leads in the 1952 Year Book. Its vigorous program con- 
tinues unabated under the pastoral leadership of W. A. Welsh, 
who, at the age of 35, was called from the position of Professor 
of New Testament in Brite College of the Bible, in 1950. 

Meanwhile, in Oak Cliff, which at that time was a separate 
municipality, the brethren had gathered a congregation of Dis- 
ciples and established the Oak Cliff Christian Church. Under the 
leadership of their pastor, L. B. Haskins, the first unit of their 
plant was dedicated in September, 1916. In 1903 J. C. Mason 
moved the office of the Texas Christian Missionary Society 
to Oak Cliff and encouraged the congregation with a fine class 
of people, it grew from the first. Its list of ministers included 
at least these: Arthur W. Jones, A. E. Ewell, Paul Preston, Leo 
Johnston, J. H. Fuller, R. L. James, and the most recent, Hugh 
M. Riley. 

The fourth congregation in Dallas grew out of a mission 
Sunday School on Dawson Street by H. H. Reed and became 
the South Dallas Christian Church. The outstanding ministry is 
that of W. W. Phares, a former student of Add-Ran in Thorp 
Spring, who was pastor from 1914 through 1951, the next longest 
pastorate of the Texas ministry, perhaps. 

In 1918 the several congregations of Disciples formed City 
Missions Board, which later became the Joint Board of Dallas 
County. Their plan was to employ the City Missionary, let him 
develop a new congregation, serve as its pastor until it became 
self-supporting, then start another. They employed, first, Mr. 
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McFarland, then in 1920, L. B. Haskins, from the pastorate of 
Oak Cliff. 

His first project was the establishment of the Mount Auburn 
Church, which required three years. Then out of the old Ross 
Avenue church and Ross Heights, he developed the Greenville 
Avenue congregation. The Ross Avenue group was the one which 
M. M. Davis served briefly, after his retiring from Central. Then 
the Edgecliff church had a branch, the Trinity, which Morris 
U. Lively was shepherding. The latter left for the Chaplaincy 
(in which he has served ever since) and Mr. Haskins developed 
Trinity into self support, through the depression, until 1938. 

In June, 1906, a Sunday School was started on McKinney 
Avenue, followed by the organization of a congregation in Sep- 
tember, in the home of Judge Anson Rainey. This became the 
North Dallas Christian Church, which, by the enterprise, largely, 
of a vigorous Ladies Aid, erected a temporary building which 
lasted until 1916. Some pastors here were: E. C. Boynton, Grover 
Stewart, J. W. Boultinghouse and A. L. Clinkenbeard. During 
the ministry of the latter they moved to Herschel and Douglas 
Streets and became the Oak Lawn church. 

During the ministry of George Whipple, from Mississippi, 
they effected a merger with the University Park church, moved 
to Preston Road and Chadwick Lane and named it the Preston 
Road Christian Church. Living in the fast growing section of 
the city, the enterprising members looked into the future, con- 
ceived a modern technic and secured an area of four city blocks 
on the Northwest Highway, on which to build gradually a plant 
made up of several sections of buildings. This land was donated 
by several individuals in the congregation. They are in the 
process of building these several units, in harmony. with the 
Master plan. The congregation is growing under leadership of 
a capable Board, and the alert pastor, Patrick Henry, Jr. 

Several other congregations have developed in the region of 
Oak Cliff: Rosemont, which in 1950 moved to Hampton Road; 
Memorial, Edgecliff, and Trinity. The latter in 1952 changed 
its location and became the Southcliff Christian Church. 

The West Dallas section gained a new congregation in about 
1948 with the Stevens Park Church, Harold G. Brown, pastor. 
In North and East Dallas these congregations have developed: 
Pleasant Grove, which was a rural church surrounded by the 
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city; Lakeview, fostered by the minister, Kenneth Hay; and 
the two latest, Bruton Road and Home Garden. 


The county of Dallas has several good-sized towns with con- 
gregations: Lancaster, the older church (1846), Garland, Grand 
Prairie, Mesquite, Carrolton and Irving. Several suburbs are 
gradually being absorbed: Vickery, Richardson and Urbandale. 
Other smaller communities in the county with churches are: 
Duncanville, Hutchins, Rowlett, Rylie, Sachse, and Wilmer.’? 


WACO: 1867 


Two excellent histories of the church are extant. One was 
composed in 1889 by a charter member, Major John T. Walton, 
a one armed man who, in about 1892, gave a Library to a Society 
of Add-Ran which bore his name. This pamphlet is full of affec- 
tion for the early brethren and fondness for the “olden days.” 
Twenty-two of its forty pages are occupied by doctrinal tracts. 
The other was written in 1945 by Mrs. Ida Moore Hays and 
printed for the friends, by her son, Hal V. Hays. Mrs. Hays was 
the daughter of Dr. Thomas Moore, one of the organizers of 
the congregation and its first elder. He was also the elder en- 
trusted by the State Meeting in 1880 with the handling of the 
missionary funds for the churches. (See Chapter XI.) 


From these two reminiscences of the saints we condense a 
story. “‘In the year 1867 when Waco was a village of 1200 in- 
habitants, eighteen Disciples of Christ, as they were called at 
that time, met together for worship. For about two years, serv- 
ices were held in the homes of the members” (Moore, p. 4). In 
the fall of 1870 two consecrated women, Mrs. Phoebe Moore (Dr. 
Moore’s mother) and Mrs. Sallie Skidmore, were sent to Gray- 
son County to secure the services of Dr. B. F. Hall to come to 
Waco to hold a meeting. These saintly women traveled the 348 
miles, the round trip for three weeks, by a two-horse wagon, 
with the companionship of only an old trusted Negro driver. It 
was through sparsely settled country still troubled by Indians, 
and they camped out at night. That meeting resulted in the 
organization of the Church at Waco (Oct. 29, 1870) with 18 
charter members and 29 added at the meeting. For a while they 


* Some assistance has been gained, in writing this story of the Dallas 
churches from two unpublished papers: a term paper in Church History 
by Wilbur Mendel; and a History of the Northway Christian Church by 
Mrs. Frank M. Bender, as told by Hulen Thomas Monrad, 1952. The story 
of the earliest efforts in Dallas County is told in Chapter VIII. 
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were permitted to meet in the Chapel of Baylor University, then 
in the Chapel of the Methodist Female College. But soon they 
were informed that the buildings were needed. Major Walton 
intimates that perhaps they were “‘afraid of our teaching and of 
their cob houses.” After using several meeting places, including 
“over Jones’ Livery stable,” they erected their own brick build- 
ing on South Fifth Street. 

One of the greatest blessings that ever occurred to this church 
was the coming from Huntsville of Judge Joab H. Banton, as 
the District Judge. “‘He was not employed by the church but 
he preached whenever he could, and no money was paid to him. 
By his great ability and consecration he attracted large au- 
diences and gave the church a high standing in the community. 
Judge Banton died in July, 1874, and his funeral was preached 
by “Joseph Addison Clark.’ Observe that, then, Add-Ran was 
just a year old. 

This Judge J. H. Banton was the father of the later J. H. 
Banton, the Sunday School evangelist in 1896, of Mrs. James I. 
Moore and Mrs. W. S. Blackshear. There were five sons and 
three daughters of Dr. Moore who provided a large portion of 
the leadership of the Waco church for several decades; some of 
their children are still leaders, but many of them have moved 
away. 

The first Sunday School was organized in 1874 with James I. 
Moore (son of Dr. Thos. Moore) as Superintendent, the first 
Christian Endeavor Society in 1880 (as Mrs. Hays thought; 
more likely 1890), the first C.W.B.M. Auxiliary in 1889. It was 
during the ministry of W. K. Homan in (about) 1880 that “‘the 
first organ, one of the kind that you pump with your feet, was 
purchased.” That light stroke of Mrs. Hays’ indicates that the 
stir this caused was negligible. 

In 1886 they built that huge, square-rigged, red-brick build- 
ing with its square-topped, short-necked tower and its audi- 
torium with opera chairs and its exceedingly sloping floor. That 
slope guaranteed that if a “seeker” ever got started toward the 
front he would have to go all the way. The basement, huge, but 
useless on account of the slope of the floor above, held the 
(latest improved) furnace, which had a bad habit of smoking 
on cold mornings. This church was just a one-room building 
wherein all the score of Sunday School classes were located here 
and there, in the general bedlam—until later one extra room 
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was built for the Primaries. In that the Christian Endeavor 
Society was nurtured, until still later additions. But that Bap- 
tistry! It was located under the platform, which was the Choir 
loft and the pulpit. There was plenty of space underneath, on 
account of the sloping floor. There was no inconspicuous im- 
mersing, off in a side room, in that church! No, sir. When bap- 
tizing time came, the choir came down, the pulpit was shoved 
aside, the carpet rolled up and the “Cellar doors” raised up and 
leaned against the wall on either side. It had not been long 
since all baptizing had been done in the Brazos River. So these 
little inconveniences were, at least, an improvement. In spite of 
these awkward arrangements, it was a sacred place to me, for 
here I “was buried with my Lord’ one Wednesday night just 
before Easter Sunday. And also, despite the ill arrangements, 
nineteen years later, as the pastor of my old home church, I ar- 
ranged matters so that I was enabled to immerse ninety people 
within thirty minutes. I know the figure “ninety” is correct. 
The “thirty” is nearly so. I was baptizing; Will Brooks, the 
Evangelist, was doing the counting. It was his idea to prove 
that three thousand people could be immersed by twelve men in 
one day. 

Pardon this nostalgic reverie, dear reader. That old Waco 
Central Church is very sacred to me. The old building has, for 
me, all the tender sentiments that any man ever sang into the 
“Little Brown church in the wildwood.” It burned down Jan- 
uary 31, 1924. On the same site a magnificent, beautiful, effi- 
cient plant has been erected with all the modern conveniences, 
including an elevator to the Roof Garden. 

My pastor was F. N. Calvin (1891-99), a College of the Bible 
man who encouraged me into the ministry, with the help of 
Christian Endeavor and my Christian parents. I was his Tim- 
othy, and his successor (as pastor, 1910-12). Then he was my 
successor (1912-15). He was one of the best Bible teachers I 
ever knew. Some of his sermon concepts still reverberate in my 
memory. During his pastorate his wife was the Choir director, 
his daughter, Artie, organist and his daughter, Enola, violinist. 
With several other instruments added and a good choir, this was 
the most popular church in Waco, with a crowded house every 
Sunday night. After a pastorate in Corsicana, he went to Bar- 
_ Stow, Florida, where he died in 1924 or 1925. 
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There were too many pastorates to list them all. Some of 
them were notable. Addison Clark was pastor for several years 
after he resigned from the presidency of Add-Ran in 1899. John 
W. Kerns’ pastorate ‘‘proved to be one of the highlights of the 
church,” says Mrs. Hays. The most recent minister is Clyde 
Sherman, since 1945. 


The East Waco Christian Church is another place of nostalgic 
charms for me, personally. The Central Church was conducting 
a “Mission Sunday School” on Sunday afternoons, in an old brick 
church house that had been secured from the Baptists; they were 
flourishing in a new house under the pastorate of the attractive 
personality of George W. Truett, who was, at the time, a student 
in Baylor University. As a lay-lad of Central, I began to Super- 
intend our mission Sunday School on Sunday afternoons in that 
house, and later as a ministerial student in Add-Ran at Waco 
in 1897, I proposed to the brethren of the congregation that if 
they would stay to hear me preach, I would hold services for 
them—at the same remuneration as Sunday School Superin- 
tendent, which was the love of the Cause. They accepted. From 
that time on, we had regular services morning and evening, 
every Sunday. 

One dear aged saint was Mrs. Calvin. She always carried her 
lantern at night. Physically, her vision was limited, but spirit- 
ually she was far-visioned. One evening on bidding me good- 
night she slipped a half-dollar in my hand, with the remark, 
in all good faith, “Brother Hall, when you want to practice on 
us again, just come right on.” I am still keeping coming on, 
remembering “Sister Calvin.” 

The Wallace family made up much of the congregation: J. D., 
the elder; Alexander Campbell Wallace, elderly, also; then Will, 
the carpenter, and their several children. Gradually they moved 
across the Brazos and became members at Central, and the East 
Waco congregation faded away. 

When I was pastor of Central (1910-12) we had a young 
man of quiet demeanor and devoted spirit, by the name of Dean 
Costley; no one was more faithful, nor consecrated. His father 
was the County Jailer; he held services for the prisoners in the 
jail. He was always prepared to help in our mission Sunday 
Schools. His education was limited to a High School grade. 
Dean attended the State Conventions regularly. One year, he 
began to talk about his church in East Waco. It was in the 1930’s 
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that he got together a group of people on the East side, used the 
abandoned Elm Street Methodist Church property. Since then, 
he has. built up a congregation of nearly 100 members with 
regular services. I have no idea what income he receives for a 
living. He does not worry about that. But he is always giving 
glowing report of his Preston Avenue Christian Church. He 
belongs to the breed of the apostles and the pioneers. 

The Herring Avenue congregation on 18th Street was made 
up of the remnants of the old University Church. Central 
church, during 1911-12, led them in erecting a building; S. D. 
Perkinson ministered to them in his retiring years. Brother 
Lon Wortham was a zealous lay leader until his death. They 
have moved slowly since the passing of these two. 


One group severed themselves and started the Cumberland 
Avenue congregation, not so far away. They have used minis- 
terial students from T. C. U. Lloyd Watson is now the pastor, 
having graduated in 1953, he will serve them full time. They 
are planning to move to a south side location. 


GALVESTON: 1875 


The story of the Christian Church in Galveston is like the 
serrated breaks of the seashore, in and out, up and down. Its 
beginning is traceable as an offshoot of one of the earliest of 
the ‘“‘mother’’ churches, Van Alstyne then was known as Mantua. 
Elder R. C. Horn wrote: 


The influence of the Old Mantua was not only in the 
local community, but reached many parts of the state. Wher- 
ever its members located a new church would soon be 
started. . 


A daughter of Collin McKinney (Eliza, the youngest) 
married a Mr. (Jefferson) Milam, and they reared a Chris- 
tian family that became a part of Old Mantua. One son of 
the family moved to Galveston. He missed a church home 
and sent for R. M. Gano to come and hold a series of meet- 
ings, which he did, as I remember in the year 1875, and 
baptized several people. In 1877 I recorded in my diary | 
the organization of the Galveston church by R. M. Gano 
and C. M. Wilmeth. This was to the credit of the old Mantua 
church. 


“In the Matthews Papers, V, 16. 
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We know from the story of the Palestine Church (see Chap- 
ter VIII) that Joseph Addison Clark was in Galveston in about 
1850, but there is no information about the church there. That 
was prior to any association by him with the Collin County 
group of Disciples. 

The Galveston and Cedar Bayou churches were founded by 
grandsons of Collin McKinney; namely Robert Ashley Milam 
and Collin McKinney Milam, who moved to Galveston and Cedar 
Bayou respectively and engaged in the manufacture of brick 
(Matthews Papers). 

In the year 1890 the A.C.M.S. reported: “T. H. Patterson 
engaged July 1 to labor in Galveston, a large and growing city 
on the Gulf. He reports progress.” 

At least by 1893 the A.C.M.S. was subsidizing the pastorate 
of Dr. J. W. Lowber in Galveston, and for some time thereafter. 
While preaching in Galveston he continued to serve as Chan- 
cellor of Add-Ran University. Among the students who followed 
his reading instructions and earned a Doctor’s degree, was the 
Weather Official at the famous seaport, I. M. Cline. He is re- 
tired in Dallas in the 1950’s. Dr. Lowber moved in 1896 to 
Austin where he completed his career. 

The storm of 1900 destroyed the small doll-like church house 
erected by Dr. Lowber, and gave the entire community a long- 
lasting set-back. About 1914-17, J. B. Holmes came there under 
the sponsorship of the American Christian Missionary Society 
and made a fresh start. They purchased a business house near 
the downtown area and developed a sort of institutional church 
program. After he left to become State Secretary of Texas 
Missions, 1917, his successors located a new plant out in the 
residence section, which has been used for years, with a growing 
program. Among the several ministers may be named A. E. 
Ewell, J. E. Evans, Harrell Rea, Don Verduin; and currently, 
Willard C. Dorsey. 


On account of the heavy foreign population, the bulk of whom 
are Roman Catholics, the Protestant churches have very slow 
growth. 

HOUSTON: 1885 


‘‘All primary efforts toward effecting a church organization 
are justly ascribed to Dr. Throgmorton,” says an article in the 
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papers of J. C. Mason, concerning the early years of the Cause 
in Houston. That story continues: 


In 1870 Brother Throgmorton met Brother Harper, the 
postmaster in the city of Houston under President John- 
son’s administration... made the acquaintance of the two 
sisters Davis, Sister Randolf...and an elderly Sister Hur- 
ley These fine sisters formed the nucleus of the present 
Christian Church in Houston. 

In 1872 James Wilmeth of Collin Co. visited Dr. Throg- 
morton in the interest of his paper. These two brethren 
felt the need of active work in this city...a meeting was 
held shortly afterward by C. M. Wilmeth in a school house 
in the Fifth Ward...the first meeting ever conducted by 
a Christian preacher in Houston. 


Then came occasionally other preachers, Brother David Pen- 
nington, Brother Jno. T. Poe of Huntsville, later, Brother De- 
shealy from Galveston and in April, 1885, Evangelist W. J. 
Jones from near Austin. On May 22, 1885, the first organiza- 
tion was effected with the following members: Dr. J. A. Throg- 
morton, Treas., W. C. Deal, Deacon, Dr. E. A. Brunner and wife, 
J. K. Brooks, and Sisters S. 8S. Hogue, Randolph, E. W. Cobb, 
Emaline Taylor, A. L. Acuff, Mary C. Davis, M. S. Davis, and 
H. Moody. 

They met for a while in Dr. Throgmorton’s office and 
“Brother B. B. Sanders advised that we employ a good preacher. 
In less than five minutes we subscribed $509 a year. Some diffi- 
culty in selecting a preacher: different notions.” ‘‘The church 
moved along in this slow earnest manner until J. C. Mason took 
charge on April 22, 1889. Up to this time the church had no 
property.” 

Without a doubt the preacher who established the Cause in 
that town was Jacob Caswell Mason. During his seven years as 
pastor in Texarkana, he had made several evangelistic trips into 
East Texas. He was solicited by A. J. Bush, Corresponding Sec- 
retary of the Texas Missionary Society, to do pioneer work in 
some Texas city. “Which is your hardest field?’ he inquired. 
Mr. Bush suggested Houston, where B. B. Sanders had. just 
gathered a group of twenty-four members. “I will choose that 
place,” was Mason’s bold reply. That was in 1889: 

The first meetings were held in a boiler shop in the Fifth 
Ward, later moving to a lodge hall over Crawford’s Tea Shop 
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on Texas Avenue, where the service was flavored with the aroma 
of roasted coffee coming up from below. 

Just before coming to Houston Mason had married again. 
Miss May McChesney, a Kentucky school teacher in Wills Point, 
Texas, proved to be worthy, graceful and charming companion 
and the mother of the two daughters, Maxie May and Grace. 
Mrs. Mason was in poor health and died in 1910 in Oak Cliff, 
Dallas. 

From the first, J. C. Mason was successful in enlisting men 
of strong character in the Cause. One of the most popular physi- 
cians in the city, Dr. Throgmorton, was an elder of the congre- 
gation. A prominent music teacher was the director of music. 
The Superintendent of the Houston Schools, W. S. Sutton, be- 
came the Superintendent of the Sunday School. In later years he 
proved his caliber by becoming the founder and first Dean of the 
School of Education of the University of Texas. He was one of 
the most popular and influential of all Texas educators. He was 
always faithful to the local church. 

The usual financial difficulty of a new and struggling church 
was much augmented by the financial “hard time” of the 1890’s. 
One story is told of Pastor Mason’s spending all day and all 
night in prayer, refusing, the next morning, to eat breakfast, 
until his wife observed an ad in the morning paper of an elderly 
woman desiring to loan $4,000 out at interest. He followed that 
up, obtained the loan and made it the nest egg for a new church 
house. That story and many other rich details are related in 
The Life of Jacob Caswell Mason, by his daughter Bertha, Mrs. 
Jeo uller.!2 

One unique item from this source is this: “Before the first 
little church was built, the minister had the plumber make a 
baptistry and place it in the front yard of his home, where he 
began baptizing converts,” to the fascination and inquiry of the 
passers-by. 

The Minutes of these early years are still in the possession of 
the First Christian Church of Houston, but these factual records 
of the official actions, naturally, tell only a ea of the activities 
of the early pastor, J. C. Mason. 


2% While much information was gathered from the Christian Courier and 
other sources, practically all of it was summed up and organized in the Life 
of Jacob Caswell Mason, written by his daughter, Bertha Mason Fuller, 
during her stay in Brite College of the Bible, 1950-52. This “Life” was her 
Master’s Thesis, and will soon be published. 
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The missionary spirit burned incessantly within him. This 
spirit found expression in several ways. One of these expres- 
sions was the establishment of mission Sunday Schools in sev- 
eral sections of the city. This development is described by Miss 
Bertha Mason as follows: 


The young people of the Houston Central Christian 
Church had marvelous training in a program of expansion 
in their own city and its environs. The Second Church was 
one of the results of this expansion, coming in Mr. Mason’s 
second year in Houston. It was at that time called the Com- 
mon Street Christian Church. Magnolia Avenue, South Side, 
and Houston Heights were some of the other churches that 
grew out of the twenty-one services which soon came to be 
held each week under the pastor’s direction. They were at 
first largely Sunday afternoon Sunday Schools, often fol- 
lowed by Christian Endeavor meetings. The leaders were 
all members of the Central Christian Church Christian En- 
deavor Society. Four were generally sent to each place: a 
chairman or superintendent, a music leader, and two help- 
ers, all of them teaching Sunday School classes. 

Where practical, there would be week-night preaching 
by Pastor Mason once or twice a month. Soon, the young 
people were making “‘talks.” These grew into weekly serv- 
ices. The minutes of the Houston Church show these meet- 
ings to have been approved procedure. 


Such aggressive evangelistic strategy developed not only the 
beginnings of new congregations; they also developed the per- 
sonality of leaders. It is no wonder that out from this atmos- 
phere came such church leaders as Samuel Guy Inman, Bertha 
Mason (Fuller), James A. Crain and (of a later generation) 
Kirby Page, as well as others less widely known. 

The breadth of this pastor’s interest is indicated by the fact 
that one of these mission Sunday Schools was for Mexicans. 
Mr. Mason’s deep interest in that people found expression later 
in a larger way as may be seen in the story of the beginnings 
of missionary work among the Mexicans in Mexico as told in 
Chapter XIV. In this enterprise he had a leading initiating part. 

Another expression of his evangelistic zeal was in his preach- 
ing in the “regions round about.” 

The nearest churches of the same faith were Alvin, and Gal- 
veston on the south, Eagle Lake toward the west and Bryan 150 
miles north. Mrs. Fuller mentions as some of the towns where 
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he preached: Webster, Rosenberg, Bay City, Aransas Pass, Cor- 
pus Christi, LaPorte, Garrison, Henderson, Teneha, Timpson, 
Center. He would take his young people along with him to 
these towns, asking the people there for no more than to pro- 
vide food and lodging for them and him. As a result of these 
trips, many people began to come ino Houston for baptism. 

Incidentally, in some of the journeyings into the ultra-con- 
servative regions of East Texas, such as Shelby County, he con- 
verted several leaders to the idea of cooperative missionary 
work. Notable among these was Brother George N. Weaver, 
who later proved to be a powerful evangelist under the T.C.M.S. 
W. L. Morrow, a friend and protegé of his, later became pastor 
of the church at Center. Many members and ministers proved 
to be good supporters of his work when he became State Secre- 
tary in later years. 


Another practical feature is described by his daughter: 


The occasional pastoral letter to these scattered dis- 
ciples grew into the Practical Christian, a weekly religious 
publication edited by Mr. Mason at Houston. From the be- 
ginning of the Houston ministry, Mr. Mason had been great- 
ly assisted by passes granted him on all the railroads. This 
courtesy was doubled and redoubled now by mileage books 
given him in exchange for advertising in the Practical 
Christian. This transportation was transferable, a fact 
which enabled Mr. Mason to take some two or three young 
persons with him on his trips. 


In these formative years of the Christian Church in Hous- 
ton, its influence reached out in many ways. There was a class 
among the Chinese of the city, mostly laundrymen. At first they 
were taught the English language, then the Christian religion. 
A number of them were baptized, then they passed on to other 
lean on Pastor Mason tor religious services. Also he never neg- 
lected his colored brethren. He spent no little time teaching 
some of their preachers how to prepare and deliver sermons as 
cities. Likewise, a German community near Houston came to 
related in Chapter XXIII. He often preached for their congre- 
gations. No man was more thoroughly pleased than J. C. Mason 
when Jarvis College became a reality. 

When J. C. Mason moved to Palestine in 1902 for the pas- 
torate there and then to the Secretaryship of the State Society, 
he left the foundations well laid in Houston. 
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Out of these Sunday afternoon Sunday schools which J. C. 
Mason fostered grew several of the later congregations. One of 
the earliest of these was the Second Christian Church. Next 
was the Heights Church organized probably in 1908. The South 
End congregation developed in about 1915 and moved in to a 
new plant on South Main Street. Pastors were A. E. Ewell, 
W. J. Lockhart and Charles Mohie. Later under the pastorate 
of Elmer Henson the present Bethany Church moved out into 
the residence section. 

Other congregations are: Magnolia Avenue, organized about 
1916; Broadmoor, 1938; Woodland, 19385; Oaks Church, about 
1950; Park Side (eoleda Barkp pe loAive Gone in Pasadena, 
1948; Bellaire, 1952. 

Two congregations of Magno Disciples are Grove Street, or- 
ganized in 1930, and Fellowship Christian Church, in the Third 
Ward, 1953. 

The Joint Board has been very active and influentia! in the 
establishment of the more recent congregations. 


SAN ANTONIO: 1886 


The earliest mention of San Antonio in the Millenial Har- 
binger (May, 1857) seems to be this condensation by the editor: 


Bro. A. P. H. Jordan writing to me from Texas says 
... Wwe have in Southwest Texas an organization for evan- 
gelizing styled the San Antonio Christian Cooperation. 
There is no organization south or west of this. The York- 
town is the frontier or border congregation, and the only 
one within the bounds of this Cooperation. 


This seems to refer to the six congregations southeast of San 
Antonio in Jackson and Victoria Counties, in the early forties, 
which we met in Chapter VII. But there is no intimation of a 
congregation in San Antonio itself. Doubtless Roman Cathol- 
icism prevailed there too much. 

That there were some individuals of the faith, living in the 
region round about, we learn from an incidental reference by 
Mrs. O. L. Alice and Jack Shipman in the volume, Letters Past 
and Present to My Nephews and Nieces, 1948: 


Elizabeth Jane McKinney Cook came to San Antonio in 
1857, a most charming Southern: Christian Gentlewoman 
and born and reared in the faith of the Christian Church. 
Her entire life with the exception of the last few years were 
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spent on ranches on the frontier, which prevented her from 
attending church, but each Sunday morning, she dressed 
herself in her best clothes and read the Bible all day. 


Of course we are not sure in what sense the authors used 
the term “Christian Church,” but the description of Mrs. Cook 
makes us quite willing to claim her. 

The Cause was initiated in San Antonio in 1886 by D. 
Pennington. 

By 1886 conditions were still exceedingly difficult in this city 
made famous by the fall of the Alamo just fifty years earlier. 
For David Pendleton writes in the Texas column of the Gospel 
Advocate describing the extreme sacrificing that he is enduring 
in order to stay on despite untoward conditions and lack of sup- 
port. He was resorting even to the selling of his furniture. Jacob 
Creath followed with a letter of comfort and commendation but 
actually he spent practically all of his space in a violent attack 
on the use of the organ. That was a practice of which Brother 
Pennington was quite wholly innocent, chiefly for the reason 
that if an organ had been available he doubtless would have 
exchanged it for a bed to sleep on or for food to eat. For it was 
in that direction that his concern lay. And that worry was 
deepened by another controversy, as intimated in another re- 
port he made (p. 596), “I am not under the State Society, but 
on my own here, so send me money.” He was not opposed to 
the Society; in later years was employed by it. And the editor 
of the Texas column, Jno. T. Poe, comments, “‘Now that we un- 
derstand that this is a work for the church, we hope all will send 
all the cash they can spare.” 

We may leave it to the imagination as to how much game 
was brought in by this shot-gun scattering shot. But we know 
quite well that this was not the end of the sacrificing of beloved 
Brother Pennington. I know this is true because I well remem- 
ber how in a Convention, on one occasion he was importuned 
by the delegates who had heard it before, to tell his story, by 
that time famous, of his dinner of blackberries. Hesitatingly 
and almost timidly, he recounted the experience. In a little 
church in the woods he had preached one Lord’s Day morning» 
to a goodly crowd, all of whom filed out of the church after the 
benediction, family by family.: When the last person had bade 
him good-bye and the last wagon load had left for home he found 


** September 17, 1886, or 788. 
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himself standing in the church house, all alone, without an in- 
vitation to dinner. Having to preach again that evening, he felt 
that he should fortify his inward man with some food. He wan- 
dered in the woods, found plenty of spring water, and finally, 
being a pioneer, he discovered a patch of wild blackberries, just 
about ripe. On these he diminished his appetite; and spent the 
rest of the afternoon contemplating his evening sermon. Brother 
Pennington, a tall, serious-minded pioneer, told this story in a 
dignified manner that evoked more pity than humor, for we 
all felt that it was just a sample of many experiences. That 
story I heard when I was a lad and he was aged, living with one 
of his two married daughters, at Eddy or at Taylor. The latter, 
the younger, was an unusually beautiful and charming personal- 
ity, the wife of T. W. Marse. He was a large scale merchant at 
Taylor, a one time Trustee of T. C. U., and generous to the 
church. 

David Pendleton was baptized at the age of 20, by C. Ken- 
drick in Carthage, Missouri, where he was born May 31, 1839, 
and ordained in 1862. His work was largely evangelizing, but he 
served two pastorates, Downey, California, and Ennis, Texas."4 
Many a local congregation was started by his preaching. This 
included Marlin, where he enlisted I. J. Pringle, the first Dis- 
ciple baptized there. 

The Brochure of the Central Christian Church, prepared in 
1950 to publicize the new structure with its dedication program, 
presents “Rev. J. W. Pendleton, founder of Central Christian 
Church in San Antonio,” and shows an earlier picture than the 
later one we used. The old Pioneer would be much surprised 
to see this sentence. At first, he would be shocked at the use 
of “‘Rev.” before his name. In his day that was anathema. Then 
“J. W.” were not his initials. But since his contemporaries usual- 
ly addressed him as “Brother Pendleton” it is not surprising 
that their descendants were hazy about his initials. His signa- 
ture was just “D. Pendleton.” 

The aforementioned Brochure names twenty-two ministers 
after D. Pendleton, including the next to last, Floyd Allen Bash. 
It was a noble list; let us meet some of them. F. L. Young went 
with the “Churches of Christ.” John A. Stevens was the evange- 
list who started the East Dallas Church. His homes were in 
Louisiana and Sulphur Springs. Wm. Bayard Craig was later 


* According to this biography in Lawrence W. Scott, in the Texas Pulpit. 
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the chancellor of Drake University and pastor at Denver, Colo- 
rado. J. B. Cleaver was a large, hearty, brilliant preacher who 
stayed in Texas only a few years. He was always in command 
of the situation with common sense and a keen mind. At the 
International Convention in New Orleans in 1908, due to an 
overcrowded program, he found himself appearing on the ros- 
trum at eleven o’clock P. M. He surprised the audience out of 
sleepiness into gratitude by a few short stabs of humor and by 
dismissing them. He was not young at the time. His daughters 
live in New York City and are active in the Park Avenue 
Church. J. H. O. Smith was one of our strongest evangelists 
in the nation. George B. Ranshaw was later Secretary of the 
American Christian Missionary Society. Denton Ray Lindley 
became Dean of Brite College of the Bible in 1948, President of 
Atlantic Christian College in 1950, then Vice-President of Texas 
Christian University in 1953. Those San Antonio brethren were 
good choosers, weren’t they? But their most brilliant stars of 
the pulpit are yet to be presented: Homer T. Wilson, Hugh 
McLellan, Floyd Allen Bash and John W. Kerns. The latter is 
presented under the Austin section. 

Homer T. Wilson was widely accepted for many years as 
the most “eloquent tongue” among the Disciples, especially in 
Texas. He let it be known that he was the son of a Kentucky 
blacksmith and had come up from the ranks. His popularity was 
due to the beauty of his language and his warm-hearted friend- 
liness, not for education or scholarship. His personality pro- 
truded out to those about him. I remember well the inspiring 
lift he gave to me at Waco, Central, after my simple talk in a 
Christian Endeavor meeting, by his reaching forward from be- 
hind and speaking a word of encouragement to the timid but 
hopeful lad. When he tarried in the neighborhood of T. C. U. 
at Waco, he had the ambitious preacher boys charmed. They 
admired him—and imitated him in gesture and expressions. 
They all—especially a few whom I could readily name—attempt- 
ed to “hang pictures on memory’s walls,” a la Wilson. 

He was for years, a professional lecturer on the Chautauqua 
Platform. Most of his preaching was evangelizing. He was pas- 
tor of the First Christian Church in Fort Worth in 1897, when 
the Tabernacle Church was organized and he was their first 
pastor. For that story see the section on Fort Worth in this 
chapter. One of his daughters remained in Fort Worth as the 
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wife of Dr. Frank Bell. His grandson, Edwin B. Wilson, Jr., 
M. D., practices in Fort Worth and is a member of the First 
Church. His San Antonio pastorate was his last; his passing 
was about 1909. 


Hugh McLellan was a Scotsman, born in Glasgow in 1870, 
lived as a lad in Australia. He came to America to enter Ken- 
tucky University (Transylvania) and the College of the Bible. 
He was a student there with the generation of E. M. Waits, 
Graham Frank and the Briney brothers. His power lay in his 
pulpit. There he was a master. His sermons were clear, easy 
to grasp and of deep significance. He memorized the outline, 
and filled it in with words of chaste diction and eloquent periods 
that seemed to flow naturally. He never used notes. He con- 
centrated on the sermon and left most of the machinery of the 
church organization to the laymen. Yet he made many of the 
major decisions, such, for instance, as selecting the site, which 
is still used. His Sunday School Superintendent had a heavy 
load to carry. This, however, was general in that generation. 
He carried the habit of concentration further. He chose his 
intimate friends. One time when I was traveling for T. C. U. 
and dropped in at San Antonio unannounced, he invited me to 
occupy the pulpit with the remark, “I don’t often give up my 
pulpit to visiting preachers; only to a select few.” That, of 
course, sealed our friendship. He was a popular speaker on con- 
vention programs. But there, too, he was selective. During many 
of the sessions he was to be found in the hotel or corridors, in 
friendly converse with congenial friends. 


One of the unusual features of this master of the platform 
was his custom of training young men of the city in the art 
of public speaking. He conducted a private class on a friendly 
basis; and frequently used these young men in preaching. He 
led a class in sermon delivery at the Ministers’ Week at T. C. U. 
one year. 

He did not move often. He held only four pastorates: Shelby- 
ville, Kentucky, five years; Richmond, nine years; San Antonio, 
17 years (1909-1926) ; and Winchester, Kentucky, 24 years. He 
retired in 1950 and died in 1952. 

One of the notable contributions made by him was the en- 
couragement and leadership he gave to the founding and de- 
velopment of the Mexican Christian Institute in San Antonio, 
in 1908. | 
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Floyd Allen Bash all his life lived and labored with the fresh- 
ness and energy of the breezes of Nebraska, where he was born 
May 9, 1885. He graduated from Cotner College in the days 
when it was at its strongest, 1906. Among his pastorates were 
those at Central, in Des Moines, and First, in Colorado Springs. 
His two pastorates in Texas were in First Church, Wichita 
Falls, and Central of San Antonio. The latter was from 1940 
to 1950. During those years he led in building the million dollar 
plant on the site of the old church, and when it was still freshly 
new, entertained the Texas Convention of Christian Churches. 

After those strenuous years, he went on the retirement Roll 
of the Pension Fund, but kept up the work by serving as an 
interim pastor for the First Christian Church at Palestine. In 
the strenuosity of his last revival meeting held for the church 
at Cisco, in 1952, he suffered a heart attack from which he 
never recovered, although he continued to circulate among his 
friends and at church. He retired to his home in Dallas. Mrs. 
Bash was always by his side in the pastorate, at conventions 
and everywhere as a strong partner. Two of their children con- 
tinue in the ministry in Texas: Mrs. Hugh Riley, wife of the 
pastor at Oak Cliff, and Lawrence W. Bash, the vigorous pastor 
of the rapidly growing University Church at Austin. 

He was known throughout the entire brotherhood as a fer- 
vent evangelist. He served as the President of the National 
Evangelistic Association, one year as the President of Texas 
Convention of Christian Churches in 1946; as the pastor host 
to the International Convention twice: in Colorado Springs, and 
San Antonio in 1935; also pastor-host to the Texas Convention 
in Wichita Falls and again in San Antonio, and was a faithful 
member of the Board of Texas Missions for many years and a 
member emeritus at the time of his death, in Dallas, January 
ples }s ty 

Some notable laymen were developed in the San Antonio 
Central. Jay E. Adams was the Sunday School Superintendent 
about the 1900’s. Other prominent laymen were O. W. Hardy, 
accountant, Will H. Locke, both active in the Laymen’s League. 
Harry Rogers, outstanding layman, moved there in about 1920. 
H. H. Phillips, a successful oil developer, has proved himself to 
be an accurate thinker and stimulator of general church enter- 
prises by his discriminating donations. The man who stimu- 
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lated the building of the new plant in 1950 by his large outright 
gift was too modest to announce his name. 


The present pastor is William Earl Waldrop, a graduate of 
Transylvania and the College of the Bible. He is a vigorous, 
wise leader. 


The Joint Board in San Antonio has been quite active through 
the years. We have not enough information about each of the 
other congregations in the city to develop a full story; we will 
content ourselves with listing them and the approximate dates 
of organization. The Southside Church was organized in 1905; 
Prospect Hill, 1910; Carson Street (formerly Government Hill), 
1900; Mebane Street, 1920; Highlands, 1941; McKinley Avenue, 
1948; Alamo Heights, 1953; the Mexican congregation, 1905; 
and the Negro congregation, East Crockett Street, 1922. 
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CHAPTER XXV 


The Springing Up of the Seed Across 


the State 
BY EVANGELISTS, BY COUNTIES OR REGIONS 


“The Kingdom of God is as if a man should 
scatter seed upon the ground, and should sleep 
and rise night and day, and the seed should 
sprout and grow, he knows not how.” 

Mark 4:26 


N THE EARLIER CHAPTERS OF THIS BOOK we followed the pio- 
if neers as they entered the state and settled in several re- 

gions, planting the seed of the Disciples Movement. (Chap- 
ters III-VIII.) Then, after having traced the development of 
the organized life of the Brotherhood (IX-X XIII) we took up 
the growth of the Cause through local congregations, as we 
had done somewhat on “Mother churches” in Chapter VIII. This 
tracing was continued for the Seven Cities in Chapter XXIV. 
Now, in the present Chapter, we shall pursue this process with 
the local congregations in remaining regions. Let me warn the 
reader, now, that this tracing will leave many a gap. This is 
due to the fact that information concerning local churches is 
not available, and the information we have is enough to more 
than fill the volume. 

So let us together take a hop, skip and jump across this big 
state and brighten up a corner here and there. Let us enter, 
again, by the northeast corner. In Texarkana the Cause was 
planted by J. C. Mason, when he was State Evangelist for Ar- 
kansas Disciples. During his five years or so there, he organized 
one of the earliest Auxiliaries of the C.W.B.M. (1887) and like- 
wise an early Christian Endeavor Society. He made several 
excursions into Texas before his long and fruitful career in 
Texas, and did some initial preaching in Atlanta, Marshall and 
other East Texas towns. 
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An old congregation which sprang up locally in Bowie County 
is Antioch Christian Church at Hooks. Mr. C. M. Aiken invited 
an evangelist, A. J. Toole, to come and hold a meeting, which 
he did in 1883. By 1885 he led in organizing a congregation 
and named it after the New Testament pattern, Antioch. There 
were twenty-six charter members including Samuel Arnold and 
R. W. Watlington. As older men passed away, younger men 
came in the lead, such as G. H. Lynch, J. D. Allen, Abe Reed, 
Jr., W. C. Allen and Earnest Kelly. “No musical instrument 
was ever thought of for at least thirty-five years. Then an 
organ was purchased, later a piano.” In 1941 the congregation 
had to yield its site to the Government for the Lone Star Ord- 
nance Plant. In 1943, they had a new plant dedicated by their 
150 members. Three of our younger Texas ministers came from 
the families of this old congregation: Lloyd Allen, Allen Lynch 
and Herbert Dudley. Also, Kathryn Taylor, graduate of T. C. U. 
(B. A., M. A.), who served as Religious Education Director in 
several churches, then went to Africa as a missionary in 1958. 
All four of these Timothies are grandchildren of Mr. and Mrs. 
J. H. Lynch, one of the pioneers of old Antioch. 


The pioneer builder of the Movement in Lamar County, all 
evidence agrees, was James M. Biard, whose home was Biards- 
town. He was not the first Disciple to preach in the county; 
that was Wade Barrett, who held an open air meeting in Paris 
in 1858, and started a small company to meeting weekly to 
observe the Lord’s Supper. To this small unorganized band, 
James M. Biard began to preach monthly, and in 1868, 


Charles Carlton of Bonham, at the invitation of Evangelist 
J. M. Biard of Biardstown, came to Paris to help organize 
the First Christian Church and ordain its elders: J. M. 
Bennett, V. H. Hale, and E. L. Dohoney. 

Thus, says a twelve page pamphlet, issued in about 1950 
and provided to us by one of the longest and most active of its 
elders, Mr. Clement Few. A complete list of pastors is given 
therein. F. D. Srygley ( 1881-82) has been mentioned previously, 
as having favored organized work at first, then later joining 
the editorial staff of the Gospel Advocate. J. W. McGarvey, Jr., 
was named in the story of the Negro Churches (Chapter XXIII). 
It was the junior McGarvey. The church still remembers that 
it was during the pastorate of G. A. Faris (1893-97) that his 
son, Ellsworth, a student in Add-Ran at the time, went to Africa 
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as the first foreign missionary from a Texas Disciple group. 
Other notable pastorates were: J. W. Holsapple, 1897-98; G. 
Lyle Smith, 1901-04; J. T. Ogle, 1904-15; J. N. Wooten, 1915-17; 
Ben M. Edwards, 1918-20; J. Leslie Finnell, 1921-27; Travis A. 
White, 1935-42; and Theodore McElroy, 1948-52. 

The influence of James M. Biard continues to be felt in the 
work of the Texas Brotherhood. His grandson, Evans Woods of 
Denison, is the President of the Christian Men’s Fellowship 
(1950-53). His great-niece, Miss Mary Louise Biard (Mrs. A. 
H. Perkins), is active in the Broadmoor church in Houston, and 
in the state Conventions. It was she who furnished the picture 
of James M. Biard herein. The tradition in the family is that 
many of the Biards were baptized by Alexander Campbell. 

The story of Bonham and Fannin County revolves about 
Charles Carlton, who has appeared so much already in this 
history. He made such a success of his school at Kentuckytown 
in Grayson that the citizens of Bonham besought him to open 
a school in their town, which had ambitions for culture. They 
assisted him in providing buildings. According to the custom 
of the generation, his entire family shared in the conducting of 
the school. The two daughters taught, Miss Grace, Music, and 
Miss Sallie Joe, Art. The one son, Charles T., succeeded his 
father as President, but was more of a business man than an 
educator. Charles Carlton was an institution in Bonham. The 
community valued him so highly that there was no objection 
to his serving, also, as minister and preacher for the local Chris- 
tian Church. Seldom could there be found a community so com- 
pletely influenced by one personality as in this case. This testi- 
mony has been given by scores of business and professional 
men, and leading women. It was his sterling character, his 
assiduity at his work, his sincerity and his teaching skill that 
gave him power. After his death in 1902 the school continued 
under the presidency of Charles T., his son, until it joined the 
school in Sherman as Carr-Burdette-Carlton, and closed for lack 
of financial support in 1916.1 

Like Bonham, Sherman was made famous by the presence of 
a College; indeed, along with three other colleges, it made the 
reputation of Sherman as “The Athens of Texas.” The begin- 
nings of the Disciples in Grayson County was sketched in Chap- 
ter VII, along with its most widely known pioneer Disciple 


*The story of Carlton College is told in Hall, History of T. C. U., Chap- 
ter XXV. 
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Preacher, Dr. B. F. Hall. Let us here bring that story down to 
the later period. Mrs. Lucas, whose History of the Sherman 
Church was quoted above, continued: 


During the War religious services were observed as best 
they could by occasional preaching wherever and whenever 
a crowd could be gotten together. At the close of the war 
Dr. Hall brought the small group together for regular serv- 
ices and continued their pastor for several years. 

Of the group before the sixties, there were the Lovings, 
Bomars, Bonds, Caruthers, Odneals, and others. Dr. Hall 
is at this time (1920) represented by the families of Muse 
and May. Others were Collins, Chisholms, Halsells. 


About 1870 A. L. Darnall and family moved in from Mantua. 
He was ‘a pupil of Bethany College, and- was editor of The 
Patriot, an early paper of Sherman.” This family played an 
important part in building up the church. “Mrs. A. L. Darnell 
was the first Secretary of the C.W.B.M. work in Texas.’ 


The Sherman congregation entered into the spirit of the 
day in having one of the greatest debates of the time between a 
Methodist minister, EK. W. Ditzler and John A. Sweeney, a top 
debater of the Disciples. He was from Paris, Kentucky, and 
served one time as the Treasurer of the State of Kentucky. 


The Sherman congregation had a long line of illustrious 
pastors. T. W. Caskey (1875-78) is presented in Chapter XXIV 
as pastor in Fort Worth. An unusually long ministry for that 
period was that of William Currens Dimmitt, fifteen years 
(1878-93). He was born in Mason County, Kentucky, February 
24, 1825, was educated in Bethany College, and had served four 
years as a College president in Princeton, Kentucky. They had 
come to Texas for the betterment of his wife’s health. He made 
good headway on his ambition to evangelize the entire county ; 
having established congregations at Choctaw, Blackridge, Oak 
Grove and Bells. On account of age and poor health, he retired 
and moved his family to Benjamin, where they became active in 
the church there.? 


In the 1885 State Meeting, one year prior to the organiza- 
tion of the Texas Christian Missionary Society, Brother Dimmitt 


*Chapter XIV tells of the work of Mrs. Darnell and the other early 
workers in the C. W. B. M. 

>See references to the Christian church in Benjamin and its influence 
there, later in this chapter. 
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was pastor-host and was selected to serve as the treasurer for 
the year. Some time after that “those who favored the organized 
work quietly wthdrew from the Houston Street Church. They 
met for a time in the Opera House,” then erected a building on 
the 100 block West Mulberry Street. 


In the Houston Street congregation the organ question 
aroused much more passion than the Society difference; it caused 
a division and even a court case. The Progressives bought from 
the anti-organ party their claim to the Houston Street property 
and developed the First Christian Church. They met in the new 
High School building. Later they united with the Mulberry 
Street congregation, of which then, J. W. Holsapple was pastor. 
These two latter groups later formed the Central Christian 
Church, erecting a new building on South Travis. In his The 
Autobiography of an Octogenarian, J. W. Holsapple tells this 
story fully. The involvement of Carr-Burdette College in this 
controversy, along with a full story of the College, is related in 
my History of T. C. U. The sympathies of Mr. and Mrs. Carr 
were on opposite sides. 

Several highly honored and successful pastors followed: J. H. 
Fuller, who left for Mexico when he married Miss Bertha Mason 
in 1908; J. Lem Keevil placed the religious education plans on 
a modern basis; after a year by G. F. Bradford, George F. Cuth- 
rell came and “endeared himself not only to the members of the 
church but to the entire city.’”’ His family, too, were popular, 
the daughter and son both graduating from T. C. U. He left for 
a distinguished pastorate at Raleigh, North Carolina, then a 
pastorate at Tyler, Texas, and after a slow-down by a heart 
ailment, he settled at Dunn, N. C. 

Roy Biser, an alumnus of Transylvania and the College of 
the Bible at Lexington, Kentucky, served a pastorate in Sher- 
man with much success. Their two daughters graduated from 
High School there and then from T. C. U., both with high rec- 
ords. He later served at Beaumont, then a final ministry at 
Henrietta. 

Even though the beginnings in Collin County have been 
traced in Chapter III and the extensive mothering of the old 
Liberty-Mantua congregation has been described at some length 
in Chapter VIII, yet when we reach Collin in this general survey 
over the state, we dare not pass it by without further words. 
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For the county is outstanding among counties for other items 
than these just named. 

There are more Disciple congregations than in any other 
county outside the large cities. They have had enough of them 
through many years to keep a thriving County organization. 
In the early years of Add-Ran at Thorp Spring, Collin County 
led in the number of students enrolled and have always been 
good patrons. The names of Collin County men were always 
prominent on the Boards of Trustees for T. C. U. and other 
enterprises of the church. A roll of such leaders would require 
more space than we have to spare. And this plethora of leader- 
ship was not due alone to the mothering of that original congre- 
gation on the border of Collin and Grayson, nor to the zeal of 
the several evangelists, nor to the rich, black land; although 
these all deserve superlatives. 

Much of this high quality was the result of the character 
of citizenship that emigrated to these parts, chiefly from Ken- 
tucky, and some from Tennessee, in wave after wave, during 
the 1840’s and ’50’s, and even after the war. 

Fortunately two of these family clans have provided records 
upon which we may draw for a more intimate picture, which 
we present as typical of them all. One of these is the History of 
the Carpenter Family, 1852-1952, consisting of 18 pages mimeo- 
graphed and bound, issued on the occasion of the “Carpenter 
Reunion Celebrating the One Hundredth Anniversary of the ar- 
rival in Texas; Sunday, July 18, 1952, the Old Home Place North 
of Plano.” This Brochure includes the picture of the progenitor 
of the group, Robert Washington Carpenter (picture herein), 
along with his first wife, Elizabeth Matthews, and his second, 
Nellie Tipton. The family line is traced from Germany in 
the early 18th century through Virginia and Kentucky to 
Texas. This venturesome youth (20), following the route of 
Kentucky neighbors, some of whom had entered Collin as early 
as 1845, in March, 1852, “alighted from a stage coach at a 
Wells Fargo post called Plano, newly named the year before 
when a post office was established there.” He purchased land, 
bought cattle and along with his neighbors, prospered. He was 
at home. During the War he organized a group of cavalry and 
acquired the title “Captain.” ““He was a member of the Chris- 
tian Church.” The Carpenter story continues: 
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I think it should be said of these men that though in 
extreme emergencies or when they deemed it necessary for 
the protection of life and property they could resort to acts 
of violence, they were basically kind of heart, neighborly 
and most of them deeply religious. And so in the summer 
of 1872 or ’3 (78 is correct), there came a preacher, by the 
name of Addison Clark, to preach in this community and 
to visit in the home of his friend and (some say) distant 
kin, R. C. Clark....This preacher, along with the work of 
the Lord, talked of a school he and his brother hoped to 
establish.... During that revival, as he dined, and visited 
and talked in the homes of the Carpenters, Haggards, 
Clarks and others, he struck a response, with the end result 
that at Plano, in the new First Christian Church, on De- 
cember 30, 1873, at a convention of delegates from con- 
gregations of the Christian Church, in different parts of 
the state a college was organized, with Addison Clark as 
President, and Randolph Clark Vice President (and it is 
said), R. W. Carpenter as chairman of the Board. ... Money 
was pledged, some donated, mostly loaned, with the Clarks 
signing the notes as security. How much money was raised 
is unknown today, but it is known that most of the support 
for this school, and for many years thereafter came from 
Collin County. It was known as Add-Ran College, and 
located at Thorp Spring, and is today the great University 
‘lied Daw Cea Bis 


The main event of this story of love and devotion is verified 


by the first Catalog of Add-Ran (p. 8), issued in June, 1874, 
which stated: 


At a Convention of Delegates from congregations of the 
Christian Church in different parts of the state, held at 
Plano, Collin County, December 30, 1873, Add-Ran College 
was adopted and endorsed by a unanimous vote, as a College 
for the Christian Brotherhood of Texas.# 


Suffice it to say that the family names herein mentioned oc- 
curred frequently as students in this school to this good day. 


The other valuable source book for Collin County lore is the 


History of the Haggard Family in England and America 1433 
to 1899 to 1938, published in Dallas in 1938 by Jennie Haggard 
Ray. This is a bound volume of 184 pages, well illustrated by 
pictures of the family. As indicated, it traces the Haggard clan 


*This quotation is given in full in my History of T. C. U., p. 35. 
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to Anglo-Saxon-Danish ancestry, far back and in much detail, 
down through the Collin County generations, with many an 
intermarriage with the other families. It is a volume of rare 
worth, and of interest to others than the family. 


It is of interest to all Disciples of Christ, for it clarifies 
the story of that one, Rice Haggard, who gained fame and favor 
among them by his suggestion of the name “Christian Church’’ 
as the most appropriate one for the Movement. This, he did 
within two of. the four streams that went into the Movement. 
Garrison and DeGroot in Disciples of Christ (p. 86) say: 


At a Conference at Old Lebanon Church in Surrey 
County, Virginia, on August 4, 1794, the Republican Meth- 
odist Church adopted as its name, the “Christian Church.” 
... The adoption of this name was suggested by Rice Hag- 
gard, who had been a Methodist lay preacher and one of 
O’Kelly’s supporters....It is well to note here, though it 
will be repeated later, that this same Rice Haggard was 
the man who, ten years later, suggested to the Springfield 
Presbytery that it take the name “Christian.” (Note: It is 
repeated on page 111.) 


Fitting into this account is an extract from Mrs. Ray’s Hag- 
gard genealogy which she quotes from ‘an old book entitled 
‘Karly Methodism’ ”’: 


Rice Haggard was ordained as a Methodist minister in 
1791, by Bishop Asbury, and preached with great ability 
and acceptance until about the year 1803 or 1804, when he 
became convinced that the doctrine was not in full accord- 
ance with Bible teachings. He then returned to Virginia and 
requested his release from relationship with the Methodist 
church, which was granted. 


Mrs. Ray further quotes from the David D. Haggard’s His- 
COlve 


He then wrote a pamphlet called “‘Christian” and ef- 
fected an organization in 1805-6. Thus he became a fore- 
runner of the doctrine made popular by Alexander Camp- 
bell at a later date. 


Mrs. Ray’s book on genealogy shows that this Rice Haggard 
is a great-great-uncle of the Clint S. Haggard of Plano, Texas, 
who was Mrs. Ray’s father. Thus our Collin County Haggards 
are the successors of the Haggard who made this distinct con- 
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tribution to Disciple history. This Clinton 8S. Haggard is intro- 
duced in the aforementioned Carpenter story as a visitor in the 
frontier home of R. W. Carpenter, with this romantic story: 


It was about this time (1855) that another young settler 
from Kentucky stopped as he was passing by and, as it was 
about midday, stayed for lunch, and after the meal com- 
plimented the hostess on her good cooking and gallantly 
stated that if she had a sister with her looks, disposition 
and home making qualities, he would gladly offer his hand 
in marriage. She replied that she had such a sister and in- 
tended bringing her to Texas at the first opportunity. These 
things came to pass, and the sister married the bachelor, 
and in later years that couple became known affectionately, 
far and wide as “Uncle Clint” and “Aunt Kate” Haggard. 


Personally, I have a pleasant mental picture of the old C. S. 
Haggard farm home two miles northwest of Plano, a tree- 
shrouded white mansion atop a long sloping hill. There, on 
several visits, I listened to “‘Uncle Clint’? glow with enthusiasm 
over the number of scholarships which he had invested with 
Ashley 8S. Johnson for the education of Christian preachers. Mrs. 
Ray says of this: 


Deeply interested in furthering the Lord’s work upon 
earth, in 1906 they endowed a self-perpetuating scholarship 
in Johnson Bible College, Kimberlin Heights, Tennessee: 
thus founding a system by which men may be educated for 
the Ministry. Of twenty-seven men who have received col- 
lege education through this generosity of “Uncle Clint” 
and “Aunt Kate’ Haggard, three are in foreign fields and 
twenty-one occupy pulpits in leading cities of the United 
States. (p. 65.) 


It was a rather close fellowship that I enjoyed with Brother 
Haggard, for his son Walter was a classmate of mine in Add- 
Ran at Waco, and a friend through all the years since. “Uncle 
Clint’s” large stature loomed larger by the side of his petite 
“Aunt Kate,” who was “small and dainty in figure, lovely in 
character and disposition.” She ran the household as he operated 
the ranch, and together they reared a large and capable family 
in a hospitable home. He died at the age of 91 July 3, 1930. 

Romance did not stop with that incidental lunch hour in 
the old Carpenter home. Clint Haggard became an expert in 
raising mules—a prime essential for the farmers in that gen- 
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eration. His reputation drew purchasers from afar. One such 
prospector, young George Ray, came all the way from Southwest 
Texas ranch country in Bee County, where the pioneer Ray 
family had settled and prospered. Young George bought a 
fine span of mules, all right, but did much better. Soon there- 
after, he led away as his bride, a daughter of the family, Jennie 
Haggard. So the Haggard family, through the years, has blessed 
the Southwest area through Mrs. George A. Ray and family of 
Pettus. Another example of the sporulation of old Collin. Some 
gifted novel writer should dig into these old Collin traditions; 
doubtless many a sentimental story lies waiting to be told. 

Romance continued. Indeed, the many inter-marriages be- 
tween these old families, the Haggards, Harringtons, Bushes, 
Graves, Carpenters and others kept even themselves on the alert 
when the clans have their family reunions, as they frequently do. 

Many outstanding personalities developed out of these many 
Collin County families. Some of them we have met, already. 
Unique among them was R. C. Horn, with his flaring white 
beard, his kindly disposition, evangelistic zeal and irenic defense 
of the faith. A native of Tennessee in 1844, he grew up in 
Collin, went to school under J. M. Muse in McKinney, and taught 
school for several years before going to Lexington, Kentucky 
(1867-70), to study for the ministry under J. W. McGarvey. 
When we recall that the College of the Bible began only in 1865 
on a modest scale, we are surprised that these lads from far- 
away Texas (J. R. and C. M. Wilmeth went too) were attracted 
so soon. That indicates the high level of culture and aims. 

The home of R. C. Horn was at Vineland, about six miles 
out from McKinney. He preached for that congregation at least 
once a month for thirty years, then led the group into member- 
ship in the McKinney congregation, for autos had made the 
county seat so easily available. He was always encouraging 
young men to preach. Among those who did were his son-in- 
law, Eugene Holmes, and James E. Montgomery. Also two who 
never left the county but for a year or so in T. C. U. at Waco, 
A. H. Snider and Cord Spurgeon. 

At first R. C. Horn was cold toward organized work, having 
many friends among the conservatives, but after 1888 he gave 
it his heart and his fruitful hand. The editors of the Christian 
Courier encouraged him to write many brief historical articles 
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that have become valuable records. Probably no man was more 
beloved. 

Leading laymen were contributed by the several towns in 
the county. In Allen were to be found Leslie Bush, whose daugh- 
ter, Ella, married Franklin G. Jones, and Lillian married R. D. 
Schultz, and the children attended T. C. U. and the grandchil- 
dren are still attending. Cousins of his were Price Bush, who 
backed up the Clarks at Thorp Spring and T. C. U. at Waco, as a 
Trustee®; and his brother, J. N. Also Dr. Wolford, whose daugh- 
ters made that name well beloved in many places besides 
T. C. U., and his son, Dr. Fitzhugh Wolford. This Haggard 
genealogy book is a wonderful thesaurus of all of these inter- 
mingling tribes. Reference is made to it for further details. 


In Anna dwelt the two Sherley brothers, Andrew and Fred, 
who blessed the world through T. C. U. and their children. From 
Melissa came Thornton E. Shirley, the “saviour” of T. C. U. in 
1899, and his brother-in-law, Captain T. M. Scott; and a nephew, 
Douglas Shirley. One group of cousins used e and the other i 
to spell, but they were of the same line. All of these names are 
well presented in the History of T. C. U. If this story were con- 
tinued it would be a County rather than a state history. 


The church at Gainesville became widely known through sev- 
eral illustrious pastorates, and some outstanding lay workers. 
For example, two State Secretaries, A. J. Bush and J. W. Hols- 
apple. Also the son of the former, George Bush, was a most 
wholesome, efficient pastor; and the word fits well, for he was 
a faithful shepherd. He moved then to Carrolton, Missouri, for 
the remainder of his career. Even the nationally famous evan- 
gelist, Charles Reign Scoville, served several months as ad in- 
terim pastor. As we have often observed, in that generation 
most pastoral terms were short. One of the shortest, though of 
the best, was that of J. B. Sweeney, 1899-1901. 

James B. Sweeney was the son of Thomas M. Sweeney, pio- 
neer preacher of Houston County, where both father and son 
are remembered with affection by the older members of the 
“Mother” church, Enon-Sunset, and Grapeland. He graduated 
from Add-Ran in 1885, then from the College of the Bible under 
J. W. McGarvey and Robert Graham, and served a loving pas- 
torate at Taylor. There he had manifested his heart interest 


esee History of 1. C.U., p..42, tor a story of S: P! Bush. 
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in the education of young men for the Christian ministry, by 
leading in a movement to found a Loan Fund for ministerial 
students in Add-Ran. 


He was called to come to Add-Ran in 1895 to found and fund 
a Bible College as a part of the program. This started the trend 
of aspiring Timothies toward Add-Ran. This continued through 
the four years of his career as a faculty member in Thorp Spring 
and Waco. The burden of teaching and also of raising the funds 
for the endowment of the College was impossible to bear in those 
bleak years of “panic.” In 1899 he (also Addison Clark) re- 
signed. He went to the more congenial work of the pastorate 
at Gainesville. 


Against the advice of his physician, he held a meeting in 
Honey Grove in the summertime, over-spent~his strength, con- 
tracted pneumonia and passed away. His full career and con- 
tribution can be appreciated, only by reading the account of his 
part in T..C.-U. in the History of T. C. U. He lefta lovelyatami 
of young children. His widow became Stewardess of the T. C. U. 
Dining Room, 1914-20, while her two sons, Tom Paul and Shir- 
ley, were students. 

John P. London, a merchant, was a Trustee of T. C. U., 1897- 
1905; H. W. Stark, 1912-44. The latter was one of the first 
pledgors to the Men and Million Movement, when the State Con- 
vention met in Gainesville in 1914, the first public call of that 
great Movement. Mr. Stark paid that pledge of $25,000 in 
lands, in the 1930’s, and on it was a modest oil well. Another 
layman of distinction in that church was Ed White, Sunday 
School Superintendent and incidentally Agent for the Express 
Company. 


There was a group of churches adjacent to Austin that were 
quite active in the early years of the twentieth Century. 

The San Marcos congregation was organized in 1869 by 
three families: Mr. Young (from Arkansas in 1860), Col. Jack- 
man and Major Donaldson, who had come in covered wagons 
from Missouri in 1868. Along with the Youngs had come a lad 
of fourteen, who after a term in the Confederate Army, had re- 
turned and married a daughter of the Youngs. (Mrs. Giesen of 
San Marcos in more recent years is their daughter.) This man 
was known through the years as Col. Ed. J. L. Green. He is 
described as “‘a prominent business man, organized the First 
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National Bank and was its president for a long time...a fine 
Christian gentleman, always well dressed and dignified, but not 
too dignified to be cheerful, jolly and friendly. He was always 
young in spirit; always looking to the future with faith, hope 
and courage.” Personally, I remember Col. Green from a very 
few contacts, and that description is quite apt and commend- 
able. He and Elder J. J. Williamson, their preacher for some 
twenty years, were leaders of the progressives, while Elder J. A. 
Driskell was the vigorous leader of the conservatives and did 
much of the preaching before the division in 1893. After that 
he moved to Sabinal and established a congregation—and a col- 
lege. Brother J. J. Williamson was supported by Colonel Green 
as a sort of “Living Link” to preach where he could do good. 
One church he established was at Cisco. This story is obtained 
from notes (obtained through the present minister, Rudolph 
Tatsch) written by Mr. Merton Swift, who married a grand- 
daughter of Major Donaldson and came from the Methodists. 
Mr. Swift succeeded Col. Green as Treasurer of several funds of 
the congregation. He found that the Colonel had been in the 
habit of paying the bills when due, supplying personally what 
was lacking. After the San Antonio Street Church was built 
in 1895 the congregation had a succession of pastors, twenty- 
four in 56 years. 

Lockhart in Hays County was another of the congregations 
that appeared in the preaching of H. Thomas out from Austin 
and the organization of the West Texas Cooperation in 1853. 
W. H. D. Carrington came out once a month from Austin and 
preached for years, and J. J. Williamson came from San Marcos. 

Its later history is marked prominently by two distinguished 
personalities. One of these was Mrs. M. M. Blanks, the donor 
of the Bible Chair Endowment and Building, as related in Chap- 
ter XIV. The other is one of the relatively long pastorates of 
that early day. That was J. J. Cramer, who came from Illinois, 
seeking health, and served here for fifteen years, much to the 
edification and love of the people. I knew him well. He was frail 
of health, gentle in spirit, deep in devotion and cordial in friend- 
ship. He was thoughtful of the Brotherhood; he left his Library 
to T. C. U. The good people of Lockhart were grieved when he 
had to leave them for a higher altitude, at Llano, where he 
passed to his eternal reward, about 1910. 
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Another pastorate of some length was that of C. E. Moore 
for over thirteen years. These items are taken from an unsigned 
pencilled sketch by some faithful sister whose memory reached 
back to the 1870’s and who loved all the preachers and named 
nearly all those in the state as visiting them at some time 
or other. 


In those earlier days, not the cities, but the river valleys 
became the focus of group settlements and activity. The San 
Gabriel was one of these, especially in Milam County. Perhaps 
the one preacher who was most distinctly identified with this re- 
gion was John A. Lincoln. He was born in Lincoln County, 
Tennessee, in 1850, moved to Washington County, Texas, 1859, 
then to Milam County. His schooling was limited, as frequently 
on the frontier, but he was a zealous reader, encouraged by his 
mother. His parents were Baptists, the mother ‘“‘Missionary”’ 
and the father “Hardshell.” He had arguments with them be- 
cause he had heard a “‘Campbellite’ preacher. But he maneu- 
vered them into attending a meeting by Allen Kendrick in 1860, 
and much to his surprise and happiness they were converted to 
the doctrines. The father even became a lay preacher. 


John made the confession under David Pennington, and later, 
under the pleadings of W. J. Jones, he decided for the ministry. 
As a soldier in the Confederate Army he organized a “Camp 
Church and prayer-meeting.”” His wife whom he married in 
1866 lived only four years, leaving one boy. 


He was pastor at Brenham, and evangelized. That year he 
baptized 1300 people. In 1879 he moved to Lee County and ac- 
quired a farm; there the town of Lincoln was named for him. 
There he married again and had five children, one of whom 
was Elmer L. Lincoln,® the distinguished elder and jurist of 
Texarkana who has served on the Texas Missionary Board with 
such helpfulness for several years. He became county evangelist 
for Milam County and fostered the churches at Cameron, Rock- 
dale, San Gabriel, and Davilla. Although his schooling was lim- 
ited, in his riper years he was zealous for the education of young 
preachers and was a friend of T. C. U. for that end. He worked 
hard, sacrificed much, was ever humble, a practical preacher 
of first principles. 


* Judge Lincoln provided me with a sketch of the life of his father, 
which had been written by the father at the urgent request of his children. 
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Another river valley that developed a community spirit was 
the Colorado, above Austin, in Burnet County. In 1856, Dr. 
Carrol Kendrick came from Bell County to hold several revivals. 
Some were baptized but no congregation was formed. Several 
rural groups developed and were drawn into the controversy 
over the organ; some divided or disbanded. In 1880 the Burnet 
church was organized, receiving some members from these rural 
congregations. The building, erected in 1884, burned in 1910, 
causing the disbanding of the congregation. But it was reor- 
ganized in 1950, under the proddings of a ministerial student 
of T. C. U., Darrell Debo, whose home was in the nearby Marble 
Falls. 


This Marble Falls church had been organized in 1906 by 
D. H. Walsh of Austin, who preached regularly twice a month, 
while Malcolm Reed, the local merchant, Superintended the Sun- 
day School. An unusual church edifice was erected in 1908. It 
was built of solid granite! For Granite Mountain, from which 
the State Capitol was built, was just two miles away. The 
Reed family originated here, or Bertram, and moved to Beau- 
mont and Austin. Their names appear in the story in several 
places: Malcolm and Dave in Austin, T. 8S. Reed, Sr., and Tom 
Reed, Jr., in Beaumont. Miss Lulu, who became Mrs. Edward 
Owens, was the State Secretary of the C.W.B.M., now resides 
in Austin. 

The town of Burnet for years had a voice in the local news- 
paper, conducted by an outspoken Disciple of Alexander Camp- 
bell. He was James Stevens. He named his son Alexander 
Campbell Stevens and sent him to Add-Ran at Waco in the 
1890’s. 

There were some dozen and more preachers who visited these 
churches for regular preaching. But one of them, Morgan Mor- 
gans, is identified definitely with Burnet County and regions 
round about, as no other was. 

Morgan Morgans, born in Indiana, 1851, came to Burnet, 
Texas, in 1914, where he made his home until his death in 
1930. He was well educated and widely traveled before coming 
to the state. His travels included the Holy Lands; he used this 
experience extensively in preaching. This was for the most part 
in Central Texas. One disciple who grew up in Burnet County 
says of him, “In the very small rural community of Kingsland, 
in Llano County, it is said that he converted forty souls. Thus 
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one can see why he was called one of the most powerful and con- 
vincing evangelists the country has ever produced. He was by 
far the most widely known minister of the Gospel in Central 
Texas.” He was a man of dignity, large, with a perfectly bald 
pate, on which he had achieved the art of wearing a skull cap; 
out of this he extracted no small amount of humor with his 
audiences. Much of this information about Burnet is provided 
by the aforesaid Darrell Debo, who is loyal to his county and 
to the plea of the Campbells. 


There were some early groups of Disciples in Washington 
and Fayette Counties, as recorded in Chapter VII. But, as in- 
dicated there, these were largely wiped out by the influx of 
German and Bohemian population in the 1850’s. From about 
1845 until 1876 records are lacking. But the story picks up 
again in 1876. In a History of Washington County, published 
by President Charles F. Schmidt of the local Blinn College, he 
says, “The First Christian Church of Brenham began in activ- 
ities in 1876, when the Reverend A. J. Bush began to preach to 
a group of Christian Church members in private homes.” The 
historian of the local congregation concurs in this. Mrs. Ada 
Belle Hays Muegge prepared a brief history of the Brenham 
church for a Homecoming in 1931, in which she states that 
A. J. Bush met at the homes of “the Wilson, Randel, Clemes, 
and Burnett families.” Both of these historians agree that the 
formal organization came on November 5, 1877, with 18 charter 
members. One of these, Mrs. Nessie Burnett, the oldest surviv- 
ing one in 1931, verifies this information. Even she had no 
knowledge of the previous preaching of Brethren Giles and 
Rucker back in the 1840’s. 


Much of this information was gathered by David Marler as 
a student in Church History in Brite College of the Bible in 
1953. He is a son of W. H. Marler. 

This old congregation passed through trying experiences such 
as the burning of the house, and the disbandment through re- 
movals and lack of interest. But each time it arose to a new 
life under fresh leaders. One of these, probably in the early 
1880’s, was J. F. Townsend, and his son-in-law, Mr. Orr. One 
of the pioneer preachers was W. J. Jones. 

In about 1887 a young Britisher cotton merchant, A. D. 
Milroy, came to Brenham and soon after was converted in a 
meeting by B. B. Sanders. He became a natural leader and a 
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tower of strength to the Cause in circles far beyond the local 
community. He married Miss Sarah Jackson of a prominent 
pioneer family. His activities deserve a far more extended rec- 
ord than our present space can supply. Like the traditional 
British Disciples, he became an accomplished “lay” preacher, 
thoroughly versed in the Bible. He supported A. G. Brelos 
through the Texas Missionary Society, as an evangelist to the 
nearby German people. For a while he supported Albert T. Fits. 
He was friendly and helpful to J. B. Holmes of the Missionary 
Society and to Chalmers McPherson of Brite College. He had 
dreams of a local Bible College in Brenham but was switched 
from that to a donation to a Cisco College through John W. 
Tyndall. He supported W. H. Marler as an independent evange- 
list in East Texas and finally set up a permanent fund of 
$125,000 to be used in supporting W. H. Marler in his church 
building program. This was to have been administered through 
the Christian Restoration Association of Cincinnati, for evan- 
gelizing but was cut off and used for other purposes. 


Some other ministers of the Brenham congregation were: 
W. O. Dallas, D. W. McElroy, George Dalrymple, G. Robert 
Forrester, and G. H. Farmer. Many of the evangelists held re- 
vivals here. 

One of the final philanthropies of Mr. Milroy was the dona- 
tion of a goodly sum for the establishment of the Sarah B. Mail- 
roy Memorial Hospital, in memory of his wife, to whom he 
was ever tenderly devoted. Their only child, Earl Milroy, grad- 
uated from T. C. U., married Miss Letha Schley; their daughter 
and she saw that the Milroy library came to the T. C. U. Li- 
brary in 19538, where it was a real addition. 

Some of the prominent families—not all of them—were J. F. 
Townsend, Thomas F. Botts, deacons; C. C. Bryan, E. G. Taylor, 
elders; Miss Kate Jackson, sister of Mrs. Milroy; Mrs. Belle 
Gackenheimer, a close friend of the Milroys. 

The congregation at Burton was organized in about 1876 
under the leadership of E. W. Dabney, who preached there often. 
Also W. J. Jones was their pastor, and John A. Lincoln and 
J. L. Thornberry preached from them. Often the minister at 
Brenham preached also for Burton. 


In our study of the East Texas region we observed that the 
brethren there were quite suspicious of any organized mission- 
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ary work. In the 1880’s Brother George N. Weaver of Timpson 
made a trip to Houston and heard J. C. Mason preach the gospel, 
which he judged to be as straight and true as the best of them. 
So Mason was invited to come to Center and preach a sermon. 
In his peaceful way he came, won some of the brethren to co- 
operate, and the East Texas District Missionary Convention 
began to operate, despite the opposition of the Firm Foundation 
and several local preachers. W. L. Morrow was employed as 
the District Evangelist and the funds were gathered and dis- 
bursed through the elders of the Houston church for a while. 
The church at Center grew strong under the pastorates of W. L. 
Morrow and especially Charles Chasteen. 

Several preachers of power came out of this region. We 
have already met D. A. Leak and R. H. Bonham, who graduated 
from Add-Ran College and inaugurated the College at Patroon. 


Brother George N. Weaver was perhaps the “most influen- 
tial” preacher; he was so gentle in spirit, beloved of all and 
trusted. He was for some time employed by the Texas Christian 
Missionary Society as evangelist when J. C. Mason was State 
Secretary. His nephew, too, Tolbert Weaver, graduated from 
T. C. U. and served a useful career in the region of Houston. 


Some later pastors at Center have attained prominence in 
the Brotherhood. Nimmo Goldston, who, while resident pastor 
at Center, did much investigating and wrote the story of the 
East Texas churches so satisfactorily. Newton Robison, another 
graduate of Brite College of the Bible, was very popular at 
Center, later at Raleigh, North Carolina, and now at the great 
church in Amarillo. He came from a family that had grown up 
in the old San Gabriel community, under the preaching of such 
pioneers as John A. Lincoln and David Pennington. 


The churches in Central West Texas had their initiation and 
development in the early 1900’s when that region was gradually 
turning from a strictly grazing into a farming region. The coun- 
ties included are Haskell, Knox, Baylor, Throckmorton, Young, 
Shackelford and Jones. Among the early congregations of this 
region was Breckenridge, organized in 1886 under the leadership 
of Addison and Randolph Clark. In the same year Albany was 
started by A. J. Bush and J. H. Rosecrans. The “‘West Texas 
Campmeeting,’’ which was a major influence in the development 
of the Disciples in this region, has been described in Chapter 
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XIII. An additional personality of much influence here was 
Hilary G. Bedford of Benjamin. J. O. Jones, in his A Cowman’s 
Memoirs (p. 68), tells of Mr. Bedford’s buying up a section of 
land in Knox County in 1885 and conveying it in twelve parts 
to as many men. Jones remarks: 


No one ever told me that these families made their settle- 
ment on this spot with the idea of founding a Christian 
Community, but I am sure that Mr. Bedford had that in 
mind, as most all of them were of the Christian Church. 


J. O. Jones himself lived in this community in this Christian 
spirit, until 1912, when he moved to Lubbock. He became a 
son-in-law of H. G. Bedford. Those of us who had some contacts 
with the Benjamin community are well aware of the Christian 
influence that dominated it. This was enhanced by the fact that 
W. C. Dimmitt, the long time pastor of the church at Sherman, 
retired to Benjamin. He was an uncle of H. G. Bedford’s wife; 
his children made up a portion of the community, as the years 
went by. Many of the youths from there attended T. C. U. 


The churches in the Panhandle and the Plains came in about 
that same time, just before 1900 and after. Many of them were 
given their first preaching and organization by the energetic 
stimulation of the District Evangelist under the Texas Mission- 
ary Society, Jasper Bogue. He was made of the stuff of the 
rough-wearing cow-men. His eyes had a sort of cross to them 
so that one would judge it would not be safe for him to be a 
chauffeur. But he drove his Model T with zeal and accuracy 
that astonished and scared the neighbors. He never had an acci- 
dent. He is retired in Colorado now. Other evangelists who 
fitted by nature and experience into the spirit of the West were 
T. D. Secrest, Thomas G. Nance, H. M. Gandy, Emanuel Dubbs, 
V. R. Stapp, F. F. Grim, and A. T. Felix. 

The Davis Mountain section perhaps began with Alpine in 
1890 under R. M. Gano, and Marfa in 1897 under Addison Clark. 
The story of the latter is told fully in Noel Keith’s The Brites 
of Capote, including the story of the famous Bloys Camp Meet- 
ing, popularly called the “Cow-boys Camp Meeting.” H. M. 
Bandy preached in this region much; he was caught in the wide- 
ly-known Christmas raid by Mexican bandits on the Brite Ranch 
Christmas morning in 1917, as told by Keith. The El Paso con- 
gregation began in 1886 under the leadership of Philip Minier, 
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and was stimulated into a new era by the encouragement of 
J. C. Mason in 1898, when they became interested in the first 
Mexican missionary work. (See Chapter XIV.) 

West Texas was still in the pioneer atmosphere in the 1880’s. 
And the church was started at San Angelo by a “meeting”’’ con- 
ducted by W. C. Dimmit, of Sherman and Benjamin, in 1882, 
held in an ‘“‘adobe’”’ building. The congregation had their regular 
preaching in a livery stable, until a church house was built. That 
was in 1885 when a $3,000 frame house was built with lumber 
hauled from San Antonio. This congregation has been especial- 
ly fruitful in raising up “Timothies.” 

The church at Pecos and all the region ’round about were 
greatly blessed by the ministry of Homer Magee, who had come 
out from the College of the Bible in the early 1900’s. Although 
limited by ill health, he labored until 1921 and left behind an 
unusually splendid family. 

The town of Midland was the home of many ranchers for a 
hundred miles around and the Christian Church had a goodly 
company. One of their favorite preachers was Granville Jones. 
They became strong enough to undertake the establishment of 
Midland (Junior) College in 1909.* 

If it had been able to survive until the oil strike in the 1930’s 
and later, it probably would have been permanent. Colorado City 
also had a strong enough church to call W. K. Homan as its 
pastor after his resignation from the editorship of the Chmstian 
Courver in 1901. 


One well advertised section of Texas is what is known as the 
“Magic Valley,” or to most Texans, just as “The Valley.”’ Here 
the Movement of the Disciples did not get a start until the 
second decade of the Twentieth Century. Claude Wingo (B. A., 
T. C. U. 1922) wrote as his Master’s Thesis in Texas College 
of Arts and Industries in 1941 A History of the Christian 
Church (Disciples) in Twelve Southern Counties of Texas. From 
this we condense some items of interest. 

The first was the seaport city, Corpus Christi. In 1905 W. 
A. Boggess and R. F. Carter held a meeting under the T.C.M.S. 
and organized a congregation of forty members. In 1910 E. O. 
Sharpe was located as pastor under the joint support of the 


“For the story of Midland College, see my History of T. C. U., Chap- 
ter XXV. 
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T.C.M.S. and the A.C.M.S. For many years, through agony and 
sacrifice, the church struggled and survived until at present it 
has the wonderful city church with W. O. Harrison as Minister 
and the Prescott Church under the ministry of Ardra Walker. 
The latter, incidentally, had invested many years of labor in 
this community, previously. 


The church at Brownsville, likewise, had a grinding struggle 
to get started. 8S. K. Hallam moved here from the pastorate at 
Denton in 1909 and purchased some of the land of big promises. 
He and W.S. Blackshear from Waco started a congregation with 
Jesse T. Craig as pastor. But the latter was in delicate health 
and had to resign. Brother Hallam served as pastor, without 
salary, for nine years. Under the leadership of E. S. Baker, for 
thirty months and D. W. McElroy for nine years, the church 
became strong. 

In Harlingen, “Mrs. J. H. Linton and others took it upon 
themselves to hunt up persons who were members of the Chris- 
tian Church.” In 1915 Mr. John G. Myrick, a lawyer-preacher, 
and wife moved to Harlingen and invested in lands. He served 
as pastor until 1920, but since that time has always stood be- 
hind the pastor while practicing law. A succession of pastors, 
mostly short-term, included I. N. Jett, M. O. Ewing and C. W. 
Harrison. The State Convention was entertained in Harlingen 
in 1940. We must be content, for the other churches in this 
region, to list with date and leader in organization. 

Donna organized in 1911 with a meeting by W. A. Boggess 
and Professor W. T. Hamner, provided by the Texas Christian 
Missionary Society. “In the first twenty-five years, a total of 
twenty ministers served this congregation.” 

San Benito began in 1910, under a revival provided by the 
T.C.M.S., with R. A. Martin preaching. Some preachers were 
F. S. Carter, D. G. Wagner, W. W. Wharton, E. D. Fritts, W. B. 
Oliver. Edinburg, by Lewis P. Kopp, from the T.C.M.S.; J. H. 
Thompson and T. C. McIntire were pastors. McAllen started in 
a meeting by A. L. Oder and E. M. Douthitt. L. P. Kopp served 
as pastor from 1918 to 1922 and led them in building. Jewell 
Matthews served this church from 1922 to 1928. Mercedes, in 
1911, started under the leadership of the same W. A. Boggess 
from the State Society. Its ministers have been J. C. Myrick, 
L. P. Kopp, Otto Nielsen, and Oliver Harrison. 
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Alice was organized in 1915 by the minister, A. O. Smith, 
and a revival by A. J. Bush. It has grown slowly. 

Mission organized in 1918, under a meeting of C. A. Murray, 
who served as Pastor for five years. LeGrand Pace became pas- 
tor in 1927, and under his leadership they erected their building 
with a great occasion on the laying of the cornerstone followed 
by a meeting by Dr. L. N. D. Wells. Chester Crow became the 
pastor, and EF. R. McWilliams followed him. 

Weslaco began with a meeting by J. L. Haddock. The first 
pastor was Wm. LeMay, who had purchased land there. After 
five years he was succeeded by Claude Wingo. 

“Christian Churches were established in La Feria, Raymond- 
ville, Bishop, Santa Maria, Falfurrias, and Robstown; but these 
organizations did not last.” : 

Churches of the Latin American people have been set up in 
McAllen and San Benito. Two graduates of T. C. U. led in these, 
Pablo Gloria and Fred Vazquez. Later, the District Six has un- 
dertaken a mission work in Brownsville with the employment 
of Pablo Cotto, the evangelist. Mr. George W. Graham is the 
efficient Chairman of this enterprise. 

The story of this district is typical of many others in some 
features. However strong and vigorous these congregations are 
today, they grew to this through sacrifice and struggle. They 
survived against the handicap of short pastorates. They were 
initiated through the labors of evangelists and some missionary 
pastors supported by the state missionary society. 

The stretch of country between Corpus Christi and San An- 
tonio has remained thinly populated because it is cattle coun- 
try; until lately when oil strikes have stirred it up, somewhat. 
Some of these places have come in our story in Chapters VII 
and XXIV (in connection with San Antonio). But the Disciples 
developed here earlier than in the Valley to the south. 

Already, we have met the Ray family of Pettus in our story 
of the Collin County Haggard clan. Through all the years the 
church at Pettus has felt their strength and leadership. Many 
a preacher remembers with pleasure and gratitude the cultured 
and Christian atmosphere of the beautiful Ray home, Bonnie 


Mathis is another small community that has been made 
strong through the decades by the leadership of a strong and 
capable Christian family, the S. G. Millers. We are fortunate 
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in having the story and spirit of this fine family through the 
publication by Mrs. Miller of Sixty Years in the Nueces Valley, 
1930. S. G. Miller was a North Carolinian, born 1832, who came 
to Texas, seeking a healthful climate, was charmed by the beauty 
and worth of the Nueces Valley and settled there for life. On 
a business trip to New Orleans he went by Clinton and in 1870 
brought back his bride, Miss Susan Frances East, to the ranch 
home at Lagarto. When the railway came through this section 
it drew the population, including the Millers, across the river 
to Mathis. 


They sent the three older boys to College, and in 1897 moved 
the whole family to Waco so the children could attend Add-Ran 
University. Later the three younger girls, Zenna, Callie and 
Natalie, continued to graduation in Texas Christian University, 
at Waco. Those who were on the campus in those years will 
remember these attractive girls well. Natalie married into an- 
other old Disciple family of Dallas, Bryant Collins, whose mother 
was of the family of Juliette Fowler and Sarah Harwood. Many 
of the younger generation of these families have continued to 
attend T. C. U. Mrs. Miller’s book quotes concerning her hus- 
band on the occasion of his death in 1908: 


Brother Miller was added to the Church of Christ in 
1875, under the preaching of A. J. Bush, was ordained as 
an elder the same year, at Lagarto.... He was for many 
years Superintendent of the Sunday School and was for 
years a zealous worker.... He has raised a large family of 
eat, who with his wife, are members of the church 

p. 144). 


A beautiful letter was written on this occasion by Brother 
T. D. Secrest, from Marfa. He had preached at Mathis. Other 
congregations in this region are Alice and Beeville. 


A typical pioneer settlement occurred in Houston County, 
gathering, as usual, near wood and water, at a spot where the 
Indians had been using. They named it Enon. As soon as the 
pioneers got their land cleared, in 1859, they put up a log house 
to be used for school and church. Denominationalism was hardly 
recognized, though Disciples of Christ were more numerous. In 
1873 the railroad went through Grapeland and drew the settlers 
into it. There, the several communions built their separate 
church houses, including the Disciples. Some of the Disciples 
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moved into Grapeland, others remained near the old place, later 
moved to a site donated by John A. Brimberry, until 1907, when 
they built a house of their own, at Sunset. 

The church in Grapeland grew, and M. L. Dickey became 
their pastor. In 1919 he moved to a small farm near Enon, now 
called Sunset, and supported himself by it and the meager pay 
from the Sunset church, until he retired and moved to Irving 
to live. 

Meanwhile, the church in Grapeland prospered. It has at 
least one Timothy: Charles D. Story, who graduated from 
T. C. U. and Brite College, B. A. and B. D. (1953), and is under 
appointment to go to the foreign mission field. 

Some of the preachers whose names are recorded as pro- 
claiming the Word here are: Brothers Hollingsworth, Hamilton, 
Tom Sweeney, J. B. Sweeney, and A. O. Riall. More recently both 
congregations have had students from T. C. U. as regular visit- 
ing pastors. At present the resident minister at Grapeland is 
T. V. Lewis from Florida. 


The regions about Houston, Galveston and Beaumont have 
experienced a marvelous development in recent decades, notably 
in oil and shipping. The Gulf Coast has changed perspective in 
a wonderful way. We can scarcely claim that the churches de- 
veloped in like proportion. Yet there has been a steady and en- 
couraging growth. Many of the local groups initiated by the 
labors of J. C. Mason in the 1890’s have grown to be churches 
of strength and leadership. This development, all along, has been 
fostered by the missionary societies, national, state and local. 
All of this development, so recent, must be left for some later 
historian to record. 


And this is not the only omission. As I leave this last chap- 
ter, Iam keenly conscious of the many gaps left behind. If you, 
dear reader, are disturbed, just now, by some omission of a con- 
gregation or friend here or there in the story, please let your 
sympathy with the author overcome your resentment at the 
omission. For you have only these few to regret, whereas, I 
must, in humility, bear the burden of them all. 
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